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CHAPTER I. 

AjUtlysiB : — Chapter I deals \rith the following subjects — (a) 
Authorities, Milton’s family Milton’s early )ife. His 
college career 

(a) Anthortiies : — (i) Edward Phillips’s memoir — brief, ine\act, 
superficial ' (2) Account of John Aubrey, Milton’s contemporary — 
honest and accurate. (3) Milton’s personal revelations (4) Professor 
Masson’s Life — an exhaustive work 

(i) Milton's family — The poets grandfather, a yeoman, a 
descendant of a branch of the Miltons of Oxfordshire , his father, 
John Milton, a scrivner with his place of business at Bread street, 
Cheapside, London, where the poet ivas bom, December j6o8 

(c) Mtlion's early life ' — Sent to St Paul’s school, London then 
under the care of Gtll, a scholar of note His , private tutor was 
Thomas Young, also a capable scholar His school exercises show 
him to have been a diligent student of Sulvester’s Du Bartas and 
Fairfax’s Tasso Poetry was even then regarded by him as a 
matter of senous import 

(d) College Career — ^Admitted at sixteen as pensioner of Chnst’s, 
Cambridge (j2i/t February iffay) Falls out with Chappel his 
tutor, and is supposed to have been flogged ' No valid grounds for 
the supposition Left College for a time and returned, taking his 

degree in 1632. 

It is said that a fellowship had been offered to -him This is 
hardly possible on the following grounds , — (t) fellowships 
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netrcr conferred on men from the same countrj'f and as King was 
elected to one of these there was no room for Milton s election {2) 
A fellowship no attraction for Milton His duties would have been 
formal and tutorial, which would have little suited his bent of 
mind (3) It would have involved the talking of Holy Orders 
He could nc^cr submit his understanding to the trammels of Church 
formularies 

Fatal. It title note the quiet sarcasm that runs 
through the sentence It was not then the practice, hints Pattison, 
to compile lengthy biographies on any one who might chance to- 
write a book The sarcasm is directed against the modern practice 
of lengthy and discursive biographies Reiundan^ of particulars 
— superiluiti of detail Obscure — in the sense of there being few 

facts known in connection with the history of their lives jr hence, 
unknown to fame Meagrely — scantily Edvard Phillips — son 

of Milton’s only sister Anne, was a miscellaneous wnterof some 
mirk in his day His Life of Milton appeared in 1694 In habtis 
of intercourse — on terms of close intimacy Inexact — inaccurate 

S tperfctal — inadequate , not full Nearness — r e , the closeness 
of their relationship John -Aubrey — topographer and antiquary, 
was one of the first members of the Royal Society He left several 
cunot.s MSS to the museum at Oxford, among which was his 
LeUersand Lnes of Eminent Men, pub 1813 (1626-97) 
accounts fac* — in his statements of actual facts or occurrences. 
We can rely on him for the accuracy of his statements in regard to 
matters of fact Poland — ^John Toland, a celebrated de'st of the 
time His werk entitled Chnsttanty Not Mysterious w’as burnt 
by the pubhc hangman He published a life of Milton in 1698 
- Pages Catechised — put questions to, for the purpose of gam- 
ing in'onmtiOT , interrogated The poets vindov — his last uafe, 
Ei'zabeth Minshull She was married to him in 1663 She sumied 
bar husband nearly 53 j cir, living to as late as 1 727 Scrupulously 
— consoenlioasly ; with the e\ercise of creat care and precision 
^Urat-fs — jottings notes To be Torl ei up — to be u^cd as materials 
If r the regular and connected narrative of these lives Antony 

•’’^“^•'•iqu.iry and biographer {1632-1695) In his work entitled 
eree Or»i-tenees, he gives an account of tne eminent men 
cdjcated at Oxford Fash — the title of another work by the same 
autho' wiled also Annals of the sa c Vnverstiy Here of a 
(opjcitj — , t , bad the intelhgcnce , possessed il e mental qualifi- 
c-”^-s understand , if tjreen*e Mental qualities 

— tVe ncbi’ *j of a rnan’s chiracitr o' *1 c g-caticss of Ms intellect. 
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Pf his..,cmirffs tr— the common incidents of ever) day life. 
Waut cfvb^frx aiton — "observation” == discernment With a snperb 
...CjjnfjVm—vnlii a revelation of his innermost thoughts and feelings 
in regard to what he felt himself to be capable of achicting and the 
estimate which he had formed of himself (egotism) which presents a 
conception of him at once noble and impressive, [fn Milton's 
reveiations of himself there is no pclly sclf-conccit His egotism is 
that of a man conscious of the possession of gnreat powers, and 
having in him the conticlionof being bom for something great, 
liis egotism is free from personal vanity and self-conceit and is of 
a lofty and impressive character. It sprang from a consciousness of 
great powers, and a settled conviction that he W’as bom for some- 
thing noble. In the language of Coleridge, "Milton's egotism was 
the revelation of the Hol> Ghost." See also p 78 of the text. 

lofty, groun d /ngrivmiw— impressive, noble TJeora/rd—discloscd. 
C/rc<jrr«or<j(}'— unknowingly, unwilfingly j^efra^'s— reveals A>i 
tr.femal .....yrnd -a gl^pip^e into,Mt^Qn's.mncrmc»st thouglitsjud 
fjSj^s ; a-ltnowlcdee of the inner workings of his mind Antpla-- 
full ; adequate, x^.af ej^crral /r/e— that account of the general 
facts and circumstances of his life (The phrase is simihar in 
mc.aninglQ the expression which occurs a little c.irHcr, namely, his 
goings out and comings in ’] 

Fara S.'’* Duvtd Afasson — the well-known editor and biographer 
of Milto.i, was bom at Aberdeen, tSsz His life of MiUon appeared 
between 1S38 and 1S79. 

Paia 3 . T/:an,e-' 7 t mariict-town of England, in Oxfordshire 
situated on the Thame or l.amc about 12 miles E of Ovford. A 
substaniiiil ydfmar — a yeoman in well to-do circumstances, being 
possessed of goods and estates ; compirafivcl)' wealthy Subsfan- 
f tel— having substance or property, moderately well-to-do IVe- 
vian — in old English 1m\, one having free land of forty shillings by 
the year {prevaousU fiic nobles) who was thereby qualified to serve 
on juries, vote for knights of the shire and do any other acts which 
the law required of one who was "probus ct leffalis homo” * c , 
one of respectable character and possessed of the necess.iry legal 
qualification ” Next after the gentry, in respect of that political 
weight, which depends on the ownership of land, vvas ranked the 
great body of freeholders, the yeomanry of the middle ages’* 
Stubb’s Const Hist An uttder-ranger — one of the subordinate 
keepers of a forest A ringer was formerly a sworn officer or 
keeper of a forest, .arpointed fay the king's letters pater t, whe.e 
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business it \^as to -naiklthrough the forest, watch the deer, prevent 
trespasses &c Chorister— -a. singer m a choir Conforjncd...n, 
church— t e , professed the beliefs held by the church as established 
in the reign of Elizabeth Ttte Established Church— vie. ^rotestant 
Episcopacy, the rccognizedjform of church government in England 
It consists of three distinct orders of minsters— btshops, priests, an^ 
deacons,— and is thus distinguished from Presbytenapism^ which 
invests presbj terser pnests with all spiritual power, and admits 
no prelates or bishops over them Cast ojf— disowned, disinherited. 
Adhered folloned , kept to The old faith— s e., the doctnnes 
of the Church of Rome Scrivener— a, scrivner, m Milton’s time, 
was a sort of public notary, whose occupation lay, in the drawing 
up oppontracts or other writings Later on the scrivner-came to 
denote a money-broker whose business it was to place money, af 
interest Functions — duties, business Cheapside — a cel^rated 
street and throughfarc in London. It is named from the Saxichepe, 
or market It is still the greatest tbroughfare in London^ 

Fata 4 . Eord Clarendon — Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon, 
He was a staunch royalist On the overthrow of the monarchy, he 
left England for Holland With the accession of Charles II he 
became Lord Chancellor. It was his daughter Anne who married 
James, Duke of York, afterwards James 11 He is known in liter- 
ature as the author of T/ic History of the Great Rebellion, Which 
. . siy— the reference here is to the smoky atmosphere ,Of London 
w hich shuts out both sky and sunlight Cf 

“The eclipse 

That metropolitan volcanoes make 
Whose stygian throats breathe darkness all day long,^' 

— The Tash, Bk in, 736-738 

where the poet has in mind the volumes of smoke which issue all 
01J long through the chimneys of factories and dwelling houses 
C,vtl prosperity— the prosperity enjoyed by the citizens oj London, 
.ajefine ment in manncrs.and an acquisition of 
tlioit accomplishment^ i^Il'Shl^face and "cmbeUishTlife, for 
cample music, painting, and other fine arts"' confers— 

which must be, acquired at home, or not at all As Smiles remarks 
The nition coiti<?s from the nunerv ” 

Page 4. Awgfeyr— IS one. who cultivatesjmv study or art frqpi 
fc t ^i? -.: g , C.attachmeat. watlioii t natsuinir it professionally or wit h -t 
Si an Hj^h wirj/fr— ihc chief, priticip.al, or licad maste r 
Tm* word Ugh is used here in samc-sense as m the expressions 
hipH pnest, high admiral, high slicnfl and the like. Went beyond 
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it — ftxcfiltfed htmmUicnrt. Crcdtitng-,^, .*wtih — ascribing to him 
the merit of i w?d~insltHcd[ inlo ; imparted to Classic—^ 

pertaining to ancient Greece and Rome Credited. .j>ffrfiy~ascnbing 
to him the merit of having iihpirtcd to hiS pupil a likmg for the 
literatarc and ixielr^'of ancient 01*6606 and Rome [Milton declared 
that he was indebted to Young for his lotc for classic literature and 
pdHJtrj . U was to Young that he ascribed the merit of hat ing cr|a- 
Icd within him a liking for classic literature ] Derived frdn : — traced 
its Origin to adcoHnted Tor It hy,. fyvsi^teriaTttsn-^xho title ‘Sf a 
cfclcbralcd pamphelt containing an attack upon prelacy and the 
H’gh Ghureh party It was ah answer to Bishop Hall’s 

Humble Reihorsirahde^ which defended prelhcyi The title c6m~ 
^5cd bf the Tntiats tif the fivfa writers, all p'csbj'tdrian di^es — 
Stephen hfaTshal l. KdmuOd Cala my. Thot ftas Yo ung, hllRh_ctV 
and WHlliam fUililham) Sjkuslovv. Mtsreadittj^-^m\s~ 
understanding ; misinterpretation .Kehole — a mmd{t 

nrhosc set cnl facuHtics worked together hannon1ou«1>, containing 
vithin itself the clemcaits of its growth and development. [HusjEicwi 
Artdjopmjoni iWcrc the outcoihe of the tvorkIngS 6fhis own mind ai 
it^gan” to grow' ’hnd detolop and were not lyrmwed from othfei 
crtcrrtal .Murccs.} H'Aorc which (t. c.Jiis mind] 

edrita med within i tsel f the germs of^ its,owh„detcI6pihertt [Tlic 
proclivities, tendencies, or predispositions which his mind disclosed 
n*erc mhcVcnl in it, disi^tying themselTCs as the ^acuhtics of bis 
ifiind began to expand. ^S jH^ i hcre s ta nds for mental te ndengjes 
tluit lay m t^evetop ed irt... him.^ taUn gshap< t 3 hd form wi thj hb dg^c- 
lql>mfeh|yLJtis_jUe^ a| f aculties 1 A mind... ...tt«pacf —the mind of 

hfiiton v,hs not so feeble and pliant as t6 be thoroilghly tnnticnccd 
by the opinions of bthbr men ttith Whom he might come into contract 
His mind was like an organic body which has in posse all the poiVerk 
of defelOpmeht that display thems'clvBS in the fulness oT time 
^itf-defgt^ind — dcUHmincd or Shaped ihlo existrtice bylhb Vferyi 
nhtttru of his mental constitution F His mind coUld not barrow from 
ViOiat it cOriceiWd was Hot due to c^ctcmnl influences Jt ul: 
c anei£jrtlo^S^tence b\LZnie Woriilngs Of his bwn min dT Accotthied 
foj^-^i-explaincd. B^rdKtagton ..fpipa'ri-- bj* Ihefact df hiS m.n3 
coming under the influence of other bunds, ['the word Contngioh 
is SUggestltTi bf the notion of the power which one mirid ckerciSfes 
oVer ahoUicn Implying to it, its ou-ft special tendencies or pcdis-' 
positions, just ak certain physical diseases arb’ cofnfhiinlcatdd bj' 
contagion dr dont^act; while the phiakc cadsal rm pacijndifciteb"tlie“ 
chhnce Ihtercoorsd of one mind with atiotlicri|' ~tUicn the mind Ifess " 
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powerful yields to the. dominion of, that which is its superior 
force of__charactcrJ Not one impact--not like one of the average! 
minds, whose beliefs and opinions arc trapeable, more to exlrane- i 
ous influcnces^tlian to^^thcir own innate energies “ Contag ion” heres 
gr;i^ p»fl»nr;i» nf e;.an]p le Many people have tio. power of forming ? 
inde pendent judgmen ts, but catch those of .th e ir neighbours, be^tbey ^ 
^ood or bad “Casual impact*'s=chance communication of forceii 
from .wilhouy; 

FaraS. Davtdtc psalms—the psalms of Pavid, the Hebrew 
king The psalms arc the x 14th and the 136th. A note viorthy 
ihtng — a circumstance which demands our attention/ 
^Mig’^^e^—this means to say that nothing in the me of a ..greart 
man is w holly jiseless, to his, biographer , the.most..t rival incidents-' 
nnd^cxpressions can be, made to .throw some light on the growth >0!, 
his intellect, &c Sylvester's Du Bartas — Du Bartas, a Ercnch 
poet of the’’ sixteenth century His poem entitled 7 he Week of the 
Creation, in seven books, was translated into English verse by 
Joshua Sj’lvester The patriarch ... poetry — one of the earliest 
poems wntten by a protestant , the epithet > “patriarch’* being 
usually applied to a pater famtltas of early Jewish history, 
Fairfaifs Thrso—Torquato Tasso, a celebrated Italian poet (1544- 
1595). His famous epic, Jerusalem Delivered, was translated into 
English by Edward Fairfax 

Fage 6. Dad assumed ..mind— had .come to be looked 
upon by Milton. As a Juvenile pastime — m the light of a bo3'ish 
amusement , as a kind of intellectual recreation in which clever 
schoolboys indulge themselves graye significance 

Cf. Milton's own statement “he who would not be frustrated of 
his hope to nntcwell hereafter m laudable things ought himself 
to be a true poem " 

Fara 6. ChilUngviorth — an eminent English divine, was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Oxford He once formed the intention of 
embracing the Catholic faith, but the letter of his godfather Laud 
induced him to renounce that project, and become a member of the 
^ghcan church In 1638 was published his work — The^ Religion 
of Protestants a safe way to Salvation Laud, William — became 
pnmate m 1633, Though a man of personal piety and considerable 
earning, he was a bitter pcrsccutcr of , the puntans, and incurred 
Mtver^l odium by his attempts to force Romish rituals upon the 
ing i5h church. He was he first victim of the Long Parliament, 
cing impeached by the House of Commons m 1640, though his 
execution took place some 3 ears later. A ftf is to 
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vntc for an' unappreciative audience Disposed — inclined To be 
ientevi io — to take a kindly view of. 

FfiiXa 7 . Genjtts — bis m ental capabilities ,* the^ powers of his 
mind. Announce — disclose ; reveal. l»^etuo^tiyj.ti learning— ihz 
avidity or vehement energy which he displayed in acquinng know- 
ledge. [He was .an eager or ardent scholar ] Incidental test-^a. 
chance circumstance which might be made the means of iesitng or 
proving rr«f'twr/Ai«cjr— authenticity, the reliable char.Vctcr or 
accuracy', ■&ag;.ti»Jgggc<ui-rrccoHcct ions [Milton’s statements 
correspordii'g w'ith Aubrey’s on one point affords us the assurance 
of their acearac} in regand to others 3 

Para 8. Ready— \n the sense of, furnished with the knowledge 
necessarj' for fie had acquired an amount of learning sufocient 
enough to entitle his admission to College Pensioner — in the 
University of Cnmbndgc, one who pays for his commons out of his 
dwhlttcomc , the same as a commoner at Oxford [Pensioners, 
who form the grevt tody ot the students, who pay for their 
commons, 'cRamtors &:c." Cambridge, University Calender 1 HtsK 
r/iKrc/i— the term is applied to those members of the Anglican 
Church V ho maintain or attach especial imporUincc to certain stnet 
views of doctnne Tnc points upon which they chiefly insist are 
the following — (t) the necessity of apostolic succession, canonical 
junsdicbon, .and conformity to the teachings of the undivided 
Catholic Church in order to constitute a true and Lawful bnancli of 
the church (2) the sacerdotal character of the Christian priesthood. 
{3) th.at grace is conferred in the sacrament or sacramental 
rites including confirmation, absolution &c. on all who receive 
them law'fully and without opposing a mor.il or spinlual obstacle. 

I Manj' Htgh-Churchmcn toheving that the mnintainance of the 
catholic character and historical continuity of the Anglican 
church invohcs the continuance orrcviv.il of ancient ntual, give 
j! ritual or ccromonics a prominent place in their teaching or practice.^ 
» Those who go farthest m tliis direction arc popularly called extreme 
\High~ehurckvteK and Ritualists,. The High church party arc 
“■looked upon with suspicion as being Romanists in their views. 

Pago 6. Armtnianisni — the doctrines or tenets of the Armt- 
nians, a religious scat called after Arminius, a Dutch professor of 
the 17th ccniur}’ The lending tenet of the sect was universal 
grace or redemption Tlic n\al sect of Cah'inists {from John Calvin, 
a. reformer of Switzerland) held the theory of absolute predestination, 
and were, as a body more gloomy and moorsc than the Arminians. 
Tiic Cavalier or royalist party were Arminians, white the Round- 
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head or purtian party upheld the opposite creed To wRovf .. 
constgrei—Ui whose cate he was entrusted jPi-oc/icrrtjw— tenden- 
cies ; leanings Recommended ktmself to — ^won the favour of 
jtfift’awcrd— -promoted Proirorf— the heads of certain colleges ate 
designated by the title of Provost. The term implies one who- 
superintends or presides over a tiody 

Para 9 Toj-eaet ^ take up a position of opposition' 

to Peari— rebel ; fly into opposition To tak e e ply from fttm — 
ply means bontr^um, direction, bias Hence to adopt a mental bias 
or predilection from him ; to Jee infiuOTced him into adopting^, 
certain vievis and opinions', 'to be bent in any direction by* him 
Cf. Custom IS most perfect when it begineth in young years y late- 
learners cannot so well take the ply (ms , that requisite bent of 
miniQ Eacon’s— Custom oi*i Edueattm The Czar'S tmnd had taken 
a strange ply \shich it retained to the last. — Macaulay, Harrow — ^ 
irgoted, narron -minded, and hence intolerant of the opinions of 
others The ittior of the serjenteeth, chamber — means that ther 
tutor of the eighteenth century was, in one respect, much better 
than a tutor of the century before For, whereas the former left 
the unnianagcable pupil to follow the bent of tns own mind, the 
bttcr, by trying the method of coercion drove him into open 
rebellion Easy~gotng-^ton6 of easy wwk y rather avoiding, than 
creaung, difnculUcs The young rebel — the refractory or mtractable 
pupil ; the pupil not amenable or obedient to his authority Jo 
P^sw cftrtff— to devote himsdf to the study of 4 uch authors as 
he liked To <?nw......c*cr«ies— to force his pupil according to the 

methods of educational training then in practice at the colleges, to 
go through a systematic training in those exercises that were neces- 
sary to his acquiring skill in those branches of study that were then 
taught at the University. Sehq^sttc the beaten path or 

regular methods of academical training Wisdom — ^knowledge of a 
kind that would fit him to live his life nobly and well by enlarging 
the faculties of his mind and by developing and strengthening its 
character. [Knovdede Per sc has several steps, as the perception 
of facts, the accumulation of facts, and familiarity by experience-, 
but It does not include action, nor the power of judging what is best 
jn^ ends to be pursued or in means for attaining ' those ends 
IVitioff cborxses rot only the best »r«r>u but also the Best ends As- 
compared wjih kroueedge it secs more deeply into the heart of 
tVjrgs and mote broadly and comprehensively sums up relationsr 
draws cencluswrtv, and acts upon them ; hence a man may abound 
in knowledge but be very diffident ip wisdom ; or he may have & 
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prjuittcal wisdom with ti tompofritiTCly fertirtH slock of koowlcdgc. 
(rhotcchniwd^’kiilinthenrtof Greek and Lntin compositmn and 
public tlispumiion {''lined lhrm«"h ft krtowlcdcc of rules and 
formulas was the substiluio for that «ountl knm.fcdjTfc which Milton 
looked upon as nrccssarj' for the business of life and by means of 
ivlndi a man would be fitted to lii’C n wortJiy and u*-cful life.) 

— a scl^ '.•pcee b in Greek or in Latin on some 
irinil subject for the purpose of being’ spoken aloud ih public. 

iiifnciable , not amcmble or obedient to atithorlty. 
/cifmVtrg'.v^ <7r —HtnC(.ablc and preverse Age w.ei my mistress. 
Kickrd rebelled against, compulsorily demanded. 

/e....,.Vttfrr.'t«r<rf»(»a— an mlerhncalion is the insertion of a line 
between two other?. The /.act that this statement is inserted, os 
an afteMhoaght, in ihe m.anusrript renders it open to sospidon? 
(doubts) as to its tnilh. — leading to donbt or suipicion. 

BairS utf — spired no erfdrTm searching out. 2?iJii!dnl«fftg‘/-~dis- 
credit. Jfrrder — sli ght . 

rsgo Vr^T^^r^e ■» somdJUtt^ e/ tr/.icA 7tt teas noi ashamed 
tff.— eo.mp JoKntan . — "it miy Tw conjectured from the willing* 
ness trith which he Itts perpetuated Ihe memorj* of fils eiile, lh.it 
Its cause rras such as gave him no ?lnmc,*' A’it <f^rtjiicf„.jnea 
— it beoimes me to endure no longer the threitSonTh.ird m-tstet , 
nor those other things winch are iniotcriblc to my disjiOsition 
^wrficaAoti— .this is a mode of tempoVarj* evputaion from college j 
the refractors student being sent down for n time into the country 
temporftr)* or capricious irritation J[?em;or'~ruJlcule 
/ttofa/ioB— proof, evidence, (Milton wis called the lady oT 
Christ's, both from the singular beauty of his pt^n, the grace ahd 
reSnemeat of his features as well as for a certain hiughtt' dchc.iCy 
in manners and in morals ) Thi tJehnarhe cf "Me Jady’* fie . — 'itn 
the beginning of his undeigraduntcship he was unpopokar .iirtong 
Uic rougher men in his own College, whcrcJic was nicknamed Tht 
hedy on account of hts fair completion, feminine and graceful 
appearance, aud a rurtiin 'haughty 'delicacy^ in his jastes^ond 
morals,” — ilassen. v}//rr/driiiB~eyidcncc ‘intlmited. 

^ BimlO, Fetheeih{p--n station of privilege .ind emolument in 
English colleges whicli entitles the holder (called a frlleav) to a 
share in their rev'enucs. In Oxford And Cambridge the fcllonships 
were cither constituted by the originnl founders at the college? w 
which they belong or they have been since endowed. In almost .all 
eases their holders must h.ivc taken at least the first degree of 
bachelor of arts, or of students in the Civil low, TKar stAtnabfy 
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e/tPtJ'e— had the right to election according to the statutes or 
regulations of the College Eivari /&»£--afterwards mourned by 
the poet as his ‘loved Lycidas ” Put »n-admitted Royal man- 
an order issuing from the king Endowed appoint- 

ments created by endowments, gifts or legacies. Technical skill— 
the requisite kind of dexterity needed Prescribed exerases—t. e., 
the regular branches of academical training, such as the art of 
Greek* and Latin composition, dialectics, and the like Pedagogic 
snieriton—a. predilection for teaching shown by the candidate. 

Para 11 . Orders *« ihe Church — t e , the adoption of the 
clcncal calling Turba . prava—iha low crowd of students 
Bodleian library (Oxford)— one of the most famous of its kind m 
the ivorld, containing above 400,000 volumes It is so named from 
its founder, Sir Thomas Bodicy, who lived in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I Consorted vnib — associated with , mixed on terms of 
intimacy writh Vulgar-mtnded—ihe. c^rse and boorish Illiterate 
— ill-educatcd Peopled— HWoA R'Vis steeped age — deeply im- 

mersed in the unfeeling nature charactcnstic of the clergy of the 
penod t e„ was ]ust as bad as the other cccelesiastics of the time 
in his callousness and indifference to every noble aim and purpose 
He was filled with the spirit of apathy and indifference to every 
generous impulse and lofty aim, which distinguished the clergy of 
that period Soulless-Devoid of gcnero nS-j moiilses and high aims. 
Support— cndtsrc the company of , tolerate E&en Mede brother- 
fellows— means that college-residence was intolerable even to 
Mcdc, who, as a clergyman, had a full share in the soullessness 
which belonged to the clergy of that period , much more would it 
haycfacen so to a young ^ man of delicate sensibilities and high 
aspirations like Milton , Could fellows — was unable to associate 
with them for any length of time. [Though , he, w.as in no. way 
superior to them yet even he grew weary of their company The ' 
implication is that one possessed of the refinement and delicacy of 
feeling which distinguished Milton w’ould find such company all the 
more weansome to him J Balsham— a smaW parish of England, 
Cambridgeshire, 8 miles S of Cambndge. 

Page 9 . •pale" — the expression is borrowed from 

Milto I’s II Penstroso and denotes the qmet and seclusion of a 

college rcs,dcncc, fawunblc to study and meditation Cloister 

an atched way or .a covered walk running round the walls of certain 
po'tions of monastic and collegiate buildings The original purpose 
of cloisters was to afford a place in w’liich the monks could take 
exercise and recreation. Po/c— inclosure , space inclosed. Dispelled 
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-fdissjpated. A life „reiirement — a mode of life charactensed 
by leisure, •\\liich could be devoted to the pursuit of studies, and, by 
seclusion, favourable to thoughtful meditation Stibblan ied — s uper - 

sed ed _ Dtspensed from A7;oOT/c<fge— relieved of the task of acquir- 
ing knowledge. Having ,.forn. — having only to devote his time 
and thought to the 'rules and regulations connected uith college 
life and methods of academical training. E nrrrossed. hv — wholly 
take n up with Academical — pertaining to the college. Expand 

intellect — i^elop or enlarge the powers of the mind. Raise — 
ennoble. Pexieriti \^,_. «/joo/r~skill or ingenuity in making uset 
ortfiTrules and artifices (verbal formula) of the schools by means ‘ 
of which one disputant is able to gain success over another The I 
schools, a term applied to the learned seminaries of the middle 
ages Training was given in the Aristotelian philosophy ; and 
logical acumen and ingenuity m debate w'as to be acquired by the 
stiff and formal methods of discussion (verbal formulae) 'that were ' 
laid down for the observance of pupils Ths schoolmen diverted their } 
attention to the elaboration of scholastic forms of discussion Theirj 
methods were cumbrous and inelegant but enforcing exactitude./ 
Disputants displaj’cd their skill in the handling of technical and^^ 
prescrided rules ; the discussions were, for the most part, in rcgardi 
to hair-splitting, and subtle disbnctions al»ut the meanings of terms. 
'~lP5ra IST' The Cambridge /owe— the prevailing spirit which' 
characterised University life .at Cambndge Tone — the general or^ 
prevailing character . or style as of morals, manner, or sentiment. T, 
Eiuiter aff—Xo flutter means to move up and down or to and fro in 
quick irregular motions as of a bird just learning to fly. Used 
here figuratively to represent — the hastv fli ght from one branch o f 
gmdy t,p apotl^er be^e a proogr-QC-.snflijiient knowledge has been . 
acggaig^^oftheJ^jjjpr ; hence briefly “Rashly take u pjthe stuHv 
Page 10. Unfledged — ^before they have acquired the necessary 
educational training. S’siattcriirg— elementary or superficial Know- 
ledge To patch up — { e , to put together a sermon by taking bits 
or portions from various sources Alma matter — a student of a 
college so calls the university of which he is a member. The words 
are Latin for “fostering mother”. Reason of Church Government 
{Urged ogarnr/PreZacy) —a pamphlet in which Milton returned to 
the charge against Episcopacy, brought forward in his earlier work 
Preltttical Episcopal^’. (1642) In the time . health — when she was 
much better than now Younger — immature. 

, Para 13. Antipathy — aversion , dislike. Incompatibility — 
irreconcilcableness ; unsuitableness. Phineas Fletcher — cousin to 
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thttgi-bSt dtamtitjst ef that liSttiE known by Ws ^odm entrtlea The 
purple Idttiidi \vhich is On allegoncat dfescrif>tion of mAn, dftfcr-thfe 
mannta-of Spenser (1584-1650) cohclilfeiVe htfaihny 

Support of, Viiw— ^pihton Trammels — restraints , reslric- ’ 

libns. Portn2tIartes—ih& prescribed regulations or set rules ^bich 
have to be Observed by ecclesiastic^ Ih tile ChurCh of Englarid. 
V/hat tyratiny had utvaded iht church — ^”10 ecclesiastical mattere, 
Ltiud, 'Bishop ot London sinfce 1628, ’Snd with the Archbishoprib bl ^ 
C,ijilferbury ih prospect, i^hS Singie and paramount XindCr 1115 
"rigilant supervision there had been going ott that systematic rbprfe- ’ 
siontmdeven persecution ot Calvittistic Theology and aft tortnsot ^ 
Purtt.in opinion and pfactice, and that equally systematic ptdhibtlbn 
and encouragement of Arllilnian Theology, the lights of high 
Prelacy, *ind a strict and ftond ceremonial of tvotship, hrhich hhd 
alrwdi • Puritans thought, undone all that tvas 'issChtial in 
the English Reformation, and brought the Church of England baUk 
into the shadow of the Church of Rome *’ — iJassoft Take o^iers-^^ 

become a priest Musi slave — must be ti'ilUng to giVe Up all* 

nght to thinking for himself and must be ready to act m submissiVfe 
obedience to the dictates of the Church Withal — ^in addidoh td 
the rest. (Milton has in mind the subscnption to the ’three arltblcfe 
concerning the king's supremacy, the bo6k of Common Prayer', 
and the thirtynme articles 3 The sacred .. ipiahtng=^tht holy 
vocation of a preacher Porsybeartns' — perjury/ — — — 

Page 11 . i?«fe 7 o/»ed/-discIosed Distihet — niarkbd, pUsitiVb 

Anhpaihy — aversion Establishniini—’i i , thte Chutch oT England 
Cdnseierlious o6yec/io»s-^scruplfes t>t Conscience Rba^ons, which 
his conscience would not approve ot tlericil ptefesstoU — ^Ihfe 
vocation of an cclcslastlc Ilneonibious dista ie — an avirsion or diS- , 
like of which Milton himselt was net aw^ He had a real dislike, 
tU Ihe vocation of a priest, though he himself Vvas not adUrb ot the 
fact tcrstsleni fejrfnrc-i-Unifonn slfuciurc ( The faci ilties.oLhis 
v fflind w ere so evenly^ b^ahCed Ibat they wnrked togclher irt pcrfefcl 
3 His Views took Shape from thfe nhtUral bbht of hiS mind 
iVo'iw^—itnpulscs to conduct ‘ spnngs ot action Mbhvll tonS- 
ciarmj^rf— Motives influence the outward tohdUct of the tnhn bdfore 
tbev nse up to bis consciousness, i e , before he himSclf bccoWes 
iknre of them was a pfcrtasife 

jOriironnt»y throughout the mental Cdnstitbtlon which ftiUdb it 
iimpossiblc for him to be guided by motives wbith had not their iaiti 
'.seacfitrh from himstll Milton might have been at limes guided by 
rtCtives were seldom at Irftriahcc with the muate nhtutfe ot the mhn. 
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The motives in fact had theln origin from the uniform nature of the 
man agreeing, \vith it&elf at different and remote periods. 

CRITICAL aUESTIOKS WITH ANSWERS. 

t ♦ 

Q 1. What are the materials for the biography of Milton'? 

A. (a) A life by Edward Phillip s, the poet’s Aephew— brief, 
ine:(act,and^supcrfictal, but valuable as the work of one who lived 
in habits of intercourse with Milton to the last., 

(b) Minutes of lives 'of eminent men supphed by Milton's 
contemporary) Tohn Aubre y, the antiquary, for Antony Wood’s 
At/if na (a hi^tor}: of wnters and bishops educated at Oxford from 
1500-1690), and Fasft or annals of the University. 

fej Numerous antobiographical possages in Milton's prose 
wntmgs 

AT J} (a) and give Milton’s mere external life of the mind. 

Q. 2. Which IS the most exhaustive biography of Milton ? 

A Zi/g of MtUon by Professor David Masson . 

, Q 3. What was the Smeciymnuits ? 

. A It was an attack upon Episcopacy, published in 1641, by 
five ^rcsb^tenan divines, the initial letters of whosenames furnished 
the title, <r g., T^y stood for Thomas Young, one of the five private 
^tutors of Milton*^ * 

Q 4 Give.ajshort accoimt oOEilt03i*&.eaxly.Hfe. 

A. It was at the Sprea d E agle that John Milton was born, 9th 
December, 1608. The family at the Spread Eagle had some share 
of liberal education. Milton had therefore the advantage of "the 
home” in his favour His father was not only an amateu r in music, 
but was also an adept composer of song’s, and it may be safely 
surmised that Milton mhented his love of music from his father. He 
was sent to St Paul’s Schoi>l,_, where he received his instructions 
from Alexander, Gill, which were supplemented by those of his 
pnvate^Iurdr,' " nioma^ Yo ung It is generally believed, though 
erroneously, that this Thomas Young implanted in the susceptible 
mind of his young pupil the germs of his later Presbytenanism 

"The ' child is the father of the raan”-*-so runs the a dag e, and 
this was more than literally verified m the case of Milton, who from 
his early >ears, took much delight in the composition of verses, Of 
his boyish c\crcises, only two have been preserved — these arc the' 
English paraphrases of the 6^idic psalms, which were dope at the 
age of 

Th^’sturdy spirit of independence which was to characterise 
Milton's later life, was visible in his early years in the outbreaks of 
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lurenitc petulance and indiscipline Difference arose between him 
and Chappell, one of his tutors, which led to his bein^ sent away 

from college for some lime , » , 

Q 5 Gne a Bhort accotmt of Milton’s coUego meat 

fjambridge. 

A. (oj Admitted a pensioner of Chnst’s College, lath 
February 1625, at the age of 16 After a residence of y years, 
proceeded to his M A, degree m 1632 

(b) His tutor was William Chappcl, then fellow of Chnst’s 
College Between him and Milton some difference arose, and 
Alilton was sent away from the college for a time, and transferred, 
on his return, to another tutor. 

•(c) He was known as the “lady of Chnst’s”' — a proof of his 
irtuous conduct His force of character and unusual attainments 
. jcquircd for him the esteem of his seniors 

Q 6 What was Milton’s opinion of the Cambridge of that 
day? 

A (fl) Returning to Cnmbndge after his first summer vacation, 
Milton complains that “he was dragged from his studies and com- 
pelled to cmplo> himself in some frivolous declamations ” He set 
at nnught the rules of the college which exacted exercises from 
Students He would have wished to read choice books which could 
met Ws attention 

(6) He docs not seem to have considered the teaching given as 
fitted to expand the intellect and raise the character In 1645 he 
wrote that he never greatly admired Cambridge, and much less 
Q 7 Wlnt reasons arc there against supposing that Milton 
was offered a fellow -ship at Chnst’s College ? 

A. (a) Milton wrote m 1Q42, that the fellows of Christ’s College, 
when he left, sigiuficd iftai they -vould have been better 'pleased, 
had he stayed This remark on the part of the fellows bears, no 
doubt, emphatic testimony to their courteous spirit and their affec- 
tion and esteem for Milton, but it need not to be taken to hint at 
the offer of a fellowship 

(*) riierc hnd been only two vacancies after Milton had qualified 
him^'clf taking his B A degree, but his claims were overlooked 
(c) A fcllow-ship implied residence in college with teaching , 
but the lime of the colfegc tutor, who, just about Milton’s time, 
had ftnallj supplanted the University professor, was engrossed by 
the details of ^cll^llasl^c supcnntcndencc &c. This would not have 
suited Milton. Nor would he hate found the society of the other 
Iritnds ol that ti’ne congenial , 
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(ii) Besides, a fellowship implied ord^s , and though Milton 'had 
been sent to college with a view to taking orders, he had changed 
'his mind on perceiving "what tyranny had invaded in the church.” 


CHAPTER 11. 

I 

i 

> Analysis ; — Milton’s life between the period of his leaving 
Cambndge and his visit to Italy. 

A Gleneral : — Milton leaves Cambndge resolved upon the com- 
position of a great poetic work Neither Law nor Church had any 
attraction for him He returns to his father’s house at Horton ml 
Buckinghamshire, a peaceful rural retreat His life at Horto n,! 
s^ent in the composition of his minor poems, constitutes the first/, 
Mt of the dram a The second act embraces the period of his 
pamphleteering vehemence , and the third and last act, the time 
■spent in’ the composition of his great poems are Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, and Lycidas i 

His five years at Horton, a penod of preparation, Latin and 
Greek liters were read with meditatian and selection Milton read 
more for the cultivation and enlargement of his mind than for the 
set purpose of stonng bis mind with erudition after the manner of a 
Salmasius His comrnonplace book discloses extracts from’ eighty 
^such authors History was read for the purpose of affording his 
mind a general view of the progress of humanity > He was steadily 
w'orking up to his lofty ideal of what It behoved a poet to be in 
word, deed, and thought. > > ' 

1 B Poems of this period are (i) Qjmus, (2) L’Al Icgro and, II, 
Penseroso, (3) Lycidas , 

I. CgOTKi' — 'bitten in the form of a mask at the requests of 
Law'es, to cSebrate th'e installation of the Earl of Bndgewateras 
J*resident of Wales and the Marches and performed at Ludlow 
Castle, then a species of composition much< m favour with the 
fashionable world. 

■ -(0 George Peeles 0 /d Wives 

I -Tale for plot (2) The Latin .extravaganza of ^jjtfigjjus for^ 
character of Comus The Egortons losing themselves in the woo d* 

I doubtless grew out' of the poem 

2 L' Allegro and WPenseroso — Companion poems, the theme, 
being man, in the two contrasted moods of joyous emotion and 
grave reflection 

Its Charactertsiics — (a) Thoroughly naturalistic, nature being 
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skillfully adapted to each speaal mood , full of the fresh charm of 
countrj'hfe (&) Language, choice and happy ' > 

(i) Objedtons — (t) The fidelity to nature of the imagery 
questioned, eg, the picture of the skylark approaching, human 
habitations (a) Milton has not the eye nor the eat of a patiwahsL 
Nature seen through books, though epithets chosen with scholarly^ 
felicity Still the love of nature is there, though subordinate to man. 

3 Lytiitts — The higlnvater mark of English Poesy and 
Milton's own productions An elegiac poem celebrating memory of 
King, and in the form of a pastoral, with cxquifeite touches of 
idealised rural life and an under current of passionate patriotism 
Ptu:a 1. To qualify, profession — to perpare himself for a 
.vocation ItteompaUb^e — / e, a vocation inconsistent with his 
vicas. His father's branc(i — the department of law to which his^ 
father belonged * e. The vocation of a scrivener or attorney.. 
Entertained a thought — had an intention of following Dismissed tf 
— abandoned or gave up the idea. Silence — in the sense of .'which he 
did not reveal to others’ f ‘which he kept to himself ' With sufficient 
wirawi— with a sum just large enough for all his wants A nominal 
one — one which is a profession 'in name only, without any seeming 
posibility of an income being dcnvabl^from it ‘ To he above ii’s de-^ 
to be sociallY superior to the vocation of a tradesma n , ^^to occupy a 
^ocialstanding whiw makes one look down mtb disfavour, if ‘not 
' with contempt, on tradesmen^ Abotu^. here suggests the notion of 
“superior to " , 'exalted in resffcct of fancied dignity or importance.-' 
social standing. Jii^iorer^ t he sqiSires'were the last m th e 
order of the anstocracy of England ', Avotced o&; erf— ’Professed 
rntcntion"r declared purpose Required justification— needed or 
demanded vindication » e , which he thought it necessary to justify 
or account for To adrrontsh — to warn him The hours night — 
explained by lit hat immediately follows The day . .. gf^ /ia«d ~the 
period of .active life is _about to begin for me- At hand — ^near ; 
about to begin , about to drawn . ' 

Pago 13. When in labour — Clinst bids us to labour while it 
IS jet called day , (that is, while,we have the opportunity for doing 
so) for the night cometh when no man can work. ^ Misgivings— 
doubts or fears as to the future He is not all anxious about the 
future Ills aim , bread-vurmng — his objcdt in hfc js superior to 
tbri which concerns itself ,is to the means of gaming a livelihood, 
/•retflf ion--penod of probation and test ;> novitiate Armada— is 
one of the prominent female characters in Tasso’s "Jerusalem 
J3c'iV«ed ” She was a beautiful sorceress, with him Rinaldo fell 
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in Jo‘v:e and w^ted ins *t inie Jo _yoluptuous pleasures. He was 
■conducted by Armida to a remote island, where, m her splendid 
palace,. surrbunded by delightful gardens and pleasure-grounds, he 
entirely, forgot his vows and the great object to which he had 
devoted his life, i. c ,• The ca,reer . m life which he has planned out 
Tor himself will not allow ,oI his idle dalliance with voluptuous 
,'plcastires. He does not .intend, after the manner of Rinaldo. to 
fof get his vows a nd the.great obiect to which he has, devoted his 
^.(Ti^r liv^mg hintsdLi^^ of idle and_v_olumuous 

pleasures.^ Tai ryine % n_ihc warden of Ndlmtrfa — abandonment to 
Voluptuous pleasures. Armida is‘a sorceress in Tasso's ycrMStf/eia 
}J)eliveredl who seduced the crusaders from their enterprise and 
icondUct 9 .:tHem .to her splendid palace, where they abandon them- 
Iselves to sensual joys giving one’s self up to the enjoyment idle and 
^voluptuous* pleasures. Made and set — formed and fixed The 
accompiishineni—ths achievement , „the performance Hts . 
greatest things — he knows himself to possess ” mental powers and 
capacities which shall “enable hwn to accompfish.the greatest things 
which It is possible for the intellect of man to achieve, and, while he 
is conscious of this,, he is'determined? at.the same, to bend all the 
powers of his mind for .the actual realization of his aspirations He 
.-is'conscious-of Jhe possession of *great talents » and he is firmly 
.resolved In using them ior the achievemeht of great things Mad e 
— -indicates^the natural structurc^ofjcbnstitutjon of mind j- itsposes- 
sion of .great intellectual powersr The looker-o n —th& outside r.^ 


I who has no means of •knowing'Milton’s high Aspirations Apqlogyi 
plea urged by way of justification For " hetnsr lat e " — ^forl 
having tamed so long .withoiit'-the accomplishment or any gre at 
design , for having done* nothing and seemingly wasted his time. ^ 
More Jit — beUerjjualified for his„,^ask. Something — somewhat ,* to 
some extent Balatedness—^the state or qualify, of being late 
^ Para 2. Frame,of mtnd — mental mood , menial temper Su^le 
thief of youth — ^bgcauseitime imp ercept ibly steals away the years 
of one’s youth. St^bilerr-hom its imperceptibly or stealthily stealing' 
away the yearpdf one’s youth Full career— rapid speed Zate 
spring— the period of ,.his youth which had already advanced so far. 
J^pbud_ ha5,giVen.,jno„pronfiise,of,Tuture,greatness , has 

placed before the world no evidence of what he hopes to do here 
aftbr Semblance — outward appearance , Might truth — might 

be the jidcasion of a false inference J fr se mblance . .^0 ^aiear—niy 
outward,appearance might lea’d people to infer ^wrongly that I am 
younger tlian what I am* Judging horn my external apperance, 1 
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might not seem as old as I really am An irivard f'^aicsi-^a 
maturity of im rd , mental growth and development. An tit'xdrd 
" endlt fh— marks of mental growth and development are less 
apparent in me than they are in the case of certain men wl^o are 
fortunate enough to be blessed with wisdom at an early age. 
Jtmey^haffjr spirits — ^early-happy men , men who arc blessed 
\*ith vTsdo-n at an early age. £mfKrf/i— endows, blesses ; literally > 
to put on as clothes , but often used in the sense of endatv It — the 
growth and development of mental gifts in him It shall be . lot — 
It shall be in close correspondence with what the Deity has appoin- 
ted for him Yet be it less Heaven — a clear indication of Milton’s 
‘‘superb i^otism," and a promise of the great performance that was 
yet to be “It" refers to “inward ripeness " Even to that so me lot . 
— equal or conformable to that destiny which is in store for me. 

I \\ hether my mental ripeness be more or less, tardier or quicker} 

‘ than that of others, I promise that it shall be fully commensurate to 
the destiny which is in wait for me Even to — t e„ in correspon- 
dence with ^lan cr high — inoble or glorious Grace — the denne 


f-\ourand countenance It — the mental capacity’ or talents with 
which Heaven endows him All ts Taskmaster's eye — these two 
lines indicate Milton’s calm confidence in himself Supply **e\en " 
after “all his Indeed, every tWng tends to fit for me for the lot 
to which Providence leads me, if I only regard mjself as' being 
constantly watched over by my great 'Taskmaster — God Let me- 
, only ncier forget for a moment that God Is watching my doings, 
and my mental powers, bo they great or small, will not fad me at 
the proper time. [Taskmaster’ ==one who assigns a task to .another, 
and also superintends other people’s work "They did set Oi er them 


*asKt»asters ro afiiicl them with their burdens". — Exodus, t it 3 
Af c.r — as one who is conscious that he lalmurs under the watch- 
ful scrutiny of Him who appointed for him his w’ork in this life. 
^ft/ijrafoKy— -noble aims , high ambitions -comprehensive 

m thtr cha-ictcr , of extensne scope f/n/ormerf— indeterminate 
in cl aracter ; which had not yet assumed definite shape in hiB 
mind , which still floated hazily before his mind With ampltlude 
ritn-» deedy—wdowed with mental capacities or power extensive 
in thsir range nnd'suited for the acbicvcmcnkof high undertakings. 
Aecudemica^ rrimV-cc— residence at college ilfedifaf roM—contem- 
phMon P>'^;crfy~<5chemes Corcciom^—planning out in his mind. 

Page 14. Dir*racitng ir icreyfy— matters of a diverse and 
ch-ractw on which ts mind is employ ed, producing mental 
EtT^i U<^y h'-ij 


aspirattoiis which 

concrete form of the Parad^rf r (»maS«n«ngs) took thc^ 

general outline (shape) of wh,rh° ^‘’\®“l>stance (body) and^> 
the poor ^ "‘“s there planned out by' 

by means of bwTmpJceptJSn^^d"^^^^ embosoms, or enfolds itself 

that of thevSet^^tT frf 
windings and impeireDhble i.,™- ^ ^ *'s subtle 

though so vciy near to^London ‘"p* • CharlasI^ 
tranquility, because thcmetroMhfJLflf of ruraf 

*s now Macadar«{» ^ -P f P different from what 

^ a method of mctalhng ronds^wf k ^^bis 

; the term bdng Jn^effrirtf^'^^'f 
Macadam used broken r j ™ ^ of inventor, 
convex instcan of concave f and made the road 

still a bright, flowinir srrp-» ) Ifas still a river — was 

*'a little canal or channel!* ° It'K T ■^^S2^f“~*be word signifies 
TSU!3SRSliann£l Hence had nnr h ^*^*^*^ of a 

channel attached to a’oaoer ‘^»^“5rf"^^'^™odmtoadrainage- 

surrounded by fences or plots of land 

— t-c, Windsor Castle p-^®^~pblc, imposing. Windsor 

denceandthspnn^aLnw /i »W«r--a royal res, - 

"fWnfer. nrfi„r TU L«''"f 

over-lookmg the valley of the ThaTt^‘'®Tp'^" upon a promontory 

antiquitj all other palaces in 1 ^u^asses m beauty and 
from Milton's L’ Allegro line 'rS ^re«— taken 

groivmgfo tufts or cloisters the trees, 

'Vhich it seemed to nestle fbof Vf uo’ong 

unintuirupted Ci^«-adorn. £^«iraiCe„i 

naturalist who died in the ‘ho younger, nephew of the 

experiments too near the sfnf ??" VesuMus ivhile making 
the younger gu c us m-inv • ° ^■’^Offcr. The of Phny 
promises u ■f”'f'^A''”^®^fo~necessary. 

~the crowding together of i-^ ^orry , harassment. Chance medley 
to a regular, w'dl-olannod ^ "'f®'" O'" chance incidents, as opposed 

» confused ^tTl f 

eowteoursmt^f Pleasure, gcneralT/or 

^ . Y.®f u hind which enervates 


I’ara^. Mitton'slife ruined. 
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NOTES OX 


these poems are descnptivc of his life as spent m rural retire- 
ment In ihe steord act &c — referring to the controversial or 
‘pamphlet’ penod of Milton’s life, when England was m a ferment 
of civil and religious excitement, of which he had his full share. 
L frid/rcf— alludes to the fierce and vehement tone of his prose 
pamphlets or penod of his life He tsbreailting 8c — ive 

find him engaged in bitter party controversies against Church and 
State. This marks the controversial period of Milton’s life. We 
see him, with the other members of hiS party, under the influence 
of part> paision and religious hate, and indulging himself, in his 
controversial pamphlets, m coarse and angry abuse of his 
opponents, (breathing the foul and heated atmosphere), developing 
(generating) that fiery and passionate vehemence (lurid fires) 
which stand out with such conspicuous prominence (glare) in the 
conlroxcrsial (battailous) declamations wrought with the finish and 
iruweal elaboration of poctiy (canticles) of his prose pamplets 
rireatkuig the foul atmosphere — imbibing that temper of mind 

which displaj'cd Itself in coarse and angr} abuse of his opponents 
dcieloping The lurid fires — met for passionate 
1 ehcmence , funous and angry tone Glare — stand out conspicu- 
ously BaUaUotts canttcles—z. canticle is a little song , the allusion 
I ere is to the pieces of poetry prose, nch in the haarmonies of \crse, 
winch are found scattered in Milton’s controversial pamphlets 
against church and state Batiath rr— warlike , controversial The 
word is also to be found in Milton’s verse. Utterance — expression , 
Outward embodiment Qfihts final ^period grandeur — of the 

closing penod of his life in which, forsaken by his fnends, he stands 
oat in all the nobility of his character, presenting an indomitable 
front to his adversaries and his misfortunes Thus combating alone 
,nd friendless with an adverse fate, he stands out as conspicuous 
'irdas impressive a figure as that of Prometheus in the drama 
of Aeschylus 

was the son of lapetus, one of the Titans and Clymenc, 
fibicd by the poets to have SjaPassedLalLma nkio d^n 

to have fsm>gtogllo.f-Clar-t(;u«diPm hejgave., lifi; by .rfieaps of 
lupiter, enraged at the theft, sent Mercury 
y hmd him to mount C.aucasu->, and placed a vulture to ptey upon 
<l lb ,hi cr. P.ittison has in mind the picture presented ofliim in 
I'Tschylus’s drama, where he lowers as an imposing figure, indomi- 
pblc and subhme Ncithcr^thc wrath of jjupitcr nor the fires 
bfjranarus could bend his unconquerable spint PrometJ lan 
gr«n<fr/fr— -when, Milton, poor, old, and blind, stood apartTrom the 
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intrtions of Charles II , towcnnjf in his solitary grandqyr like his 
own SaiffTson among the ungodly Philistines 

page 15. Ttshjitd stood in defence of , witnessed in favour 
of Rightcotaness fi'e.— an adaptation of biblical language A 
fallen vsorld—a. profligate socict>. The reference here is to the 
profligacy and immortality which characterised the court of 
Charles U. 

Para 5. Deltc tous j-eiirement — pleasant and delightful seclu- 
sion Commtmtng vnth — converse with ; study of. Learning, 
l.ntya!*edge — "knowledge” seems to be used here for information 
Learning is confined to what is denred through the medium of 
books; knowledge is a wider tcmii as of things, of men &c Laid 
i/r— stored together ; amassed 5/ocl*— store ; fund Above— 

superior to Whose profession . ...learning — whose declared object 
is learning Characiertshc—^x\ especial feautre or distinguishing 
nark of such a one. Knowledge ts, ....end — knowledge is the one 
and sole object of pursuit learned inquiries or investi- 

gations Is Us own reward — is an ample return from the pleasure 
derivable from such pursuit Only a means io a further end — 
were used by him as mere instrument for accomplishing a still fur- 
ther purpose Of the man whose profession &c — in this and the 
next sentence the author contrasts the learning of an ordinary 
scholar, with that of Milton. With an ordinary scholar, learning is 
Its own reward , i e , he remains contented with the mere learning 
and decs hot wish for anything else. But with Milton the case was 
different , he regarded knowledge not as an end in itself, but only , 
as a means to a higher end, vis., as qualifying him for his destined 
av'ocation as a poeL Which conduced ... poet — ^which helped to 
qnahfy him for the poet's calling fHe made all these subservient 
to the one great end which he had in view, namely,^ the cultivation 
of poetry. Milton's conception of the functions of poctrj' and the 
duties of the poet were exceedingly lofty See page i6 of the test 3 
Para 6. Vocation— Cdnmg , professed business in life Mood 
— frame of mind. Bwoti'p;!— selt-dedicalion. The shaping idea 
...life — was the idea w’hich moulded his life, A bent of I'aiure—a. 
mental bias or tendency which was inherent in him , predisposition 
which sprang for the natural cast or constitution of his mind A 
bent of nature,..reasoned will — a metaphor from the growth of a 
tree. "Strata” arc the successive layers froming the earth’s 
surface Milton's poetic aspiration was no casual impulse, no act of/ 
deliberate choice, but an inborn instinct — s. ruling, all-absorbing 
passion, entering into his inmost being, and gathering strength with 
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his growmp years Jnvsard prompting — an incitement within him ; 
1 feeling within him which kept urging him on Which daily . one 
— the influence which he felt dail 3 ' growing greater with him. 
Gro'cs upon «jc— becomes more pressing or- urgent with me f 
becomes more irresistible Intent — assiduous , diligent Portion 
—lot Propensity of Nature — the bent of his mind To after times 
' — i e , for posterity, Zet it die— allow it to be forgotten , allow it 


to pass into oblivion 

Para 7. Ultimate^ form ... utteranccrr^c form of poetic 
cvpression which he shall eventually adopt, whether it be the 
epic, dramatic, or J 3 'ric form Long choosing, beginning laie—^a 
quotation from Paradise Lost, Bk vn Function— office ; vocation. 
Pago 16. Verse-making — used with a tinge of contempt, 
here used disparagingly for men of flippant genius, as the 
"wits of the Restoration period” — men gifted wlith intellec- 

rfetemess , men distinguished for intellectual keencss and 
siulety intellectual skill A game of ingenuity— u, 

mere trial of computing syllables having nothing to do with "the 
Vision, the faculity divine" of a true poet Prophetic ofpce—\hc 
function of a prophet nceditig devout and earnest meditation. 
F’oiofrom him— comb readtt 3 from his pen , be a spontaneous out* 
pouring Will make himself—^ resolved ,op ,Dcrfectlnt»: him.^Plf . 
IS resolved on the ^cultivatio n of his intellectual and 'moral powers 
disappointed in his expectation Laudable — praisC' 

worthy , commendable Ought . ,.poem — ought to embody in 
himself .all that is highest and best in man’s character , ho should 
«nect in his own person all that is admirable and excellent. 
resutring-^artng ; attempting. C/nlpjsJta himself,, praiseworthy 
unless he himself has done praiseworthy deeds and comes to have 
a p^ona![ Knowledge (experience) of what they mean. 

Para 8. 5)fron/fl«c»/y— natural freedom of utterance , facility or 
composition 4^«*»--spirit, dash , freedom from 
^nstraintor conventionality; Lit the giving up one’s self the 
^ 'vnUng ma free and artless manner. 

he«nn« * looKod Upon as being traits or qualities 

^ In "" ^'=’”P‘>rament. Hcre-of the kind in Milton’s 

character visible In him takes the form 
^"'■^‘’"--determination based upon a sense of duty. 

cxirtrtude,!!’^'‘T’* adherence to truth ; a love for 

tWm .1 “ to thought and expression, opposed to what is 

nn IC. .imrcrennd EmiBt devotion of Hs Ido 
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to one deferilte end Of the spontaneity self-dedtcahon — the 
common saying is that there is something wa3'\vard, and irregular, 
and impulsive, in a genuine poetic temperament Tlie early lives 
of Shakespeare, Byron, Shelly, etc all serve to confirpi this view 
But Milton is an exception to this rule, even if it be assumed to be 
correct His poetic aspiration manifested itself in the shape of a 
^eep moral resolve, of accurate weighing of himself, and of solemn 
self-dedication The ^necessity for completeness — ^or the develop- 
ment of his parts. Bui because poet — but because he has one 
definite end in view He makes knowledge a means to an end and 
•not with him the mam thing Of good just — of those attributes 
The perfect shape — the highest ideal. He will cherish . bady — he 
will tr3' to foster all virtuous principles in him, keeping himself 
morally upnghl and straight Woman whom Si Paul terms the 
glory of man — I Corinthians, xi 7 Man the image and glory of 
Cod — Gen * 27 and 7 Corinthians, on y The passage means, 
4 hat man being the nobler of the two sexes, immortality in him is 
much more blameable than in woman, the weaker sex Though ^ 
commonly thought — the great body of men hold lightly the 
absence of purity on the part of men Deflowering — dishonourable, 
despoiling of beauty and grace, debasing ConsttUient — elements 
The clement that goes to make up or constitute' the p'oeticif nature 
knowledge, wirtue, and religion Devout — humble and earnest ^ 

' "“Page 17 , 'The hallowed ..alter — the holy aspirations which, 
•come from the Deity To touch purify — to consecrate Industrious 
— diligent ; assiduous not haphazard.^ and irregular or, 

desultory. , 

fara 9 . Of conscious moral architecture — when he diverted' 
(his mind to the training and development of his moral faculties; 
laying the foundation of his moral character, and keeping his mind 
steadily fixed on the task of building up a sound moral character 
Enacted — ^sketched out for Hts ideal state — in the third book of 
'his Republic Plato’s ideal state was grounded upon moral 
considerations He bekeved that there might exist in the w'orld a 
•community of men, whose passions could be governed with modera- 
tion, and who, from knowing the miseries and evils which arise from 
ill conduct, might aspire to excellence, and attain that perfection 
which can be derived from the exercise of the rational and moral 
powers - Plato writes thus — "Our poets, painters, architects, and 
.artisans, must be prohibited from embodi’ing in their w'orks any 
’•ungraceful or unseemly t3'pe. None will be tolerated as artists, 
^Kceptsuch as •can detect and embody the type of the beautiful. 
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Oar joa\h «tU thus contract e\dusne fatniJiarity, both through the- 
e\e and through the ear, with beauty in its vanous manifestations ; 
so that their minds will be brought into harmonious preparation for 
the subsequent influence of beautiful discourse "’—Grote's Plato uu 
Pratiice—VO put Plato’s ideas into execution ; shape his life 
according to the Platonic ideas Iiaac^ Casattboti^n celebrated 
•.cholarand di\ me of the f 7 th Century He was a Swiss by birth 
•md regarded as one of the greatest scholars of the age James I , 
of England settled on him a considerable pension. The scholar's- 
iltad learning— dry, bald and uninteresting facts glSmed from 
some books by diligent and industrious reading. Transmuted — 
transformed j underwent a change /nfo ftyng ititagery—^o a 
senes of pictures, full of life and^tcr The secret . ■tmage}y~ the 
mj^tclftoos way m which the dead, inert mass of information, 
obtained at second hand from books, suggested new forms and fdeas- 
of beauty m Milton’s mmd. Dioiaft, Charles — ^Milton’s bosom 
fnend, a phjsiaan who commenced practice in London, and whose 
carl} death the poet beirailed in his Latin elegy Epiiapktum 
Damanis P/wia i».g...ffl}V*ci«g 5 — cleared of metaphor, preparin g 
m} 5 elf (bj stud} and meditation) , to plume is to adjust the 
feathers before (light 

Page 18. And Wisdom’s self &e — this is taken from the 
speech of the Elder Brother in Comus, where he explains to his- 
}oiinger brother the advantages o£ solitude Wtsdanrs s elf— 
wisdom, of her owq,wiU and accord , “ wisdo m” is personified, am ? 
stands for wase men Seeks to — repairs or goes to ; “to” would be 
superfluous in modem English, but the constmction given here was 
common in old English Her mtrse contemptahon— so m Sidney’s 
Arcadia, solitude is the nurse of contemplation Tn mnrtm ut 
hjitle o/^of mart— iiurrow^d and bustling_cines to— to here 

IS mistakenly written with all (meaning wholly, entirely) as if it 
l>clongcd to It , and, the two conjoined, namely alUto, meant 
.-jlto^tliicr Tlio prefix to nghtly belonged to the verS'^ signified 
in twain, asunder, apart , in pieces j and also had an intcnsite 
force It ought properl} to be wmten w-ithout a hyphen, as tobreak, 
(to hre.'ik .asunder) In the present instance the phrase rightly 
p'mtcd should be all to-rufllcd where to might be given .on intenshe 
force, altogether (oil) ond cxcccdmgl} disordered (to-rufiled), or it 
mgln ivc token to indicate apart and signifying 'the feathers so 
d, lOmngcd ,os to be parted from their proper position’ The 
CTPrcsstOn nghtl} written should be to-rufSed. To as a prefix to 
tlie verb tnilicatcs apart, asunder} has an intensive force- as wd]^ 
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Ani . impaired — solrtude helps to restore the mental Faculties that 
have become bewildered and detracted (all to-ruilled) and some- 
times injured amid the noise and comnrotion of a busy world It is 
favourable to meditation which fosters the growth of wisdom ; is 
hence sought after by the wise who wish for quiet, in order that 
their" minds, distracted and harassed by the bares of the world, 
maj recover their wonted tone and vigour 

Para 10 . Versions — rendering ; mterpretations. Turning over 
-s-reading through in a general way Professional ptiilologian — 
one whose special study is languages. Noi, scholar — to a philo- 
iogian (more usual form philologist) the study of any particular 
language is an end in itself, to a poet and general scholar 
It IS only as a means to an end The philologtan studies a 
language with ^regard to the history of its growth aniJ development 
and its relation to other tongues r the scholar with a new to enrich- 
ing hrs mind with noble though beautiful images, the_grace and^ 
ornament of st3'le, afforded in the literature of the several langu*-' 
ages And . purpose— anA always keeping in view the secret, 
object of his ambition vis , his resolve of wnting a griiat poem ' 
Casaubon or Salmastus — are tw'o finguistsor grammarians Read 
mih selection — exercised judgment in his reading, choosing and 
setting aside such portions as he felt might be useful to him. 
Meditated — pondered over. Equal or superior — to that of the 
writer. Uncertain — with no definite or positive view’s Unsettled 
— imdecided in his opinions. Versed in — skilled in the knowledge 
of Shallow in /nmsrf/— superficial in judgment and knowledge 
Traced — discovered. Araiits — of Soli, wrote tw’o astronomical 
poems in imitation of Hesiod , flourished about B C 270. 
Lycophron—a grammarian and poet w'ho- Ii\ed at Alexandria 
(B C 285-247) Euripides— om of the great tragic poets of 
Athens, flourished Jn the 5th century B C He was Milton’s 
favourite poet Pindar— greatest lyric, poet of Greece. Boqr 
at Thdies about B C- ‘52Z ' Memoranda — notes Evince — show. 
Discerning reading— xeadmg in which the judgment is brougjit 
into plaj’. Joshua Barnes — D D. wrote a poem on the storj’ of 
Esther , also the editor of'Severa! Greeks poets, Homer, Anacreon, 
Euripides &c (1654-1712) Apbrobriaii no— revresen t insr as his 
own Bmendaiton s — t he suggestion of new readings nr m i-pr pret a- 
fioiis of the text, corrections Familiarity — close acquaintance ; 
intimate knowledge of 

Page 19 . Infusion — pouring in, hence tincture of admixture 
F 7 aw«i'— smell. Stript of metaphori, breathing of the spirit of 
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classical authors , the pervadir^ of classical authors ; the perva- 
ding of classical imagery and thoughts Converse— lose, acquain- 
tance of familiarity Direct adaptation — opeil borrowing and 
fitting of particular passages The everpresent , adaptation 
the subtle spirit which pervades the entire body of a poem, 
better indicates the author’s intimate acquaintence with th< 
original than number of direct citations or quotations Harily 
\Colertdge — son of Samuel Taylor Colendge (1796-1846) He 
jinhcnted, in a very large degree, his father’s literary talents > He 
ifcll a victim to habits of intemperance. His poem^ show him to have 
jposscssed, in no mean degree, the poetic ability. Amalgamate d 
^^en^d The word is derived from amalgam which is a com- 
ipound of mercury or quicksilver with another metal Hence, 
figuratively used to indicate a mixture or compound of different 
dungs. ConsubslanUa l— ona in substance. sPint, or characte r 
Native though t — his onn though t , the thoughts which are the 
products of his own mind, Milton's., thought — Milton^s classica l 
< illusions do not stand off from the main body of his poems, b ut are 
assimilated to them and become oarts of one homogenious w hole 
‘-siir commonplace place Jb^k is a 

book for jolting down memoranda of choice passagesT* selected in 
the course of one’s readings Archives — the place where public 
records are kept Disinterred — brought to light , discovered. 

Thoughts — * e , the thoughts of other authori> which may havt 
impressed Milton by reason of their appositeness or beauty Verbal 
expression — the selection of well-turned phrases , the selection of 
expressed m apt and pointed language, Zracc—signs , evidence 
To store up — to gather together (for future use). Wealth of classi- 
cal allustan—ns plentiful and abundant stock of references drawn 
from classical authors Wealth — ^abundant store , plentiful stock , 
nch fund Is surcharged— o'sajlovrs , is filled to repletion Work ed 
tnto— i nterwoven or amalgamated. Texture - the generarfram e 
Work or body (of which it is made to form a homogenous whole ) 
E^raneous— foreign, from without. Cited— hrought forward ; 
quoted f^rk^,,ffuijaesses— inttsrwovcn or amalgamated vfit h 
thej cncral body of his m - gumept of whtch jt iS-4nade™tai^m a 
unilann,.pvt ftL>.cftnsi5;tf*nt Rather ihsn betn^ brought 

forwird fcitcd} as another whose independent evidence furnishes a 
support from witliout (extraneous) to his own opinions 

Para 12 , 7 b get at a conspectus— to get a comprehensive view 
of , to obtain a bird's e^e view of Lit. a viewing together 
. Page 20 , The general eurrent...afairs — ^thc general drift or 
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tendency of histoncal facts and incidents , the general course of 
histoncal events Mintiiely — m detail Continmtisly — t e , without 
break or interruption Fall of Constantinople — ms , its captures by 
the Turks in J453, which put an end to the Eastern Roman empire, 
and substituted the Ottoman rule The fall of Constantinople 
ends the era knowm as the Middle Ages, Long involved . ages 
— had been studj'ing, with due attention, that obscure period 
of Italian history relation to the middle ages. Rudolph — the 
founder of the Reigning House of Austria He become emperor of 
Germany in 1273 Stgnasius*s Htstorta Regnt lialxct — Signosius’s 
History of the kingdom of Italy Rahbtmcal — the works of th e 
Tewish Rabbis or doctors written in a later form of Hebrew . 
jg^i ^ &tjgfe - were the Tewish doctors law , who collected and preserved 
the ntd t radition s. 

Paras 13<15 Iniensii y~ ~ih& en ergy ; passionate earnestness 
Desuliortly — in a fitful and irregular manner* I 

propose to which I had determined on beforehand Breaks 

— interruptions j periods of intermission Not of production — & 
.period in which he wrote or produced no works 

Page 21 Overshadowed — ^helped to obscure , thrown into the 
background ; eclipsed. Milton's fame as the author of V Allegro, 
II Penseroso and Lyctdas was, In a measure, obscured by the 
greater fame which he won as the author of Paradise Lost Yet had 
Paradise Lost., him — the three above named poems, together 
with Comus, would have distinguished Milton from all other 
poets and entitled him to a place above all other English poets. 
These poems are a character so unique as to claim for him a dis- 
tinct rank from all other poets. Is incumbent on — is the duty of , 
developes on. 

Para 16 . Henry Lawes — a celebrated English musician, whose 
name survives through his connection with Milton. He set Comus 
to music and pla}'edthe part-of the attendant spirit 'in the poem 
(1600-1660) Composer — musical composer. Ludltne castle — in 
Shropshire, the seat of the Lord President of Wales Mask — (also 
spelt masque in imitation of the Italian) a kind of dramatic 
representation, so named because man}' of the characters have to 
appear disguised in masks It is of Italian ongin, -being -improted 
about the middle of the 15th century Inaugurated — set on foot ; 
introduced Pageantry — spectacular display Predominated — 
were the chief elements 

' Para 17 . Rpiaissa nci — the revival of anything which 4 ias long 
I^n in.. decay or 'desuetude. The, term is applied to denote the 
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movement of transition in Europe from the medieval to the modern 
world, and especially the time, spint, and activity of the revival of 
classical arts and letters The renaissance was aided every where 
bj the spint of discoveiy and exploration of the fifteenth century — 
the age which saw the intention of pnnting, the discovery of 
Amcnca, and the rounding of Afnca TTie human mind seemed to 
^thcr new eneigies at the sight of the vast field which opened 
ore it It attacked every province of knowledge, and in a few 
^'^1*^ transformed all expcnmental science The science of 
r of politics, the critical investigation of religious 

imth, all took their ongin from this Renascence— this new Birth of 
c wor Acrofj hfi‘xeen...drama — a combination of the English 

mysteiy-play or mummery' and the Greek drama Thatis, it was 
representation which partook of the character- 
^ English mystery— play and the Greek 

denotes a mixing of breeds in thct)roduc- 
o( thn ® intermixture , a combination partaking 

f the characteristics of two things. Kermrcn/ar - indigenous or 

wif'a il/»OTen>or mpsferv »/av — a mummerv 

a '''hich the players w-ent about.wearTng masks, 

ircnerxHv <;f *"? ^ or buffoon The subject of the play was 

chiracfp,- ajorm of dramatic representation, _the 

ft w i >>'^tory * 
middle much in vogue in the 

OTlv S ''•th gospel events 

Pa=,.„! and Ite rc™^Ll!Tlf 
drawing ,ts theme from the 

running tbrouch it nn,? h« "orld with a moral purpose 

merj plajs a? much ns ‘V*'** Enghsh mum- 

nnd because of the mythiiml or appeared as weanng masks 

decor.vt.ve art was ^ 

Jfnprovcmcnls in it. This introduced several 

ih«s revival ,s generally known as the 






Jienttlssancr, The English renaissance is commonly believed to 
(date from the rCign of Elizabeth Consirattted — forced ,_ccompeUed. 

Page 22 . To apply. „representattaii^^^^^'\mn^ their skill and 
ingenuity into operation in devising this species of dramatic re- 
presentations (masks) in which dress, music and scenic effects 
(decorative representation) played a prominent part in order to 
please the audience of that period who had a liking for such perfor- 
mances. lmg(iJones — a famous English ^architect (1572-1652), 
who _designe 3 the palace of Wliitchall, and had the. management 
of the courtly interludes and makes. Stoop — lower his dignity 
Xo consiruct,.,maehtnery — to inv ent the necessary appliances 
njeeded for thc.cxhibition of the pcrfomance. 

Paia 18. GKgicsgue pageant — showy, ^ectacular representa- 
tions of a quaint and ianciful^kmd By a process ' of evoUtiion — by 
a gradual advance in rcfiiicment and taste. 
jdramatic representation in which music is the principle and essen- 
tial factor. The historical beginning of the opera was doubtless in 
the musical declamation of the Greeks, especially in connection 
ivith their dramatic representations. The idea of a musical drama 
was perpetuated in tlie middle ages under the humble guise of 
mysteries or miracle— pjajs, in which singing was an accessory. 
The modern development began m Italy near the close of the 
sixteenth century— It began to be diligently cultivated in France 
and Germany about 1650, and in England, somewhat latter. 
Js at the point of death — ^is near extinction ; is about going out of 
fashion It, revival — there is a vigorous attempt made to restore 
it to favour again, though its restoration to popular favour lasts 
but for a short time Had biased out ..Htstriomaslix— had found 
vent in 6crcc and passionate language in the pages of Prynne’s 
Histriomastix Prynne’s Hisirimasti x — Prynne was a puritan 
lawyer of the time His HistriomasUx or Sconrage for Stage- 
Players (1632) was a libellous pamphlet against the courtly masks 
and theatrical performances For this the author was tned by 
the court of Star-Chamber, and sentenced to stand in the 
pillory', to have his ears cut off, to pay a Bne of £zooo, to be 
degraded frppr the bar, and to be imprisoned for life Cavalier 
portion of society — the word cayalicr signified a knight or gentle- 
man and w'as used in contradistinction to the Hound-heads The 
cavaliers were the adherents of Charles I as the Roundheads were 
of Parliament. Threw itself into — entered heartily into , evinced 
a keen and energetic delight in. Unreal — factitious , not genuine 
kept alive. Ifhnc— decay j decline. Genuine taste 
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—real or positive liking for such performances. TP 7 iaf .equal to-~ 
the picturescjucs scenes or incidents referred to in the poem which 
the audience had not the power to imagine for themselves , Extra- 
vagant excessive expenditure. The inns of Court— mn- 

corporate legal societies in London, which have the exclusive 
privilege of calling candidates to the bar, and maintain instruction 
and examinations for that purpose Whitehall — ^the roj al palace 
in London The Inns of C o udLaad J^Ai teha ll^taaL joeJtoL^ 
nn stocratic Viei “xtth each other — tried to surpass each 

other Shirley— a dramatic wnter (1594-1696); author of 
numerous plays. His masque, the Triumph of peace was brought 
out m 1633 Carew—(B 1589— D 1639). His masque, the Coelum 
Bntanicom, was performed also in 1633 

Fara 19 , Coprice — ^whim Slight — simple; not intricate or 
complex Gnr^e Peele — (1552-1598), the author of a number of 
dramas, the Old Wives Talcs being published in 1595 As in the 
Chirks, so in this drama, tw'o brothers go in quest of a lost sister. 
The sister is held imprisoned by an enchanter who had learnt hts 
art from hts mother Meroe , just as Comus has from his mother 
Cnee. The personage— the personal traits or characteristics which 
distinguish Comas , that is, in other words, the character of Comus 
Ex^-avttgai ra—a musical drama designed to produce effect by its 
wld irregularities, Dutch Professor — namely Erycius Puteanu s 
1 his Latin extravaganza was called Comus and was first published 
in jCoS Among the subsequent editions there vfas one brought 
out at Oxford m 1634, the very year of Milton’s masque 
* Page 23 out of po em — the poem v as not based on this 

^ incident but on tlwr*contrar) , the. incidetiU itself may-have ,been 
suegested by the poen Worhed poetry — invented a body of 
. beautiful poctrj out of the incident Immense step — vast improve- 
ment , great advance Tur i ooh/'— look through Jacobean Period 

— that were performed i^ho reign ^of James I 

PaTa 20 pressed , repeatedly and persistently 

•asked Stirgr/'/ifigii j/y— stcaUh .ly . i n a hidden manner Ebeu > 
etc— .alas* lUiat for my wretched self hwc I desired . thus on m v 
ji nfaCuated th at i am. to let t he nide xJnd hl py TAvj.lV 
—the extract being- taken from Virgil's second Eclogue Second 
IK logic, a general conception obtained by reflection 

and abstraction appbed to first mtcations as objects, a first 
iRvCntna jcing a general conception obtained by abstraction from 
he K eas o* image-; of sensible objects Thus the concepts man, 
animal, thing, arc first ir'crticns , but if we reflect that man is a 
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species of animal, and animal a species of organism, wd see there 
1S^no reason Hvhy 'this process should not be continued until we ha've 
a concept embracing every other object or being (ens), and thiib 
' conedpt, not obtained by direct abstractioii from the species offered 
by the imagination) but thinking about words ' or concepts, is a 
second mimtton In thf s^s^cond t7ttenttofi—[mp)ies^i^^a^ense 
different from ihd original from Vvhich the lines bate been borrowed, 
being the result 6f the exercise of the faculty of thoUght oh Milton’s 
part' . gityKisif e— exceedingly happy in its apthess or suitability i; 
none but 'Milton could ^Haye^liad^ the ingenuity td_ thus happi ly 
usirtKr’"5‘^^te”* itage — he was just beginning to’ learn 

the Italian language. The reason for the conclusion follows 
immediately L' Allrfrr o denotes t he hhPPV ma n ; 11 Penseros o. the 
.pensive, contemplative riian . >- 

• Pa.ra 21. Car’l’i ag-^ burdeningr with anxiety or vexatio n 
L’ Allegro, 11 Penseraso — (the ' Merry Man, and thfe pehsive of 
thoughtful Man) sister poems, the former describing the favourite 
studies and recreations of a merry man, and the latter, those of a 
senous, contemplative man Ode on the Naiimiy —a. hymn on the 
nativity or birth of Christ, pub 1629, and pronounced by Hallam 
as perhaps the finest in the language Foretas te — prognostication!; 
its announcement beforehand) 'Grandent — the sublimity of Milton's 
imagination Abounds m — is full of . Fnnd concei ts — cold vapid 
fanciful notions , turns of thought >and expression lacking in spint 
and animation. Is frosty — stiff and formal , devoid of warmth and 
brightness Breathe — are redolent of Idy U — properly, a shor t 
pastocaLps&ID, written in an elevated and highly fini«;h(»ri nfy le 
Breathe ..summer — are full* of the characteristic features which 
distinguish these seasons Thoroughly naturalistic — they are 
exceedingly faithful in their description of natural Bights and 
sounds , they are true to the spirit of nature. A lettei ed student-^ 
a j'oung student of cultivated tastes. ’Blended — harmonised ; 
brought ‘into happy union , unapproachale in its perfection. 
Ineffable — faultless , incapable of being expressed in words Has 
saluted '.scenes — ^which we in our -youth have also realized for 
ourselves , the gladness and beauty of which we ourselves ^have 
experienced when we were young Perceptions — the delicate capa- 
cities in us enabling us to perceive the beauties of nature Blunted 
— deadened ; had lost their keeness of perdeptiOn Diluted ly—' 
had been enfeeble d or enervated, lit thinned, hence diminished in 
strength and vigour Social dtsiracitons — the gay functions of 
si^ial life that tend„to wrap the fine perceptive faculties of the soul. 
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The gaieties of social life as seen in great cities, such , as balls, 
theatres, late banquets etc , which rob the mind of the relish for 
the simple pleasures of country life, 

Para 23 . truthfulness Impugned— c&Wid. in 

question found fault with /m^agned— called m question Then 
io come &c —L’ Allegro, 45-6 He wishes to her the lark begin its ^ 
hight, and then to hear it come to his window and give him “good 
morning”— This is the generally received interpretation of 
the passage “Other interpretations have been suggested by those ' 
reluctant to allow the ignorance of a lark’s habits— the untruthful* , 
ness to nature — shown by Milton, if the above construction be ' 
adopted * * And it has been maintained that it is the poet who is 
to say good morrow ” Inspite of sorrow — “out of a spirit of spite 
towards sorrow, and so to spite sorrow ’’ Hales In other words, 
to put sorrow out of countenance ; to dispel or put sorrow to 
flight. Consfrne— interpret , explain To convict Milton — to prove 
Milton to be guilt of the error. Close — accurate ’ 

Page 25 . The eglantine . twisted — in L* Allegro “Perhaps by 
the epithet twisted Milton means to express some special species of 
swcet'bner, else he is inaccurate here too " — Hales. Eglantine— 
has some times been erroneously taken for the honeysuckle, and 
It seems more that probable that Milton so understood it, by his 
calling It 'twisted ' If not, he must have meant the wild rose.” 


Nares Cowslip — the pepular wild flower found in British pastures 
and hedge-banks It has umbels of small, bluff-yellow scented 
flowers on short pedicels Wan — colourless , pale ; sickly of hue". 


It may kive appeared to Milton of the colour approaching the light 
tint ol amber due perhaps to the visionary defect incipient in him 
The violent as glowing — again we have the authority of Shakes- 
peare arrayed against Milton, who speaks of the violent as dim. 
The poet may have meant to suggest the bright freshness of its 
colouring as washed in the morning dews Glowing — having a 
deep rich colour. Reed — any tall broad-leafed grass grow ing on the 
margin of streams or in other w'et places The common reed is a 
stately grass from 5 to 12 feet high, found nearly in all parts of 
t eWorld It is planted for ornament The breezes wafted from 
It might be spoken of as being soft or balmy. Balmy— might 
I 'cn in the sense of, .ns being soft, soothing, refreshing Hearse 
le.c las t le force of 'tomb / more strictly, the canopy, usually of 
open worl or trclhs, set over a permanent tomb Cf 
pndcmcaili this sable hearse 
Lies the subicct of all Ben. Johnson, 
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It is now used to indicate the carriage for conveying a dead person 
to the grave Laureate — maj' allude , to. Lvcidas beiog.a.ppet..or 
rather to his being lajnent^^bjTpMis^ L^idas represents Milton's 
fneiTd-KingT who was drowned crossing over to Ireland The 
objection raised to the (lowers that are to be scattered over the 
tomb of Lycidas is due to the fact that some of these come into 
bloom at seasons different^from others Rathe — early ; occurs an 
Lycidas, 1 . 143.- Arcades— ^art ol a MasqueTliy Milton, .performed 
before the Countess Dowager of Derby, at Harefield, near Horton, 
in 1632 

“Pale primroses. 

That die unmarned, ere they can b^old * v- 

Bright Phoebus in strength” Winter's Tale, IV 4 

Si^proof—t e , impenious to the light jif the stars , shutting out 
the stars from view b> reason of its foliage Singe — scorch 
i’AflwcM— scattere,^ Grove — a trench or holloivv « Set dovni to — 
ascribed to Lonventioral language— thu style of poetic expression 
then in fashion with the poets. Conventional— that which is 
sanctioned b3' usage Vice — the grave defect , senous evil En- 
forced— <.n]omcd To real defect ..knowledge — to a real ignorance 
as to the objects of the natural world. 

Para 83 . Score — aground ; of a like character Monumental — ■ 
occurs ml 135 II Penseroso Meets his match — used ironicallj’, 
meets his equal in dullness Tremble — ^hesitate So acute — sharp , 
penetrating (ironical) Ingenious — acute Histone — in the sense 
of — with legends attaching to it, coming down through successit e 
generations. Vp,.fi.rn — with the fern plant climbing thickly, 
midwa)', up to It. Ob^sk — as obelisk is a pointed pillar, set up 
to record the honours or triumphs of kings, as the obelisks of 
Egypt Memorial — raised for the purpose of commemorating some 
event Note that Pattison here explains the appropriateness of the 
epithet monumental as applied bj' Milton to the oak 

Para Si. Humours — whims., eccentricities Naturalist — a 

dose observer or student of nature Has neither the eye . natura- 
list — ^has not the faculty of close and minute observation or the 
keen, sensitive power of distinguishing sounds which belong to one 
who makes nature his study Natures things and ways— the objects 
and processes of nature Which leads to then — Cf. Slopford 
Brooke’s remarks on Wordsworth — "who loved nature with a 
personal love, even the love with which a man loves a woman He 
could brood on her character, her ways her life, as he did on those 
of his wife or sister “ Sense — ^knowledge. Outdoor nature— n&tvin 
3 
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as seen in wood and field and grove ^mtenm t— dsxa £i\ . Jf tfn 
experienc e , licrc in contradistinction to xr.ifnhfir x.hicli means. 
drav n from books , the rccorcd rc5uhs_oLth e_mgn;s^\;SSJaaUQa^ 
He had ..cAnm— Milton had not that knowledge of nature 
winch IS derived from experience without regard to scientific 
accuracy which njakes the Angeler ot Isac Walton charming 
tr not 6oofa -»- MtUon derived his Knowledge jot natur e 
from the study of books and not from personal observation of 
natural obicc ts Hts life spent . /»xni — Ins time is devoted to 
reading and when he goes out of doors, it is with a mind 
filled with thoughts and fancies in regard to nature, gleaned 
for books H e does looL boohs. — Milton's observation of xiature iS" 
modified by^is knowled^ of books He saw nature with his 
own eyes, but he expressed his impressions in the forms of speech 
of his great classical matters {L’Allegro and 11' Penseroso, 
Stopford Brooke says, **it (the natural description) is neither 
the dcscnption which imposes one's own feeling on nature, nor 
the moralising description of Gray, not does it even resemble 
that description which in Shelly and Wordsworth was built on the 
thought that nature was alive and man's companion It is the pure 
description of things seen, seen not necessarily ihrotigk the^poet's 
own mood but always in direct relation to man and to the 's^^ccial ' 
mood of man’s mind which Milton has chosen as the groundwork 
for each poem ] N afttral impress ions < vailiaut — ^lie is susceptible of 
the beauties of nature His mind is open to the mfiucnccs of nature 
But always clothed them — but in setting down his impressions m 
V ords, he mikes use of those beautiful phrases and epithets which 
hive been resorted to by the poets of all ages Crdferf— gathered 

tegether , gleaned Qradns Parna ssum—a step to Parnassus. The 
phrase is applied to Latin verses as aids to the art of wnting Greek 
•ind Latin verses The composition of Greek and I atm verses is 
still practiced at the Universities as a mc.ins of educational training. 
Parnassusjvas a, mountain near Delphi in Greece It has two sum- 
mits, one of which was concscrated to Apollo and the muses. Hence 
It came to denote, poetry Gradus ad Parnassum accordingly means 
I book on the art of verse composition Hts epithets Parnassum 
he do(» not select his epithets slavishly from the classical poets 
Without any thought as to f heir significance or appropriateness, 
using them simpU bccimc they have been so u®cd by the classical 
v-rltcrs'av is done by the jxiets of the school of Drydcn and Pope 
77 ey are esprcstis<e of some rea7if>»-~thcy stand for some aspat bT 
nature or rotnc phase of feeling, 'fhey arc not sonorous adjectives, 
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thalrilare'ncrlfroper’applicatibn iii connection "with the substantive 
they represent sOntethirtg which'thc paet' hirtiSelf has ‘ 
felt ; they produce the itftpressions which ilattiral objects haVe made 
on his own mind Not of artj* qtialtty ..iLemselvss — they are not 
descriptive of any quality in the objects themselves i^ihicb the poet 
has discovered by a careful and searching sefcrutiny T/its emohan 

— the- emotion evcited within’him by natural •sights»and sounds’^ 
wirf-^his gemus'or^kill as a “poet* S^omfs— fivesits character; 
marks or designates. Added — additional pleasure * - (^letssicra l 

iyf>it7tescetic e- —ot reviving in the mind the real nature of som e 
xrell-knowm passage or line in classical poetrV . The ^andWiKg 
moon — in' II. Penseroso 1 . 67 Ongtital srgntftifitoe^^e force or 
meaning of the epithet as first used Comei hov.e to the 7 eader 
— appeals to the reader’s imagination £H//a'ncW— heightened ; 
additional Erranieitt /anaw ' — wandcang mo on Seco7id hand 
effect — diminished beauty or force The second hand ,iCOpy — 
appeals with less beauty or force to the imagination That is, 
though borrowed from Virgil, it is still used appositely in reference 
to the moon as a poet saw it and' the thought it awakened in hiS 
mind ^ftT-lnak&S:' »<;<» of rjpgrrtplif^ fmirhae 

borrow\a*BB?^!nf)! ;^ tTie<;R dRchnptiv e touches. d^ really rpprpggnh 
what Milton saw* and thb’emotions they ayt^akened in hjm 

Page 27 * 7 b behold tliO -aand’rtng moon Sc —II Penseroso, 
dy See. Riding near k'er highest 7 ioon — on the point of culminating * 
highest noon being the highest point of hfer nightly course The 
expression ndtag occurs elsewhere {Paradise Lost ti v 905-6) — 

HerperUS, that led’ 

The starry host, rode brightest , 

Allegatton—charge Phenomenon — spectacle j sight'. Intense — 

keen Projected — threw. Throb — beat , pulsation', hence, ex- 
citement.. He projected .him — ^he invested the object he was des- 
chbing w'ith the emotions which it^awrakened in the depths ofhis own 
soul ; he cast, as it were, the pulsations which it' kindled within him 
on to the object he w'as descnbmg. His description of objects was 
in harmony with the feelings which they incited in his own breast ; 
as he felt in regard to them so he desenbed them If he used 
the language of other poets it was because their language best 
represented the feelings an'd emotions excited m his mind by the 
objects which he described RecollcctedJsae — loveansinq fT-nm Kg *Cr 
reminiscence of his siiidies of classical and other poets . The natural 
objects which he saw recalling to his mind emotions similar to what 
he experienced in his studies of the poets, the-recollection of this. 
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fact awakened in him pleasurable sensations and he spoke of them 
in the language of the poets with whose wnting he was familiar 
Para 25’ Atitiud e—% e. his wj^iy oLlooking at .natur e, the aspect 
of his Tftind in’"rcgafd to -nature A 

makes the.obiccts oLibsj-atMral ja!Qd d . Jhg J ^ ivf n . rficnlar^n d 
metho dical -obsecjafifljr ; one who studies the objects of the natural 
vvocldraccordmg to certain fixed and regular principles of observa- 
tion C/ore— minute ; exercising great scrutiny Who feels . dissect it ' 

vvho keenly realizes the gcneraUmpression which a scene in nature 

produces on his mind to be able to analyse (dissect), the component 
elements of which it is made and which had helped in uniting to 
produce the impression Jt ts not books — to find how far his 
observations of nature correspond with what he finds recorded of 
her in books. He ts learning,, books — he is not storing his mind 
with a multitude of facts learnt from books, but he makes use df 
the knowledge gained from books as a means to this higher end viz 
that of self-culture Nutriment for the soul — matenals for the 
cultivation of his mind He ts making himself~he is devoting 
himself to the highest development of the iaculties in him The 
highest object — the first or supreme object in the world 
vtdsar sense— m thg^common or^ general acccptation^of the tetnj-.as 
under stood hy^the generality.of men , namely that nature is formed 
to minister to the needs of man As an excitant . emotion — as a 
means or an agent for awakening m him pleasurable and noble 
emotions To register — to record To empfy .soul — to reproduce 
the emotions winch nature awakened in a mind susceptible of (or< 
keenly alive to) its most subtle and delicate influences 27ic external 
forms , poe/— what he sees is desenbed for us, not as they might 
actually appear, but according to the impressions which they have 
produced on the poet’s heart and mind They thus are represented 
m a way very different to what they are They arc depicted for 
us not as they arc but as the poet’s imagination sees them. Fngid 
— cold, spiritless But by communicating ..breast — the thought is 
Mmihr to, watched the phenomennon with a feeling so intense etc. 
which closes the first para of the page Intense agifa/ioB— the-keen 
cvciiement The nocturnal spectacle— the appearance of the moon 
IS the poet watched it at night i?OKsc— kindles ; awakens 

Bam 25. Thse into idylls— namtAy L’ Allegro and 11 Pcnscroso. 

Page 28 ChilierK //j/fi— a ndge of chalky hills, traiersing 
the ciunirj of Bucks and extending to Oxfprdshtn: Their principal 
•.ummit is about poo feet above the level of the sea Are not"' high 
enough„,breast— the reference is to 'the lines in L'AIlcgro.* 
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•‘Mouhtains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ’* 

Pollard tvtllow — si tree the too or poll of which is cut off, and thu s 
caused to for ip a denseJiPaH of .iprearfinfr hra^cheg. Ceji^or— ’ 
c ntic (used with ‘a touch of sarcasm ) Stndtous — favourable to 
meditation. Pcfe—Cnclosure This thing — « e questions so Silly 
or absurd SupetJluQtts—yxmcc.Gssa.vy, the implication being that 
it IS necessary Truth of faei —da.noMc& an exact correspondence 
or agreement between the things themselves and the statement or 
description made in regard to them ; while denotes 

a correspondence between the description of things with the concep- 
tion "of the poem viewed in its entirety In other words, the 
account given of thing s. Aiarmpnises (agrees) with fre general S 
p«lur?^oMeivc 3 ]^E 5 ?^c^~poet's imagination. The^stetements orj 
description of objects arc not incongruous with the other parts'^ 
the poem cither in thought, feeling or emotion If indeed the^ 
phrase . self -contradictory — contain within it words of a mutually| 
contradictory or opposite character He m eans to say ,that the| 
phrase might, on the one hand, be taken to denote tnith of fact| 
andTonTlicVthcr, poeti^ truth, and since these are two diftercntl 
sets of ideas, it would*thusinvohc a self-contradiction* Milton isl 
not a desenptive poet if wc understand the expression to mean a| 
A poet who gives us a faithful and exact account of the facts oft 
nature.as tfiey arc, when closely seen by the bodily eye. In thisl 
sense lie might not be faithful in his dcscnption of nature, though! 
at the same time his descnption might be in keeping with /tis con-) 
ception of the poem. 

' Para 37 . IIis theme— the mam object of his verse Of -joyous 
emotiott—ss in L’ Allegro Grave refleefton — as m II Penseroso He 
traces a likeness or resemblance in nature to illustrate the thoughts 
awakened in his mind. Tjie shifting scenery — the varying of 
natural objects in either of the two poems The cheerful man 
walks amidst objects which foster cheerfulness, while the thought- 
ful man is surrounded by objects which induce sober meditation. 
£(mtsier.f o~\ s adapted to. dependent on The very mood — that is, 
the two dilfercnt states of mind represented in the two poems. Thom- 
son, James — the well-known author of The Seasons (1700-1748), 
usually held to be the greatest descriptive poet of < England His 
great descriptive poem appeared between 1726 and 1730, the first 
being Winter (1726), and the last Autumn (1730), Sets himself— f 
applies himself to the task ; devotes himself. To tinder phenomena 
— to represent or exhibit natural scenes. Vivid presentation — a 
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powerful ard effective descnption Gorgeous — rtch, sonorous. Of 
*’ie year — of the vanous aspects of nature as she changes with 
each of the four seasons of the year :Rcgtsicrcd Gis phenomena— 
4n\en us an exact and detailed account, of natural ob]ect5 of scenery 
as seen in the regular course of the twenty four hours Atxthe 
sttU'dponii — in the position or place of obsetvation Beforo^^^ 
deploy — before whom they pass under review, before whotn they 
he spread out to tne.w or unfold or display themselves The tern 
IS borrowed from military language, where it denotes the expansion 
or opening, out_ of troops previouslj compacted into a column so as 
to present a more extended front, hence, to open out to unfold^ to 
display He mahes us picture the phenomena as they w ould appear 
to the individual who views them in a certain mpod of mind. We 
see phenomena jUst -as such a one would see it when regarding 
them in a certain frame of mind fi^'oits — as in L’Allegro, Melon- 
asinll Penserso Js not a hare spectator .then — one who 
simply observes the facts of nature Conformed .mtelltgence— 
possessed of the mental quabties of susceptibility to natural influ- 
ences and the power jof intellectually appreciating them, -orpos- 
sessed of feelings that arcikoenly alive to impressions from without 
and an active thoughtful mind able to understand and appreciate 
them De^cnp*ton melts xnio emo/toM — the descnption of pheno- 
mena imperceptibly passes into a presentation the emotions 
which they ,hindl^(give nse to). Ifelis into — ingf^ihlv passe*; intn , 
.merges itself imperceptibly Contemfilahon . lOTgcgr y— and ja 
reflection on the nhpnn-n ena. the thnigh*'’ thpv 

'i his is set forth in the form of a senes of images or touches 
of picturesque discription Imagery — discnptivc representation , 

figurative illustration Description melts tnio irfltsgcty £fc , — ^we -do 
not wait to note the accuracy of the ptetune but allow our minds to 
fill under the spell of the emotions which the picture as a who’e 
kindles jn us j while the thoughts suggested b) natural scenery, 
its views, sights and sounds take the form of a scries of picturesque 
presentations 

Pago 29. Ctjirm — the plcasuraUe and dchghtful emotions 
V hich the yiow ♦ f country life excites in a beholder T^ei to us 
—“presen^ broucht before our imaginations. 

an exact outline of tfie natural scenery'. Subordinate to — made to 

be dependent on The human ^centre — ^thc man before whom they 
deploy 

j Pitra- 23. A. gisdson.c spontareity—a. bright and joyous frec- 
t*om of expression. They seem, a$ it were, to flow joyously from 
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hi-? pen. airj j tenderly grACeful Play tthwt - which 

moi e hghtlj, w-tth a Ijnskneis; and rivAcIly - dw /w iniagtt'itttfs — 
s^m and grave conceptions Tf-e freedom and /folic-^thc spon- 
tnniety of spornr^cs® (Jracc— charm of rbctricftl (low Jnfroxn- 
sefior — ^thCL^^tatc^Of^jgnahty^ oLJbeing,.ttrjtieA^cxjlC{npqrc ; whence 
naturalness Cxamphs^in the sense ol pactic instances. Ai^:^ 
m^drra stnef ecit7i0y»y-~s.rc tiscd ter}* sparingly, Jhe thoughts 
ate exprcsscdjn pithy and condensed language TIic thoughts arc 
few and weighty and etpressed in as few words as possible The 
rfr/parc cxwWiga:~thg pmcticcof an ip diilceace l p..,in_exfC5SLVC 
hroftKloft^qf tl^oughts -mrf \inrdc JTpc/'ffrtflBi— the poets, of , the 
age of Spfnscr. 

inT&W Its:: Uih tsrler p-ark—A figurative statement for Uic 
Tpomt of highest excellence The cKprossion Miigh-uMcr’ denotes 
the utmost elevation of the tide Cetel of tlit same 

imaginntHc height. Crei'/r— stands frr ‘pOctiC capacities^’ A 
d»Vj 5 ]^a^(uncml h 3 'mn ; an elegy Cainittiafittj^ f^otnt—thc point 
^.tghest excellence. A j^rea/ advance ufsan —a marked superio- 
ntyto Laid cut — constructed 0»j /Ac fi»i« c/’— on the plan of. 
The the postoral pocnis then in \ogue. Laid oui 

/r'liu—bailt up on the principles of the current pastoral pootr}% 
which, of course, docs not oa«cribe the actual life of a shepherd} 
but introduces an idealised rustic life ^storal jioem— A poe m iri 
whxch-thc image*'}' is dr.aw n from the kind of life led by shepherd*/ 
P x 7’ <tsi/c ..rvra f life — charming and delightful references, sea tr 
jt crrd th i riudi the nof »m. to the hfe oLsuopk.c,huutgv -folIv».prc£catcd i 
} ^ TlUh egloy jntrJ0tLaiUire4iLrfttoaftcc JOfens wp—rcvcals ; brings 
to light. Deifer vein — more Intense tone Vehement aud dan-i 
j|T<rrorM*~passionate'”afld ominous. Stirred — roused TAc^ Jlchrexof^ 
p rof hei — .alludiUg probablv to Krckiel, one of the four gccalcr 
prophets ofTlic Gld Terta stent, whe*ie great theme is the destruction ^ 
^ Jerusalem for the a jto-tic v of tlie Jews “The depth of his i 
matter, and the marvelious nature of the visions, make htm 
KPattotta^'y ahsenre,'‘ — Dn Ststi’h Veth conceals itspif, 

paver — t.e, those in power. Pjtrpose esst^stafteal — intcntion.ally 
obicurc IfikeJhitt vluch stirs ed .cHi/yinr/no/,— ' here th&-nolittc. tl i 
prediction of Mifton, as given in tun Ltcidas, is compared to th ei 
rnvstenous p*'f dictions .abo ut (hc-dooni-OL Icrusalem in the book o f ' 
nxekic l Both .are grand .and awful, and both arc ton ccrbiin 
extent beyond the Comprehension of the reader bj reason of liie 
obscure language in avhich they arc purposely couched. Last 
came fii'c.— see Lyctdas (toS &'c.) where St Peter comes in awful 
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and mj’sUc guisCf and laments the death of Kmg» who had been 
destmed for the fall of the corrupted clcrgj' - 

BftgO 30 . Tjie _^Cassandra of JEscIiylus's Agamemnon— 
“Agamemnon” is the name of one of the tragedies of vEschylus 

<;;;fi.^flyrfrg,was«daught£Lto Priam. Qf. , Tray SbsJasUhfi-f^of 

On the fail of that 

cjtv she became the prize of Agamemnon, who brought her to 
Mycena:, Avherc she became the victim of Clytemnestra s (Agamcm*- 
non’s wife) jealousy She foretold all the woes of Agamemnon's 
house when shc^ accompanied him to Greece ^ ' 

— Laud» ^Archbishop of 
Canterbury since 1633. nas still crushing Calvinism and Puritanism 
in England * ♦ * Unable to endure this state of things, many 
of the bolder Puritans had gone into exile in Holland, or had 
emigrated to America, while those that remained at home, forming 
a large mass of the population of England, lay m a dumb agony 
of discontent. We ntworth was ruling Ireland with a rod of iron s 
and the business^ re-shaping the Kirk of Scotland into a more 
perfect practical representat»n.«f Laud’s ideal Beauty of Holiness 
had been steadily in progress Precisely m this business of the 
Scottish Kirk, however, had the policy of Thorough struck against 
a rock of opposition In July 1637 the Scots had risen in not and 
rctolt against the attempt to introduce Laud's new Scottish) 
Liturgy and in March 1638 the leaders of the Scottish people of 
all ranks leagued themsch cs for open resistance to the death, and 
swore their famous Covenant The news ran through England, 
stirring strange hopes in the hearts of the Puntans ” — Masson 
Heat causes &c — there were good reasons for the deep vehemence 
|of feeling 

Pa^a 30 . Closes — displays itself Irtriisive — uncalled for 

Ptc*uresque vein — his genius for beautiful descriptive portraiture 
Crossed vntk — intervioven with Fanaticism — religious bigotry- 
S<id— pensive charm Covena ntor — pno of the extreme puritanica l 
party m Scotland , so named from havine subscr»bed the '*soli» tnn 
L|cg£ ae and .Cos cnant ” fi 6 .t 8 1 for the preservation of the retopne d 
■ atSlLlnamst the encroachments nf_ Popur y and . Prelacy jSad 
f>f Petraeh — Frnnsisco Pctrach was a great Italian poet of the 
I4ih century His poem and sonnets, which are of the highest 
finish and moledy, are tinged with a shade of melancholy, on 

f iccounl of hU unrequited love of Laura do Noses, of w'hom he 
lad become profoundly enamoured Zo >»ref^ H-~ to be combined 
2;, Neutrelteing each other — destroying the effect of each other 
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iBlended — ^interwoven. By the presiding &c. — by the skill of the 
poet dtrecting or controlling the opposite elements and thus working 
them up into a complete whole ; but done with such art as to be., 
imperceptible. For all were round Se — for all were trained ati' 
the same University, namely, Cambndge 

31, Two-handed'- engine — .according to Masson the 
Houses that must deliver England from the Episcopal tyranny. 
‘The preluding &e —the premonitory signs of the Puritan revolt. 
Sweep away — put an end to I nhibi t — f orbid the theatrical repre- 
sentation of. Austere chastity — inflevible purity or'anorals . Some 
mclanckoly-^-ii touch of .sadness '/ohnson detects -some ^melan- 
choly Sc — "through these two poems the image are properly 
selected and nicclj' distinguished ; but the colours of the diction 
seem not sufficiently discriminated. I know not whether characters 
arc kept sufficiently apart. No mirth indeed, can be found in 
his melancholy ; but I am afraid that I always meet some melan- 
choly in his mirth.’*— yo/inson's Life of Milton. Tones — traits 
characteristics 

. CUmCAL ftUESXIONS WITH ANSWEES. 

Q t. St.ate Kiltott’s Bchcme of education for a poet. 

A The .scheme of education which Milton lays down for the 
to-be poet almost coincides with that which Plafo enacted for his ^ 
Republic. VIS , a simultaneous development of all the powers tliatl 
are in man — the intellect, the emotions, and the will. Poetry is a 
high calling, akin to prophecy, and far higher than more verse-’ 
making A man must be himself a true poem — complete and beauti-: 
ful m all his parts — before he can presume "to sing high praises of* 
heroic men ** His first business, therefore, must be to store his 
mind with all useful knowledge To knowledge must be added 
/wisdom , moral development must accompany intellectual "A 
poet’s soul should contain of good, wise, just, the perfect shape " 
But far higher than cither of these two constituents of the poetical 
nature stands the third ; to knowledge and t)<!^ w|sdom must be 
superadded religion, because the poet’s highest utterances come 
from God ' ^ 

Q 2 Alleged inaccuxaoy of Ms L’AUegro and H PenBeroso. 

A. Critics have found fault with many of the minor descriptive 
sketches of those two poems, on the score of their "untruthfulness 
to nature" But t his arises from a mistaken notion that the poet 
w as d escribing some^ctiTai "*scenery . "The purpose of the poet 
was not^ to describe actu^al scenery, but to represent two moods, 
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and'to do so by making each mood move, ns it were, amid circums- 
tances and adjuncts akin to it and nutnuve of 4 t Hence the 
scenery is visionary scenery, made up of random Tccollcclions from 
various spots Wended into one ideal landscape" ft is not the 
description of outward scncry but the mood of tlio spectator, that 
the poems purport to lay before the reader , as Pattison remarks 
“The scenery is subordinated to the human figure m the -centre.’' 

Q 3. '•Verse-making IS, to tke itits, a qame of ingenuity to 
iUlion, it is'^prophctic office" Sc,— Explain this 

A To a mere versifier, writing poetry is nothing more than a 
computation of sj llables , for such a sort of work, no long prepara- 
tion IS needed Pope “lisped in numbers, for the numbers came” • 
and, considcnng the nature and scope of his pocty, Me have no 
cause to be surpnsed at his prccosity But Milton's genius was not 
of the t} pe of Pope , he was not to put into metrical language \vhat 
cvcr3 body secs and hears Like a prophet of the olden times, he 
was to have high and mystic visions, — visions not vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals His imagination was to soar far above the earth 
and Its petty concerns— to explore “the secrets of the Hoary Dccn,'’ 
to describe the primal innocence and felicity of our fitst parents, and 
to behold the throne of the Most High, which the highest “arch- 
angels approach not, but with both wings shade their eyes *’ Surely, 
themes like these cannot be grasped in the compass Of bncf days 
or months, but require long years of Unremitting study and 
meditation 

Q 4. What js the garden of Armida ? 

A Armida is one of the pomincnt female characters in TasSo’s 
“Jerusalem Delivered " She was a beautiful sorceress, with whom 
Rinaldo, the Achilles of thc^Christian army in the Crusades, fell in 
iovc and wasted his time in voluptuous pleasure 

Q 5 What 15 meant by saying that Miltpn destined for 
ftupsclfjipjnflolenti.tarryiiig m tiie gniden Of Anmda. 

I A When Milton came home from Cambridge, he had no 
profession, and it seemed as if he had come home to lead an idle life 
of pleasure But it Wt-is not really so He had a great purpose, »iir , 
to be a poet— and was steadily prepanng himself for it. 

Q 6 Give a picture of Milton’s mind after he left college 
A Citing up all desires to take orders or to be a lawyer, 
Milton, at the age of 24 with amplitude of mind to greatest deeds, 
returned to his father’s house. Though his father was not a wealthy 
n.an, he had competence enough to allow his educated son to lead 
an idle career. Noble aspirations for immortality filled his soul at 
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'this tirae.' iHis was .a tntnd'tnade andset-wholly on tlie accomplish- 
anent'pf greatest ithings^nd he seemed -to have felt it so He must 
leave a noble imonument ’behind ihira — he must bequeath a nch 
flegacyiar which postent^' must alwajs be grateful to him ^his 
•was ithe guiding .pnnciplei the secret Mmpulse of Ihis life He was 
nptiooly prepanng himself for bis mission, but he 'felt that what 
ie was doing svas iperhaps the Ibest that could be done under 
the circumstances His accademical education was complete, but 
bis-self-;educafion was .still imperfect. And he retired to his father’s 
secluded residence nt Horton to pass his probationary stage To 
Milton, knowledge was>no+ an end an itfedf but only a means to -the^ 
attainment of the higher object he had in view Through ostensibly 
smndler, be'wasTcally workmgbard as an apprentice 
/n^Q 7 Give-ashort,accouDt,rf3^tOTX,residenci^at Horton.. 

/ A The little vrllage of 'Horton was a lovely country retirement. 
'The scenes in their virginal beauty were preeminent!)^ calculated to 
<de.velop to poetic sensibihbcs Here be could .enjoy unbroken 
deisure and tranquility of mind ^ 

•Q S Give an account of , Milton’s five wears of preparation at} 
Horton for his vocation as a poet , 

A (a) Milton spent this period in coj/fthttning (fits nahire. 
In his beautiful residence at Horton, he could enjoy unbroken; 
leisure, solitude and tranquility of mind. ; 

' (h) He spent his time also in comimimrig mih books He says j 
of this period that he enjoyed a complete holiday in turning over, 
JLadn and Greek authors A commonplace^ book of Milton’s, ' 
belonging partly to the end of the Horton period, has notes mostly j 
<(f historical facts, extracted from about So different' authors In; 
various languages His method of study was to read persevenngly 
land systematically over with a definite purpose in view, and not in 'j 
■desultory manner > 

/ Q 9 What wa s IlUtgn’s jievr^ Of the .vocation .of ..ai.:poet 

4nl.olthe4naMu^ii^eces^iy^oj:;.xt ? 

A. With Milton, the poet of an inspired being and his mission 
'is the misssion of a prophet The will of God always directed his 
footsteps and His voice alone prevails xwth him i It is a general 
belief that there should be some amount of spontaneity arid abandon 
about the poetical nature The theory, for once, however was belied 
*n the case of Milton, and in hi? case, there was moral purpose, 
precision -and self dedication in their noblest forms , 

' ^ *9-.P0f‘'3<=pofding:tohim arq^r- 

(«) Snowlo&ge — The poet must have a nch store of useful and 
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accurate knowledge, which should enable him to grasp the true 
niiurc of things around him This knowledge, of course, must not 
be an end in itself, but only a means to the attainment of the end 
(&) Wisdom t— Moral development must go hand in hand with 
the expansion of the intellect He must be pure in mind and in 
morals He must raise himself above himself, he must realise the 
grandeur of moral beautj m his personal character before he 
■ventures to sing of great andjnoble things 

(c) Eollgion Mortality and education, with Milton, should 
, not bt: Godless — but should owe their origin and sanction to God 
himself from whom the poet’s thoughts come. 

Q 10 Give some account of the Mask. 

A. ^Mask was anjixhibition_in which -paFftim t cv a nd music 
predpminatcd, _ butjnJpJhuih-dialfl g ue-wasjnt rod^cfid as-m accom- 
o apiment <;ir explanation Ij^had some of the characteristic _ofthe 
mystery plays of the Middle Ages, which were a kind of^dramatic ‘ 
representation of facts of the Bible and some of the characteristics 
of the Greek drama Costliness of dress and sccnety^ marked the 
hfasque which was frequent and favourite amusement in the bnlliant 
period of court life, inaugurated by Elizabeth and put an end to 
by the Cml War (1558-1642 ) 

Q tt What was the occasion of Milton’s writing the Mask, of 
Coraus ? '^I)at_suggcsted,lhe plot or.stoiy of the Mask 1 

A The Eatl ofJBjddgew^er wished to give an entertainment 
at Ludlow castle to celebrate his entry upon his office as President 
of Wales, and Law^ the most celebrated musician/ of his time, 
was requested to furnish the music Lawes, in his turn, requested 
Milton to wnte the words Trivial as the occasion was, it gave 
birth to one o‘ Milton’s noblest works ^ 

The p’ot or story of Comus was probably suggested to Milton 
bj his recollection of George Peel’s Old wires’ Tale, w’hich he may 
have seen on the stage 

Q 12 Contrast Milton’s Mask with the Masks of the Jacobean 
period 


A To the Jacobean period (tCo^- 1626) belonged such w’ntcr/ 
of Maik as Francis Beaumont, John Fletcher, Ben Johnson &c. 
i Iilton s Mask of Comus shows an immense step in adsance over 
.all these. The occasion was unpromising The suggestior of the 
storj was the most casual Nevcrthless Milton produced a strain 
a pMlry, such as had never been heard in England before 
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! ' A. (a) He did not, of course as a scientific naturalist, analyse 
jand classify every object of nature, noting its peculiar characteristics 
and companng it^with others 

lb) jMor did .he^akfi it his aim to. observe nature, closely -and 
attentively Wordsworth had a love for nature for her sake, which 
, impelled film to watch her waj's and explain them with a poet’s 
i power of delineation. Wordsworth loved nature with a personal 
love. He believed that there was a spirit immanent throughout 
’ nature and that this thinking spirit had some pre-arranged harmony 
with the mind of man Shelly believed that there was a loving 
spirit pervading the universe which was well fitted to evoke the 
. love of man and stir the depths of his heart. Shelly’s , love f or 
nature^ was Jteen^ jntense and.turauUous . ,, 

^''"nMilton was a stranger to these ^glowing impulses. He took a 
< more sober view of nature He considered nature as subordinate 
to man and he had no personal love for her like Wordsworth and 
'Slielly. Nature was indeed an^excitant of fine emotion to him, 
but could not fill his heart with the same rapture as was most 
conspicious in Wordsworth and Shelly. 

It is the ioial influence of nature that engrosses the attention of 
Milton and he is not at all sensitive to the influences, which evety 
atom and every particle of nature, in all its capricious and filful 
modes, used to exercise upon the, minds of Wotdsworth and Shelly 
' Q 14 Give. a ny propfeofjhe fatfj bat JiMtQiUwas,»oJLa,close 
^e^erofji^j^e. - 

"a" .5*) L Allegro II 45-46, where Milton seems to make the 
sky-l ark approach human dwellings as a red-breast or sparrow 
does. This, of course, is not true to nature 

(J) The epithets in the following show inaccurate observation of 
nature. ‘The twisted Eglantine’ (L’ Allegro 48), 'The glowing., 
viojet (Lycidas 145), ’‘the balmy reed’ (P. L IV. 23). 

, N B —These incuracics are partly an echo of the conventional 
language of books, 


sense of freedom about' them 
Gladsome spontaneity is the very essence of the poems. < They are 
not laboured productions but are the spontaneous expressioifs of a 
soul surcharged with fine emotions. ' 

(b) A vein ot delicate fancy and feeling plays about the poems, i 
which IS in strong contrast with the austere and solemn imagipings 
of his latter years. 


^ Q IS State the nn ncinal 
n 


A. There is a orcdomina 
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(c) The charms of rural life enthral our attention and weave a 
garland of sylvan blossoms around our heart The tivo idylls 
breathe the free air of spring and summer, and of the fields 
around Hortoni They are the choicest expression the English 
language has ever found of the fresh charm of country life, asutis' 
felt by an educated young man with strong and nice artistic feeling* 
which every atom and every particle of nature, m all itsi capricious 
and fitful modes, used to exercise upon the mihds of Wordsworth 
and Shelly. 

(rf} Nature iS introduced here not as the main theme but only 
so far as it helps to develop the character of a human being in the 
tv/o contrasted moods of joj'ous emotion and’ grave reflection» 
Nature is described uith rich profusion here, but our attention 
moves not nith nature which IS to a considerable extent left in. the 
background, butwithahc human'figure in the centre who makes > 
us CO partners of thoughts and feelings, 

Q 1 6 Characterise Lycidas, and oontrast it with L’ Allegro 
and II Fenseroso. 

A In Lvciclas, ue have the more exquisite touches of rural" 
beauty, and in this respect it occupies the same position’ as 
"L'AUegro” and “11 Penseroso " This represents the high-water 
mark of English poesy and of< Milton’s own production 

In Lycidas there is a deep, patriot feeling at once vehement and 
dangerous that kindles our emotion and rouses our susceptibities 
The causes of this feeling are not imaginary but* rcalf and hence 
the ardour which warms the poem It is Milton’s soul rising 
up in terrible revolt against the despotic encroachments upon the 
civil and religious liberties of the nation. Thcre'is no such strong' 
^filings in "L’Allcgro’’ and “11 Penseroso ” 

Q‘ »7 * Titiltoa*s life is a drama in three anfa.»_fllnstratft 
A “The first tiiscovers h'm in llhfi an dpeS cf^ctiremcnt 
gLHatlfla.^ of which L'^Ue^ra. n, PeiiMFrnrn nnrl T yr,At,r 
lhc,c\prcssiQn In_thc second act he is breathing the foul and 
healed ntmosphere of jjarjy passion and religious hate, generating 
the lund fires which glare in the battalious canticlts of his prOSc 
pamphlets. The three, grtmt poem s Paradise Lost, Para dise 
«5£ g«>'<*rf and Sairon A^omstes, a rc_tll c < utterance of his 

aniUl coi nct . hp.an g randeu r, when ‘blind, destitute, 
i ricnuless, he testified the righteousness, temperance and'iudtnent 
to come, alcmt. before a fallen word.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Analysis ; — ^His Itoltan studies had already drawn Milton*s» 
thought to Italy Italy, moreover m the sKteenth century, was ini 
an eminent degree, the home of arts and culture These constdera-) 
tions together tvith the wish of conversing with poets and men of 
taste drew MiUon (o Italy 

Milton's tour — Beanng letters of introduction, one specially 
from Sir Henry Wotten, Milton set out for Italy He arrived at 
Pans (i) in April or May 1638, where, he made the acquaintance of 
CrotiuS He reached Florence (2) in August by way of Nice and 
Genoa. Here he was introduced at the meeting of the accademies 
and was greatly honoured. As soon as the season allifwed it^ 
Milton set out for Rome (3) bj' waj' of Scina. Hei c he spent two 
months becoming acquainted w ith the Iibt anan of the Vatican Lucas 
/fo/silcjiivs, through whom he became acquainted, with Franscesco 
Barbennty and at a concert at the latter’s place heard Leonora 
Baroni sing, in praise of vrhom he composed three Latin epigrams 
At the end of November we find him at Naples, where he made the 
acquaintance of Mansa The political troubles of England madei 
Milton resolve to return home, retracing his steps leisurely by way 
of Rome and Florence At Florence he had an interview with. 
Galileo From Florence Milton crossed the Apennines by Bologna 
and Ferrara to Vemce (4) and then across the Alps to Geneva (5) 
probabl} the guest of Giovanni Diodati, the uncle of his friend 
Charles Diodati, the report of .whose death reached him during his 
stay here. 

Para 1. Saturated — thoroughly imbued. Dante — the celebra* 
ted Italian poet, born in the first quarter of the 14th century His 
Divine Comedy ranks as one of the great Epics of the world ■, 
TwycffB— -Italian. The Italian speech is remarkable for its soft, 
meliifiuoas cadence * * 

Para 2 . Unhappy — xinfortunatc, — the reason follows imme- > 

diatcly. Pattison has in mind the picture of Helen, endoired \vitHj 
‘the unhappy gift of beauty’ that became the origin of the Trojan 
war Spoiler — E G. the wild lawless hordes the poured into the 
peninsula dunng the decline of' the Roman Empire , and in more 
recent times, the devastation of her art collections, by Napoleon 
Das, even excited^ ,vttnd — has alwajs exercised, and still continues, 
to cvercisej a strange fascination over the minds of educated men, 
attracting them by means of a kind of subtle influence Fascination 
— ^irresistible charm , captivating influence. Mamfold,i,npvj — there - 
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are numerous attractions at the present day \ihich draw cultivated 
minds to Italy. The arAplesf ..terfex— the fullest scope for satisfying 
the special bent of his mind The only homes chiltoatton—the 
only places which still contained traces of an ancient and decajing 
ci\ilization Insensible — indifferent Other impressions — that is, 
the other attractions which the country held out for men of 
cultured tastes It ssas specially of taste — it was chiefly the wish ^ 
to hold intercourse with the living poets and men of culture in' 
Italy Hen of taste — men of culture , men having a liking for 
poctrj’ and the fine arts Feeble — in the sense of, less intellectual 
and gifted than those of a past generation Nourishing the 
irmiifions— cherishing and keeping alive the views and opinions 
The great poetic age— the age in which Dante and Tasso flourished 

Para 3 . Elaborate — finished His doubtful vocation — the 
calling of which nothing was known for certain To stand in the 
way — to prove a bar To stand in the veay — to be an obstacle 
to the execution of his design Hovtell, James (of Wales) — a 
miscellaneons wntcr (i594)'i666) was held in great repute among 
his contemporaries His Instuctions for Forretne Travell appeared 
in 1692 Han — attendant 

Para 4 . IFoifaii— "boTi m 1568, mixed up with political affairs 
in Elizabeth’s reign, and in the height of his active career through 
that of James— he had been in quiet retirement as provest (president 
of Eton College) respected bj all England for his past services” — 
Hasson [To Sir H Wotlon, Milton owed the first appreciative 
cnticism on his Camus'] Impressed friend — did his best to 
make Milton understand Discretion — prudence , the exercise of a 
cauuous reserve He advised him not to let his opinions on religion 
be too freely made known, but to exercise a prudential reserve' 
in r^rd to them Tabled— h^d his board gi\ en him , had his 
meals Dangerous — omng to the terrors of the cxquisition ' Carry 
rryself eoiwifj «— how 1 should conduct mj’sclf without the risk 
of giving offence to others or hurting my own conscience Thoughts 
close, countenarce open— heap jour opinions to yourself, and 
preserxe a frank and honest countenance Will . worW— will save 
>-ou from running into danger inwhatexer part of the world you 
might clnnce t^ be Irlensity— seventy, violence Fe-action—> 
counter motement in favour of Catholicism, The success of 
Lutheranism had created a reaction in Italy and other Cathoiic 
courtnes in favour of the old creed (Githolicism) Ignatius Loyola 
hid cstibhshcd his society of jcsuiis and dexout Catholics did their 
utierraosi to check the spread of the reformed faith by every means' 
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m their power. "The Ittguisition was invested with additional 
powers , and a rigorous sjstcm of sun'CiUancc and persecution 
followed.” /fr/oxfi— lessoned. Deportmert — conduct , general 
behaviour, Mttfh crVcrrOTSfeehon— the exercise of great prudence 
and discretion iffj'oroKr— uncompromising ; exacting. The 
Barhcrtni i’ope— Urban VIII (Maffeo Barberiiii) who succeeded 
Gregory XV in 1632 and ruled till 1644. (B.'irbenni being the 
name of a noble Italian family ) Presmiptton — liaiitinghcss. 

Page 34 . The tfre«^...»r<jp/tfced— circumstances w'hicli even- 
tually look place showed that the advice which hclmd given to 
Milton was what he (Milton) most. needed £be«#— issue j sequel. 
In ihe every lien's den — 1. r., the very stronghold of papacy Zealot 
— a passionate adherent of a religious creed To stand up for—io 
speak in defence of. Peter Heylin (or HeylynyxO. learned English 
divine, contemporary with Milton. He wrote a History of ihe 
Poffirmatton ir. England, and a Life of Archbishop Laud, 
Laudian::::^^ follower d Laud. .EjairajMC— .an intentional a^nbi- 
guitji in the use of a word. jDr/erred— restrained 5 hindered. 
C«4'i/i/i«— acts,of kindness. JJisxeiwifo— i«dc, conceal. Very city,.. 
Pope—i ft, Rome itself Orthodox rr/cgioM—from Milton’s point 
of view, the p'Otesiant faith. Jesmts-^a religious order m the 
Catholic Church who are the follow'crs Ignatius Loyola a Sp.'inisli 
knight and the founder of the society. The soacty founded by 
Loyola was cillcd the Society of Jesus. They were .at first men 3 f 
piety and icaming. Later on, their love of cquivoaitton, prompted 
by religious zeal, brought the name of their order into haired in 
ProtcsUint and even Catholic countnes. Tlic word came to be used 
of one who M'cs like truth or paiters with us in a double sense', 
iVay of ihe stuff &c. — was a man of a resolute and inflexible 
character who would gladly face martyrdom Siek heartily 
disgusted With. The affair of Ga/>fo o-~thcir relentless persecution^ 
of the aged s cientist and astronoo KE Galileo, which had broughc 
Catholicism into great discredit with the public opinion of Europe! , 
In 1633, Galileo published his work on t he Copcrnican svstem .v 
showing tkot " the ea rth^moved and thesun-stood-still,* For tliis^ 
he was denounced by the inguislfion* at Rome, and accused ofi^ 
contradicting the Bible. , At the ag^of -^o h'B'was'obligcd'to abjure- 
his system in order to gain his liberty. After pronouncing his abju-** 
nation he is said to have declared in a whisper loud enough to be’ 
heard of the standers-by. *It does move though.’ Terribly damaged^ 
— very seriously injured Preten tions’— i c., the authori ty or mfl u- 
ence ; v ig,, their claim to papal infalliblityon all matters of oplmon, 

4 
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Para 5 . GroUns — (Hugo) a profound Dutch Scholar and inter- 
national jurist His famous worki?^ Jure Belli et Pacts (of the 
Right of Peace and War) appeared in 16231 Known also for his 
learned Commertanes on the Scripinres (i 5 ® 3 't^ 45 ) Worth— hiz 
high character Corntrendaitotts—itTaises Host impossible— ov,ing 
to the unhealthy nature of the months 

Page 35 Impressions — opinions. Lung' Amo — (along the 
Amo) the celebrated 'street or' thoroughfare of Florence, extending 
along the ritrht bank of the Arno, which dixides the city Academy 
— a society of men united for the promotion of arts and sciences 
influence The cuUtvaiton .letters— Une promotion or 
advancement of literature. Tone — character Fostering — 1 e, 

being favourable to the grow’th of Garrulous intercourse — wordy 
interchange Reciprocal compliment — mutual flattenng speeches, 
and commendations Severe research — ngorous learned investiga- 
tions Vascithne — ^vigorous Medtcean ag e — the age of the Medici , 
an illn^anons-^Tpilwnf Florence, appe aring first as merchants jifJhe 
medietal reniibl ic ; and at the dawn oftRe Rcnaisasnce. , in th^ 
fifteentl^ century, raised to supreme cower through their hbecilitV 
Shd meri t From this time on, for three oentunes, amid fortunes 
of varying bnllianc}', this family produced popes, sovereigns, and 
tyrants, and it occupied a large place in the history of Europp. Jn 
fine arts and literature, the epithet has particular reference to 
Cosimo dc Medici known as Cosimo, the Elder, and to Lorenzo 
the Magnificent The former was virtual master of the Florentine 
republic from 1434 to 1464 and was a generous patron of the new 
arts and letters founded on antique models , the latter was chief of 
the state in fact though not in name, from 1469 to 1492, a brilliant 
protector of all learning, particularly of that of Greece survmng 
from the wreck of Constantinople, and a powerful benefactor of the 
arts. The Popes Leo X (Lorenzo's son) and Clement III (Guilio 
del Mcdici) earned on the traditions of the family in the fields of 
intellectual cultivation and achict cmcnL Degenerate— decadence 
ybke— the ‘tyrany exercised by the Catholic church on Jearning end-' 
speculative thohght ^ ^j)s,ophc frerdom ~^ the ltbcrt\>x)f*thinfcin g- 
for one's self on niittcrsofphilyo^n v ZiaTK^— •diminished y^dullcd.-r 
Jl its — men of genius or-lntcItcttl'^^Krfrow—an inflated or turgid 
stvleof speaKmg or wnting, cbxracterircd by the use of high- 
sounding phnses and exaggerated metaphors The word conveys 
the »iamc notion as bombast 

Pago 36 , Paid Itts seat — contributed his share Scot — payment, 
CfEtnbulion Lit that -which Is 'shot' or 'thrown in* from sceofan, 
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itoUd intdile — with such learning Shifted— contnv^d , managed 
tn some way or other. Cottxfcnten6es—\a the sense of help or aldb. 
To patch ttp— to pat together. Much ei-edif— considerable reputa- 
tion. ffe’psrttircd,.,ltaiian — he tried his hand at the composition 
of verses m Italian, which, for a foreigner, might be regarded .is 
on attempt of a risky nature from the danger to his reputation 
arising from the possibility of failure or the mistakes Fasftdio-’is 
— critical, nice, hard to please. Eticantums — expressions of praisc- 
Is roi fertetni—U reluctant. Oit ihts side of the Alps— tho trans*- 
Italian side In other words Or foreigners 

fata 6 . Fnucint, Acianio — one of the en leaders of the 
Academics or literary clubs of Florence, particularly named by 
Milton as friends whose merits, and whose courtesies to himself, he 
would never forget ” S-aan of Thames — in the language 
of poetry IS emblematic of a poet j as Shakespeare is called ihe 
Swaii of Avon JBdaitaK PernTsst ts —n rrecr of Btentia in Greece 
which di scendsJtaav-TOfeu flt Helico n* .holiest, Sincere. 

generous 5 not given tcluclantly. -EccosuHton.— 
appreciation Trite — commonplace. Ttcrttd — turgid? '■inflatedf 
Pa«<2>'ric— culogiun. There ts a ,.paHegyrte — tlierc is a real 
sincentyof feeling and .n generous and hcart3 appreciation of 
Milton’s genius that one might detect beneath the commonplace 
and inflated culogium Notwithstanding the l.^nguage of extra- 
vagant praise one can peixcne that the writer has a sincere and 
hearty appreciation for Milton’s genius Prophet ^England— 
though not regarded as .a man of any note and worthy of difference 
or respect b3 hts uncultured and bigoted countrymen, (An 
adaptation of Christ’s language a prophet is not W'ithout honour 
save in h*s own country and his brethren ) Bgsxi^h — unculture d, 
n^e. Fotitti rzeo^iiioa — w’as appreciated. /;» if <» boir.e acts — 
t in Italy, the scat of culture and learning in the middle ages 
Conurtrating—hnn^ to a point , focussing. 

I tself .free . from The ecele^^cal poiMK— Xho cncrtating and ] 
dcsttmctiVB ■■tcndcnciSr of tlio'u^nt ' ioSt'em^ 
in the middle .ages stood in the wav of •progrrfcss and .adv.anccme at 
in knowic^gg Wedded to the scholastic system pLthought, based 
on the Anstotchan philosophy, and this coupled on to the doclnne 
of the Pope's infaihbhty', the Roman Catholic church became the 
enemy toairrcal intellectual progress. The persecution of Galileo 
was a stnkmg exemplification of the attitude of the church to 
scicntiflc enquiry and , philosophic speculation that were many 
dtSfec opposed to the recognised tradition on these heads that were 
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current in the Catholic world ) yielded ; bent before* 

Material farce— tempoTH] power and discipline. 

Pam 7 . r/.c cicrKflf ct^'— namely Rome. Abjured — abandoned . 
paftean— the palace of the Pope. It takes its name from its 
location on the Vatican hill. The nepkev)—t e. of Pope Urban VIU. 
Catdind Barbanny (Francesco) commanded the papal troops with 
success against the Dukes of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany and 
became, in consequence, all powerful in the court of his uncle 
(160S-1671). Who VOS . who at that time was the first 

powerful! ciuzen in Rome. Leonora Baront—* an Italian lady, 
one of the finest voices of the world, flounshed in the 17th century. 
She was the daughter, of the beautiful Adnana, a Neapolitan.” 
Testify to — show , attest. 

ParaS. impressionable ; sensitive. Sporled..Jiair 

— the expression occurs in Milton’s Lycidas. 

“To sport with Amaiyliis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nerera’s hair’ * 

Targlcs— wavy plaited tresses Neeera—a fancy name used by 
the Latin poets Horace, Virgil, and Tibullus as a qmonyra for 
sweetheart Defensto secundo — the second pamphlet vntten by 
Milton (J654) in defence of himself. Pudicttv — modesty A soul „ 
ctrolto n — was that of a man, who, nevertheless, was ^uKepti ble jiL 
the keenest emotion s Inienstfed — ^heightened. By,. inienUon — 
by the restraint which he exercised on it by a determination to live 
a pure life Subdued — fascinated { captivated Charm— atizocXion. 
Nooe^ly — freshness Style — ^kind, order 

Page 38 . From the land cheek — * e., England. 

Para 9 , Charactensiie — peculiarly distinctive of the locality 
Lord Falktard — a nobleman of unblemished integrity and patrio- 
tism, who joined the Royalist party in the Civil War, but whose 
moderate counsel had no influence on the king He w’as slain at 

Resoluteness — unflinching zeal, stead- 

mstness, 

\ Para 10 ^ £iywt(e--- ptSperly a dj ' o ^the jdesert from Jxesajz a 
tohtudc, desert, wilderness, fronT cremos.desolate, lonely, ,?olitar}’, 
desert The name came to be applied in church h\story to a 
rcl'gious order whose members lived insolatcd from one another as 
j the errmitM of St Augustine Maecenas — (Calus Citnus) a wealthy 
I Roman nobleman, fnend of Augustus, and liberal patron of Virgil, 

. ^oracc, Propertius, and__other men of genius. His name become 
t proverbial for 1 ♦'munificent fdend of literature” (died B C S ) 

- ihi^cxpression means the munific ent patron of^ leaiming in 
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Southern Italy Marim — (1569-1615) called te Cavalier Marim, 
born at Naples He was a poet and is known by his poem called 
Adonis In L’adone in twenty cantos (1623). Pnveledge — ^here, 
good fortune Ctcerowg— a.gulde to point out objects of interest to 
strangers ' The term is derived from the name of Cicero, the chief 
speaker at Rome In a party of sight-seers the guide is the chief 
speaker Hence the designation. Enthusiasm — ^warmth and"ardour 
H^irsottled — noblerspinted. Quatled — troubled ; shrunkjBhth.fear 

Page 39. Circumspect — careful, cautious. The two cotrflivttng 
,».feel{ng-~t\vo feelings of an opposite tendency. Were uttered — 
found expression. ImJirMsMtty^ hy «tf/«rg-^his^_natural spsccp* 
tibllil^ to beauty an'S rehnVment , to all that added grace and 
embellishment to life. C/eyigg/ io» --s piritua l tyrann;^ , 
the > right claimed by pn^te to passive and"unquStiomng 
obedience to their authority. 

Para 11.’ Rage — passion, thirst. Suppress — crush. The tnore 
delicate. ..tmagtttaf ton — the more tender imaginative instincts of 
the soul The sertous ../lourg— ''SotlanH had openly rebelled, and 
the discontents in England rather increased than lessened The 
•fame of these thihgs reached him as he was thinking of journeying 
to Sicily and Greece, and he broke up his stay abroad " — Stopford 
Brooke’s Milton Close — kept in strict confinement, carefully 
watched A prophetic, ..blindness — the subject of blindness seemed 
to have had a peculiar attraction (fascination) for his imagination 
as If he had a presentiment that he himself would, some day, suffer 
in the same way. It seemed to exercise a strange spell (fascination) 
on his fancy as if he had an instinctive insight into a like calamity 
that v/as to befall him 

Page The deep iimpressiOn..,ariist — the powerful effect 
which the sight of Galileo produced'on his mind. ' The Tuscan artist 
— Paradise Lost t. 288 Evidenced — ^shown linbedded^set forth , 
find a place. Bologna, Ferrar — ^towns of Italy in the valley of the 
Po. Geneva— m Switzerland, the birth place of Calvin, and the 
head-quarters of the reformed religion Resources — means Albi^ 
— a blank, book for,the insertion of the portrait, autographs of 
d ishn guished persons Curious — fanciful. The reformed faith 

— Protestantism Resources — means at this command. Braved — 
faced Autograph— ^\% name written with is.own ’hand. The sky 
and not the mind 1 change, when I cross the sea Milton means to 
■say that he carries the same thoughts and opinions 'with him to the 
countries which he visits since he left England. He still holds that 
' .if virtue feeble were heaven itself would bend to her aid. Oelum 
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j.PKcnimMW^c.— thcsky, and not the mind, I change, when 1 
cross the sea [MiUon means “Whererer I may go. I carry in mj 
mind the high maxim above quoted, "If virtue” Src] Ifvtriue 
fecbJe tP'rc Sc —"virtue” is the merit that belongs to good action 
performed by man If human virtne, of her own strength, were 
unable to nse to heaven, God himself would reach down his helping 
hind to raise her up 

Page 41. Eptiaphtum Datnonts — Epitaph on Damon Damon 
w as a senator of Syracuse and a fast f ncnd of the republic When 
Dionysius was made “King” by a vote of the senate, Damon 
attempted to stab Dionysius He' was condemned' to instant 
death He was granted a respite of four hours to bid farewellTd 
bis wife and child on his friend Pythias standing surety for him 
Dionysius not only accepted the bail, but extented the leave to 
SIX hours The time had expired, Pythias was about to be put to 
death in his friend s stead, when Damon returned Dionysius so 
ndmtrcd this proof of fidelity that he forgave Damon and requested 
lo be taken into his friendship Their names have become prover- 
bial for devoted and inscpcrable fnendship Elegy on King-— 
namely, Lycidas Inaccessible ia — t e , unable to be read by. Neo- 
Latm—nevr Datin (Latin as written after the revival of letters as 
distinguished from classical Latin ) A 'oehicle.. emotion— a medium 
for the expression of emotions which he really felt. UsM in contra- 
distinction to the factitious emotions that form the usual theme of 
Neo-Latin verse Technical sJti/f— ingenuity m the selection of 
apt words and suitable phrases that have more or less the colour of 
classic Latin, Imitative art — skill displayed in the imitation of 
classic writers, ife ..remains himself— his individuality stands 
out prominently Genuine emotion — to give expression to feelings 
that were really kindled deeply wnthm him He does not wiiteof 
emotions which ho did not really feel Artificial arcadianism — a 
reference to shepherds and to the manner of life which was sup- 
posed to be the necessary frame work of an elegiac poem Arcadia- 
ntsir— the life of happiness and mnocency as led by the shepherds 
of Aresdia in the golden age, Arcadia however was the least'f 
intcllcctuil part of Greece and its shepherds may have led anything 
but happy innocent liscs. Hence Arcadinmsm denotes a pastoral 
life Ui*it Is purely imaginary or artificial Artificial — purely 

imagln.arj » not real j illuslsc Arcadiartsm — pertaining to an 

Arcadian style of life, Arcadia being a mountanous district in 
a»rcecein the heart of the Pcloponnessus The word denote rustic 
or pastoral bimplicilj as aJIecicd in literature ; specifically , in Italian 
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literature about the end of the seventeenth century, the affeciaiton 
of classic sintphciiy Daphms 6tc — common rustic names to be 
found m the pastoral poetry of the classic peets Sic tltatt v alleys — 
Sicily was the ideal land of shepherds, and invariably chosen as 
tbe scene of pastotal poetry The example of the bucolic poet 
Theocritus, who was a native of the place, did not a little tend 
to foster this practice Pan — rural divinities figuring in pastoral 
poems Facitftous hucbltsm—ar6fia&] rural life Is pervaded by — 
has running through it ; is filled with Pathos — depth of personal 
sadness J^jtsedudoanewjcombot^d — has melted _together an.d 
The dilaptSa?e^S^—^netai\fitis\ elements that are to 
be found in the pastoral poetry of Theocritus ^yp th^s^^viarld — 
Patdson says that MiltQn!s pathos ha d^ th e, same cfiect on fhe pre^ 
exlsti neL pastoralw^^poetic. images-that subterranean heat oh this 
roc ks Ins ide, the^vplganp, namely to melt the diffe re nt eleme nts-mto 
ODje-stceam In "plain, the pathos which pervades the whole poem 
has blended together the scattered pastoral elements 'Into a distinct 
■organic whole Bucoltct^ — from Lat bji£oItcnm, a„ 3 ^^tngrg^i j 
Hence it means — pastoral ooetr v. Dilapidated debris — ^b^>ken’ 
fragmen ts Theocntean^ yaorld — the jpestoral poetry of. the age of 

Theocritus,' a Gr eek .pastoral poet of the 3 rd century B C* 
P^sonal — in relation to his mvn feelings j what he himself felt 
Society of Christ's — i e , the college-fnends of King 

Paia 14 ' Vent io— expression to < 

CRITICAL aUESTIOuis WITH ANSWERS. 

Q 1 . Give an account of]IIiltoii’sj 6 iini 6 y in Italy. 

A. (o) The object of his journey : — ^Italy has been always 
remackable for the beauties of her natural scenenes which exercise 
a magnetic force upon eveiy cultivated mind It was only too 
probable that they should have special attractions for Milton But 
it was not merely to enjoy natural sceneries that Milton made up 
his mind to go to Italy, it was specially the desire of cultivating 
acquaintance with the poets and the men of taste of that remarkable 
oiuntry that drew Milton across the Alps 

(i) The expense of the journey, considerable as it was, did not 
ktand in the way 

(c) Among other letters of intruduction, he' provided himself 
•with one from Sir Henry Wotton, Provost of Eton Sir Henry xvas 
fully conscious of the spirit of independence which characterised 
Milton, who ‘had a fearless presumption of speech about him which 
■ffirasTihely to put him to trouble. • Accordingly, the aged gentleman 
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advised him to maintain a studied reticene on all religious topics, 
Milion however could not find his way to act up to this prudent 
advice. He would most fearlessly and cloquontly express his 
opinions, whenever asked, but he never tried to thrust himself in 
anj religious dispute There arc strong reasons to believe that 
manj persons withheld courtesies from him, simply because of the 
vehement and uncomprojnising nature of his religious opinions, 

(d) Milton, after hfcairival m Pans, was introduced b3» the 
English anbassador there to Grotius, who received his visit Idndly 
and gaie him a suitable entertainment Thence he proceeded to 
Florence (b) waj* of Nice and Genoa) where he spent the-months of 
itugust and September. He was introduced at the meetings of the 
several academi^ of Florence, where he used to rente from his 
memorj some of his jouthful Latin verses Ks ments were 
generaH> recognised and he even received flattering panegynt^ 
from certain quarters 

(c) From Florence, Milton went to Rome by Siene. At Rome 
' he spent two months , there he occupied himself partlj* with seeing 
^he antiquities and partly with estivating the acquaintance of 
natives, as welt as fa-eigners resident there His chief ally was 
Lucas Holstcnius, through whom he was presented to the nephew, 
Francesco Barbcnnc It was at a concert at the Barbcrine palace 
that Milton heard Leonora Baroni sing ' 

{/) At the end of November, he went to Naples where he was 
introduced to Giovanni Battista Manso, the venerable patron of 
literature 

(g) His interview with Galileo was on interesting episode in 
- his }oumcv The noble appearance of GaWeo, though he was blind 
and vrorn with infirmities, left a d«p and permanent impression 
upon the mind of Milton 

He returned to England in August 1639 
Q 2 What references arc there m Milton’S writings to his 
Itahan tour ? 

A (o) In a passage m the Arcopagihea, he tells, how, when 
in Ital}, he was cons’dered happy to be bom in such a place of 
philosophic freedom as the Italians supposed England was. They 
did nothing but lament to him the servile condition into which 
leaning amongst them was brought. 

(i) Three Latin epigrams addressed to Leonora Baroni This 
ladj was the fi'-st singer of Uil> or of the world at that time, and 
MiUoi who hea-d her sing in Rome, was full of her praise. 

(c) Five Italian pieces among his poems arc to the address of 
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another lady unkno\vn. Milton was evidently struck by Italian 
beauty 

(d) The description of Rome In a Paradise Regained, Book, IV 
L 32 &c. This description, however, has nothing characteristic. 

(c) Mtlton retraced his steps from Naples, though his anginal 
scheme included Sicily and Greece His reason is given in these 
words : *'I considered it dishonourable to be enjoying myself at 
my ease in foreign lands while my countrymen striking a blow for 
freedom.” 

(/) References to Galileo in Paradise Lost— Book I, 1 . 288 
Book V 1 26 

(g) The sadness of the homeward journey is recorded for us m 
the Epiiaphium Damonts , 

A (a) It is an elegy in Latin on his bosom friend, Charles 
Diodati, an Italian who died, August 1638. 

<&) Like Lyctdas, it is cast in the form of the classical pastoral 
fiction with Daphnis and Bion, Titynis and Amintas for charactersy 
Sicilian, valleys for scenery, while Pan, Pales and the Fanus 
represent the supernatural. 

(c) Tenderness' greater than that of Lycidas, The sorrow is 
here personal, whereas, that iit Lycidas is the regret of the Society 
of Christ's College 

(d) It was his last attempt m senous Latin verse, and m the 
end he announces his purpose of adopting forthwith the harsh and 
grating Brittonic idiom. 

Q.4 Di;aw- , a^ontrast-between.. Italy and England in the 
1 7 th centurVf as s uggested by they different reception of Milton. 

A Milton fo^d recognition m Italy before he found it m 
England The contrast suggested is — 

(a) England is rude as yet compared with Italy 

(b) England's civilization is to come, whereas Italy’s wagf 
behind her. 

' C*^) The intelligence of England was concentrating in a violent 

effort to free herself from eccleaastical dominion. The intellect of 
Italy, after a severe struggle, has succumbed to the material force 
and organisation of the church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Secove Pehioe 1640-1660. 

Analysis t — General : — Milton returned to England in August 
1639 but displayed no indinadon of hurrying into the fray. He 
took up his lodgings in London, and resumed his studies Later on 
he undertook the education of his nephews John and Edward 
Phillip's receiving, in 1643, other pupils into his house His method 
of teaching is unknonm, but his views on education find expression 
in his tractate on education addressed to Samuel Hartlibe. 

Features of the trad — (i) Interest wholly biographical (2) 
Not a valuable contribution to educational theory (3) Shows a 
disdain of beaten routes, condemning the system at Cambndge as 
turning out ignorant clergj*, mercenary lawj ers, and gay livers 
(4) Imputes this to the schools and advocates reforms (5) Errs in 
supposing that the evil can be remedied by a liberal communication 
of useful knou ledge (6) It however contains the fine definition of 
education as "that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously, all offices both private and public, of p6ace and 
war.” This is spoilt by Milton’s theological view defining the true 
end of learning as being to repair the ruin of our first parents by 
regaining to know God anght (7) Points out a real evil, the little 
intellectual gam in retufn for the time spent but fails to suggest the 
right remedy. 

Para 1. Had been grosetng storm — ^had begun to threaten 
the near approach of social conflict. Issues — points in dispute 
Pervanre— wide, extensive, touched upon^ so many' and various 
questions 7 o range . side — to jom any particular party. Pro- 
jected — winch he had planned out for himself Rusk into the fray 

enter hastily or prccipitantly into the conflict Event — issue, 
ycsult Committed the task — entrusted, the wwk. 

Para 2. Hot even appearances — not even by way of pretence 
to save himself from the censure 6f apparent idleness ; not even 
for^ form’s sake. Prosecuting— canymg out Eccentric ..life— 
'*I’ini?!?'liheo*y of self-culture. 

Page 44. Para 3. Select , copious — i e , which consisted of 
a few choice works, instead of a great number Superfluous — 
nocdlcw , unnecessary 6Vorr-- collection Italian acquisitions— 
* e , the railcction of books_which_ Milton had got together in Italy'. 
C-rit/rfi —respectable , decent ~ 

Paras 4 - 5 . Invaded taken up with; broken in upon by. 
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( 7 a//^deniands , some .occupation' assigned to it A systertt_ of 
iitvin^ — scheme of theology Their lack equtbbrtr^n — their 
absence of due restraint (measure) and the balancing' of thoughts 
(equilibnum), Heated sfyle — ^warm and 'vehement expression 
Passton-flwshed language — their language tinged or coloured by 
'Violence of fedling, AiJttgk pt^essure — marked by' excessive activity 
and intense excitement. Hts pamphlet .leading— ^though Milton's 
pamphlets of the second*~penod 'lack xin proper balance m his 
thoughts and sentiments, and though their style and language are 
full of excitement and indignation, yet ^they disclose that their 
author was leading h life of intense excitement at the time. 

. Para 6. Charattertsttc — special feature That of >qtianitt^— 
in regard to the amount, of learning that pupt(s had to acquire. 

Para 7. ' Cuml>rous..>method—comphcated in regard to its 
scheme ^Ta be productive .means — to lead to results the least 
satisfactorj', notwithstanding the great expenditure of money, time, 
and .eneigy , Lu ring o w-^attcacting. Innova tor — o ne desi ious gf 
change Theorist — one who "Kas a' .scheme of his own which In 

his opinion is the most perfect of its kind and which he would like 
to, see put into effect. [The word is used not without a touch of 
sarcasm Theorists , and innovators are* a daily increasing classi 
eager to remedy . any system of things which appear defective.] 
intellectual energy Jtfisapplied— devoted to matters of 
little proBf or forwhich one has no special aptitude [Gibbon is a 
notable case in point The histonan declared that he had gained 
nothing from his University] Wastexof power — ^needless .expendi- 
ture of mental energy • i . . t ’ 

< Page 46. In a time <Sc — in an age distinguished by the.spint 
pf 'innovation or change Traditions — ^accepted opinions , views 
handed down through generations., Questioned— hrlid up to exa- 
mination , were undergoing a close and shifting . scrutiny IfVicn 
...questioned — ^when the accepted opinions that had come down 
through generations were undergoing a close and sifting scrutiny 
with a view to discbvenng their shortcomings and determining their 
utiljty Ml ins titid ions — aU^sqcial and political systems Re~ 
modelled — -reorganised , constituted on a new basis Tjo attract— 
i.e, to draw, to itself the attention of. Experimental — practical 
A^ancedfmtnd — men of liberal ^andt.progressive views. A deep 
dissatisfaction— a strong feeling of discontent. Received method... 
sc/ioo/s— the traditionary or generally accepted systems of imparting 
instruction prevalent at the schools. Insiaurator— reformer. Bacon 
»-Fxancis Bacon. Lord, VerulUm. (1561-1626), the “Father of 
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experimental Philosophy " Th^great tnsiaurator of jail hnotsleigt 
— ^Bacon’s grand aim was to place all knowledge upon the basis of 
experiment Rejecting the old a prton method, prevalent since the 
time of Aristotle, be brought forward induction as the key to all 
true knowledge He unfolded his scheme in his tfovum Ofgauvt 
and Advancement of Learning These two, with his treatise on 
The Experimental Hilary of Nature constitute his Instauratio 
Magna or the Great Groundwork The Advancement of Learning 
divides all learning into its various classes, with remarks on each 
I advocating T^e jahote yhjovnng—the systeirf^ 

! by which true and fruitful knonledge was to be acquired ; that 
< by induction, resting on observation and experiment and not after ; 
a slavish adherence to the a*pnon system of Aristotle as taughW 
, by the schoolmen and ecclesiastics. T/te method>%.knavi — m his ( 
' Advancement of Learning 

Para 8. Carried aver^ta his own country. Baconian aspira- 
iion— that knowledge must grow from details through induction to 
general prTncipIcs, was the principle of Bacon, and his aspiration 
was that this method might become umvefsal’'in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Comentus—a. German educational reformer whose 
method of teaching languages' made a great sens"^loh‘^t the 'tiine 
(1592-1671) Projector — one delighting in new projects or plans 
Enthusiast — an ardent reformer. An entirely neia .era — a totally 
new sjstcm of educational training To revolutionise all knowledge 
— to introduce a thorough change in the existing methods of 
education To make all— -to make instruction of such a nature 
that all might be able to acquire a stock of sound useful knowledge. 
A mirimum ..of labour — the smallest expenditure of effort ; as 
easily as possible. Instrument— a means to an end It was that 
which rendered knowledge accessible Not itself— not to be 
acquired solely for its own sake The one dead language — namely 
Latin A knowledge . things — e g , what is now comprehended 
under the name of the sciences Instead of ..words — a pure 
linguistic training Intelligent apprehension — a proper under- 
standing of things Promulgated — announced , spread abroad. 

Para 9 . Anew heaven, earth — here we ha\d an adaptation 
0 biblical language The old heaven and the old earth arc passed 
away and all things arc become new. The phrase means “a totally 
new s>stcm " 

I^gc 47 . lie.., kind— he was ready to listen to my new scheme 
winch was to repkace an old sj-stem of things. Philanthropic— 

i.t., for the improvement or bettenng of man’s condition. Arts— 
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i. e,t the practical arts, such as education, w^angi^e ]D’topia~' 
The motirc of these enthusiastic reformers was not to benefit them' 
selves but others, and they expected that every body would 
accept their opinions. These men therefore resembled each other 
not in merits but in the expectation of something perfect but 
unknown. Utopia is the .imaginary island of Sir Thomas More, 
where everything is perfect. A^n^,J/toJ>ta — though they were 
men variously constituted in character, they resembled one another 
in this respect, that they all looked forward to that perfection in the 
various departments of human life which was to be ushered in with 
the New Learning and was to confer unknown blessings on man* 
kind, SaK^ine — hopeful. Universahty of benevolence— heatyo- 
Icnceor philanthoropy comprehending all mankind. Pervaded — 
filled resembling, Anitet/zalians—expectationst Utopia— 

a vrork characteristic of the spirit of that age its hopefulness, its 
universal benevolence , its expectations of a new and perfect order 
of things. It ivas a political romance by Sir Thomas More published 
’ in 1516 The w'ord means “nowhere” (Gr On no and topos place) 
It is an imaginaty island, where everything is perfect — the lavys, 
the politics, the morals, the institutions, &c. , a place of ideal 
perfection. The author, by contrast, shows the evils of existing 
laws. A secret .,happy—\\\\s sentence is a partial explanation of 
the previous one A means of happiness tong hidden from mankind 
(secret) was within the possibility of its being found out by 
exercise of human skill, and the discovery of which would make all 
mankind happy. Zeal vnthotit knovsledgc — Cf. St. Paul. They 
have a xcal (the jews) but not according to know'ledge, an enthu- 
siasm not resting on definite or proper grounds For the nmon, , 
Christendom — for uniting into one body the various sects into which 
the Protestant party was divided. Propagand-Jmora commonly 
^propaganda,. The word denotes a committee of cardinals (Congre- 
gation jde propaganda Fide, for propagating the faith) which has 
the supervision of foreign missions in the R, C. church , formed by 
Pope Gregory in 1622. Hence any kind of institution for propa* 
gating a jnew doctrine or system of doctrines or for proselytising. 

TaiU W, Prfisefyie:::rCoa\ crt. Anglican orderr—the ecclesias- 
tics of the Church of England to be in a position of slavish depen-^ 
dcncc. Hobby— oaz's favourite scheme or pursuit... “The hobby is 
a talcon trained to fly at pigeons and partridges. As hawks were 
universal pets in the days of falconry, it is quite evident how the 
word hobby got its present meaning" — Brewer, This does not seem 
40 be the correct derivation. The word comes fromFr, hobivt a 
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tnarc and means a stick or figure of a horse on which boys rides. 
AsliUicboys would ain ays ndc their hobbles, the phrase has come 
to mean, ‘to be constantly sctting^ upon a particular subject * He 
foxind .EngUshvran — i. e , itlilton had already discovered most of 
these ideas for himself. Put papet — tonntc down his views, on 
education. 


Para 11, Substantial coi'trsbvtion—a. solid and valuable body 
of opinion advanced, among others, on the subject of education. 
Gnctottsly — etceeduigly , grcatlj' The interest .^biographical— ‘ 
its importance hes in the fact that we have therein presented 
to us personal rctelations of Milton’s life Js stranly marhei .. 
tndiv duality — is conspicuously charactenree by the dwpTay of 
Million’s own personality. Milton’s strong and resolute character 
reveals itself in its pages 

Page 48. Lofty conception aim — high ideal of purpose 
Wl.tch , attempted — which Milton kept befere his mind in ri^ard 
to any undertaking which he took in hand Disclaim, routine— 


contempt for the regular course w'hich had been hitherto pursued ; 
the time honoured methods that had been followed by others ; the 
old, traditionary ^sterns Peliance,„remopes— confidence in his 
own abilities to meet every difficulty Given, vent elseiohere—see 
p 10 of the text graouates 

P^ra 13, ^oral shipvsrec hs — men who mm their lives t hrough 
a axity in moral training Incoo mensurable vnth . — inadequate to 
t^emmiimcaiion .hnoxaledge—Wie imparting of knowledge, useful 
0 . the practical purposes of life , whereas true education is some- 
ing more than this Than the vov> pragranme — ^than a list of 
oveiy subject which is drawn up by an examiner 
TJ,, students shall acquire universal knowledge'^ ' 

fyf- liberal Magnanimously — in a superb way 

a^^fhf. 1 ^^"^*1 have in the above sentence 

erimlt, the noble personality of Milton and the 

SS f f«ii if 

, . -r *SSk£SiSS la ML\}i^^ Milton takinc a bicoted or narrow 


^ ^ or narrow 

borrowed, ^ influence of religious zeal Took on— 

o\ a great body 

pmv'ani topics. Inculeaiton— forcible and 

; which the young 

Eluptfes— dill's '* as to make it his own 

i>y«~dui.5. rruinir^e-dcTCloping. rtf«c/,r/-itnagmary. 
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Employ trg.^ acqtmtntance — wnting on subjects of which he had no 
thorough knowledge but only a slight smattenng idea. Co»» ete-^ 
real , actual. A concrete example &c — this is slightly sarcastic ^ 
"concrete e\ample”=bodily or trangible illustration 

CEmCAL aUESTIOKS WITH AHSWEES, 

^ I Give a short account of Milton’s pamphlet on education 
to Master Samuel Harthb 

A (a) The pamphlet was written in the interest of educational 
reform The advanced minds of Milton’s time had come to be 
dissatisfied with the received methods of education. John Amos 
Comemus, a Moravian, who died in 1670 at the age of 79, wrote 
numerous pamplcts advocating reform The Champion of his views 
in England was Samuel Harthb/ a German, settled in London since 
1628 Harthb, finding that Milton’s, ideas w’ere the same as those 
of Domentus, requested him to put down his thoughts on paper, 
Milton’s pamphlet is thus strong on the need of reform. ‘ ‘ , 

(b) The measure of reform proposed amount in essence to the 
communication of useful knowledge to be gathered out of Greek 
and Lati^l^dks The weak 'point in the practice of schools was 
the small^and much time But Milton erred in supposing that the 
cure for this was the communication of much and diversified 
intellectual matter 

(cj Loftiness of, aim marks the pamphlet. This may be seen 
in his definition of education > 

This tract has no value, so far as Us theory is concerned. It 
is interesting to us because it emanated from the pen of Milton It 
cannot be regarded as a valuable contribution to educational theory 
but It is strongly stamped with the Miltonic individuality. , 

1/ Q a. Give an acconat of Hilton’s educational tlxoory and 

feiftjoaliTinrt 

V A Heflnition of Sdncation "I call a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to perform -justly, skillfully and 
magnanimously all the offices, botii public and private, of peace 
and war ” This definition, no doubt, is a most comprehensiye one 
and has never been improved upon. The great difficulty however 
lies inipractically carrying out the definjtion in its fullest sense 
Milton w'as perfectly conscious of the small result and much ! 
time— ‘the neccssaiy consequence of the»defective system of educa- 
tion w'htch prevailed at the time It was his natural aspiration 
therefore to devise a'systera of training which should ensure thej 
maximum of labour, 
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Language only as an instrument, not as an end in itself ; 
many li> mg language instead of one dead language of the old 
school, a knowledge of things instead of words , the free use of our 
ejes and cars upon the nature that surrounds us , intcllegent 
apprehension, instead of loading the memory— these were the^ 
reforms which Comenius peoposed— and there were the motto of 
the later party of rational form 

In the letter to Hartlib, Milton inveighs against the schools 
and the many mistakes which have made learning generally so 
unplcaslng and unsuccessful Bad education is the cause of the 
innumerable moral ship-wrecks in clergymen and lawyers, who, if 
properly trained, could have become the ornaments of their 
country. 

If w'c are to look upon Edward Philips, who received special 
training from Milton, as the product of his educational theorj’, then 
we must pronounce it to be a signal failure. 


CHAPTER V. 

\ , 

Analyfits Chapter deals with (o) marriage (b) Milton's 
news on woman (c) The pamphlets on divorce, 

A. Marriage — In 1643 Milton was married to Mary Powell, 
eldest daughter of Richard Powell of Forest Hill The Powells 
and the Miltons had been long acquainted. The Pow’Clls however 
were cavaliers His bndc found Milton's puritanical views of life 
distasteful to her After a short period she left his home suddcnl}'. 
On her refusal to return Milton was bent on a new marriage when, 
through the instrumentality of fncnds, she was eventually reconciled 
to her Jiusband , Jn 1646 she became a mother, and bore in all four 
children. She died in 1652, , . 

(fi) MittoK s views on woman > — Milton's views, after the - 
manner of the Calvinists and Pantans, were based on the old 
Hebraic ideas Man was the final cause of God's creation, and 
woman, as a short of infcnor creature, was intended to minister to 
his wants Unlike the Cavaliers the Puntan failed to recognize the 
superior-grace and refinement of womanhood MiUon did not 
wholly accept the oriental hjpothesis. modyfying it by laying more 
stress on mutual affection, the chanties of home, and moral and 
intcHcctual communion 

(c) Tht ditme Pamphlets —On the refusal of his wife to 
return home Milton published his first divorce pamphlet on The 
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Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, reinforcing his ai^uments by 
threfe supplementary pamphlets On the neglect of Parliament to 
pav ViPed to his cries he'pubhshed his last pamphlet on the subject, 
entitled Te'rachofion, m which 1 ei threatened to tale the law into 
his own hands and was making efforts, through a marriage with 
'Miss Davis to carry his threat into effect when a reconciliation was 
happily brought about between hi^nd his wife 

Characteristics of the pamphtk^ — (i) They contain no direct 
allusion to Milton’s case (2) They plead the common cause of 
man and of society. (3) They urge divorce on the ground of incom- 
patibility of temper ' 

EztenatUlg cilcnmBtance : — It might be urged in extennuation 
of Milton's conduct that he had suffered from a grave personal 
wrong. There is an indirect allusion to it, and the supposition 
receives confirmation from a statement in the Athenaeum 

Page 60 . Unaccomplished — unfinished Design — project In 
agitation — m view j in contemplation Sii William Waller/r-ona 
of the three parliamentary generals at the outbreak of the civil war, 
the other two being Essex and Manchester Contemplated field — 
intended joining the army Strife ofuparty — i e , conflicts in 
Parliament Serve the cause-— aid the interests of his party 

Para 2 , Found ranks — enlisted as a soldier Intent — 
diligent, assiduous Captain, or Colonel, oi‘ Knight in arms— first 
line of the eighth sonnet — '‘When the Assault was intended to the 
city ” Masson has the following note — 

'•After some of the first actions of the war, including the indeci- 
sive'battle of Edgehill (Oct. 23, 1642), the King’s army, advancing 
out of the Midlands, with the King and Prince Rupert present in it, 
had come as near to London as Hunslow and Brentford, and was 
threatening a Jarther march to crush the Londoners and the Parlia- 
ment at once They were at their nearest on Saturday the 12th of 
November , and all that day and the next there was immense 
excitement in London in'_expectation of an assault, — chains put up 
across streets, houses barred &c . Milton, we are to fancy, had 
shared the common alarm His was one of the houses which, if the 
'Cavaliers had been lel loose, it would had given them particular 
pleasure to sack Knowing this, the only 'precaution he takes is, 
half in jest' and yet perhaps with Some anxiety, to write a sonnet 
addressed to the imaginary Royalist Captain, or Colonel, or Knight 
■who may command the Aldersgate Street sacking party,” 

-P ortion— \Qt^ Enlisting .Pa t hameni —\yritm z tin behalf of t he 

■ Parliament. Some ^.language — a noble poem which should be a 
5 
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lasting mtfmoriat of the beauty and grandeur of the English 
language. Atniiijotts— lolly inj' /oo /hr— u as not within easy 
reach j was not accessible enough Jo 6e put tu executt on— to be 
carried into “effect. TAe nlitmate. tmmediate—iha project that 
was of a less pressing or urgent nature had to yield to one that 
was more pressing /»i#er/«rf«— literary efforts of a less imposing 
character, introduced between those of a more ambitious kind 
(An interlude, in dramaUc art, denotes a shortjndepe ndenL jterfor- 
mance introduced on the stag^bctween the parts or in the cou rse of 
the mam entertainment ) 

Paras 34. Portion— e, dowry or marriage portion 
pendent leisure — i e , with his time at his owm disposal, working 
when he cared to and abstaining from labour when he pleased. 
Without a ckeeh shadow — without his knowing the least hindrance 
(check) to his washes, or expenencing the slightest trace of sorrow 
(shadow) 

Pago 53. In^ortiimtics — the pressing demands Crowned — 
culminated Singular among poets . Jorso— he was one of the few 
poets who, for the first half of his life, was blest with happiness and 
tranquility, but, owing to his unfortunate marriage, the second half 
of his life was as miserable as that of the poets whom he regarded 
teachers, namely Dante and Tasso Wretchedness of Dante or 
Jaiio— Dante passed the last twenty years of his life in exile But 
the crent which cast a gloom on the whole tenour of his life and the 
writings was his unfortunate attachment for Beatnce, daughter of 
a noh Florentine citizen, who however did not reciprocate the sen- 
timent [Sec the companson of Milton and Dante in '^lacaulay's 
Zjjo/ ] Tasso's wTctchcdncss was owing to his Romantic passion 
for Elemora, sister of the Duke of Ferrira 

Fora 5 Acouaxnted'eithdke^event — havmg.,a^ knowJedgc.JlL. 
thf incident In predicting tt — m prophesying before hand that it 
(the event) was one which would have occurred Puritamcal.con- 
7 echo} s— his relations with men of the Puritan party A cavalier 
house— I tf , of a family, the very opposite, in all their ways, to the 
r gid Puritans h^jtfrjj^g— marked bj riotous living , marked by 
noisy festivities, and rude, boisterous joi nlity Sympathy and res- 
ponse — ippreciition and co-operalioii Calculations — reasonings \ 
Conclasions Tne more genial currents kumai tty — the warmer 
and kindlier emotions that characterize man Average susceptibi- 
Ittv *0 Pc — more imprcssiomble than most men to feminine 
attrnctions }!s[upf uiius ifAow eAff— thoughts tending to excite the 
notion of sensual pleasures in thc.mind (Pattison has m mind the 
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sensuous beauty of Milton’s Eve.) Ujtcpttgemal — distasteful j that 
IS, in other words pleasurable Lactmotts^ tnnucjtdos — bad and 
VICIOUS suggestions Passage — encounter,- acquaintance. Stts cep- 
-impressionaWe. Sef all on had his passions intensely 

kindled SSnwcte ///« to V tell Sc — these are in Italian, and 
"relate the story of Milton’s love for some Italian lad)', beautiful, 
black-e)ed, dark-haired, accomplished, and fascinating by her 
grace .and powers of sin^ng.’’ Crossed . path — whom he met 
' Page 54. Surprise — the state of 'being taken at unawares , 
startling UnhveUness — want of vivacitj' Passed as — was looked 

upon as being , w'as taken to be Bashful muteness — silence 
arising from shyness or< maiden modesty Intended — forced its 
way into his mind Hasty — ^not exercising due care Intruded — 
came in at intervals Moulded at pleasure — » e , her character 
Could be shaped according to what her husband might desire it 
to be ‘ 

'PaiaB. The honeymoon — strictly, the first month afterfm arr 
i liage ; less sorthe interval, of whatever length, commonly spent, ly 
I a'nw'ly married couple in travellmg, visiting, or other recreation, 
1 iJS^esettling down to their ordinary occupations A clod of earth 
.^^^^^S’gross, dulir creature " Helpmeet — one, who was a wife, was 
expected to help him to bear the burden of life Ftnd cause — the 
fend or object The final cause — the end or object in view which a 
thing is made to serve To minister to — to attend to the\vants of ; 
to be of service to Dogmatic — characterised by its authoritative 
tone Formulated — ^gave expression to The.is — statement, 

principle Schoolmen — the philosophers and divines of the Middle 
Ages were so called because they onginally taught in 'the schools 
founded by Charlemagne for the study of the philosophy of Ans- 
totle. In semine pains — in the seed of the father ' The sentiment 
of chivalry— the. feelings of a knight of the middle ages (Courtesy, 
generosity, valour, loyalty, and a reverence for womanhood were 
the characterstic features of knighthood ) The roundhead — x. e , 
the Puritan Which foUovsed s66o — that is, after the restoration 
of monerchy with the enthronement of Charles II A parcel— a. 
part. Ideal — conception Rigidity — stringent or uncompromising 
character [The doctrine of the Puritans was hard and exacting, 
with nothing of a free and liberal spirit about it. They were very 
stnct in their religious views and stem and harsh in their judg- 
ments of others ] 

Page 55. Freer— mor& generous ; more^ liberal Romance — 
conveys the same notion as chivalry,' that is, the spint of courtesy, 
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generosity, and a reverence for svomanhootL Doctrine — pnnciplcor 
conviction Sentiment— leeAxtig The meaning is— Milton’s mind 
was di\ided between the Puntan doctrines which were beginning, 
just then, to evcrcise an ascendancy over his mind and Ins natural 
sjmpathies which inclined to the arts, graces, and refinements of 
social life but which were in disfavour with the Puritan sects Hy^o- 
view Of men — that woman w as made to be in subjection 
to man and to minister to his needs Modifies — amends Stress — ■ 

force, emphasis (^harities of home — acts of kindness and affection* 
belonging to family life Intercommunion — companionship ; parti* 
cipation Functions — duties Apprehension — view of the matter , 
according to his ideas of the duties of woman This genial ''soul— 
this agreeable intellectual ih terr-nnrsft Gave .disappoinment— 
made his appointment esccedingly bitter and unbearable 

Fara 7 . Precipitancy — haste Breach — separation tvas not due 
to him Repugnance — intolerable dislike , detestation Strength— 
ment Undisciplined — devoid of proper domestic rules , where the 
children did just as they liked, freely following the bent of their 
inclinations More lax — less strict Civil confusion— confusion 
arising from civil war Expecting much — m the way of obedience 
to hts authority 

Pago 58. <S'o extensive a remedy — a measure of so harsh a 
character Available — effective , 

Para 8 Michalemas—H festival celebrated by the Roman 
Catholic church, the Anglican and some other churches on 
September 29th, in honour 01 archangel Michael Has spoused her 
had taken of her side in the quarrel adopted , 

taken up , were countenancing and supporting. 

Para 9. To light torch — to gel married Ardent— sanguine, 
hopeful Secure of — absolutely sure of Response — return Com- 
rturian co-partnership Ideal anticipation — the fancy picture 
which he, beforehand, had sketched out for himself 

Page 5 i. The fury of despair — the violence of his feelings 
springing from hopeless disappointment Common age — a period 

marked by the occurrence of ordinary c>cnls. When question— 

w^n controversnl persons did not deal with piirtic ular casps but 
'^tb^Kcncr'il systems, and investigated into'*1[h'c' fuiTdamcntai 
pnrciplcs that lay .at the bottom of every question Reinforced — ■ 
strengthened Argument m chief— his mam contention. Outcry 
— dcniintniion 

Para 10 Sfeanr— scrutmres Diwrf— express » e.the'argu- 

nenl lUelf Should authorised ..»V/cr— should have no just grounds 
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for coming to the conclusion , authorised — bntitled ; have just or 
valid grounds for (concluding ) An abstract question — ^jj^stion 
of a purely impersonal or general character 

" “Para 11. Studiously — carefully, deliberately. By the light of 
— ^together with the information afforded by. Has assumed , hue — 
has come to present a more serious aspect, fj'as engendered by-^ 
took its onstin in , was prompted by 

Page 68 Impassioned — passionate. Horrible — revolting. A 
more adequate cause — i e , a stronger motive , a more justifiable 
reason Adopt —accept Aihenceum The — "A Magazine of Literary 
and Miscellaneous Information"' edited by ^John Aikin, from its 
commencement in 1807 to its conclusion in 1809. The journal that 
now bears this title, was started in 1829. 

Para 12. Brooding over ..passion — his mind was steadily 
dwelling upon the subject which had thrown it into a turmoil of 
passion. Mg’ — boiling , bubbling over ; hence bringing about 
a state of intense agitation. Seething agony ofjiasston — the angry 
feelings engendered within him brin ging— about a.^stata of. intense 
andjint^ojatrollable agitation Apology^—CKCuse, plea, justification. 
A« egotistical. <whine..,deliverance~^a pitiful cry rhade by the 
individual for an escape from his own troubles. Sets itself— 
addresses itself , devotes itself. ^ 

Page 69 Intim ation— h xnt. Individual personal 

concern jn the matter Hts argument ..emotion — the whole of 
Milton's argument giyes sijent mdications ^of a smothered emotion. 
A •ahiie heat — a perfectly colourless heat , * e , . altogether without 
the^ colouring of any personal interest keen pressure ; 

gharppain. ^ ^ 

Para 13. Free opinion — t e , freedom of opinion , the liberty 
allowed to an individual to give publicity to his opinions Sensation 
—qi^atement^Musi_^alviays arise .party — the originator of the 
scandal is some one belonging to the party. It is his behaviour or 
actions which bring disrepute upon the party. Koki'— the writer's 
(Milton’s ) Scandal — disrepute ; discredit. You can not scadaltse 
the enemy — the actions of an individual, not belonging to a par- 
ticular party cannot bring discredit upon it. His actions bring 
dishonour upon his own party In this sense, an individual cannot 
scandalise the enemy Episcopalians— x e , churchmen. / Rum... 
credit — injure his reputation. Advocating — standing in defence. 

a^seeming contradiction_i n-Jliaught..oc-..ideas. The 
. paradox lay mlfie faictof Milton advocating divorce as a discipline 
whereas it was a violation of discipline in as^much as it was opossed 
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to the MC’xs of the Presbylcnan part}' ) Tht /iCfeijej—the Prrsby* 
tenant uerc angry wjth Milton, b^use hfs reason for drvorce 
i^ould scan to indicate that the Presbyterian doctine, to nhlch he 
adhered at this time and under which he tvas married, was respon- 
sible for the failure of his marriage Moral /iwestcs— yji" 
sound or false opinions on moral questions Church ^overntncni 
“—the system on which the government of the church should be con- 
ducted Before the revolution, the act of supremacy assigned the 
headship of the church to the king with the arch-bishops and bishops 
m subordination to him The Presb} terians refused to acknowledge 
Cither king or bishops as lawful rulers of the church The question, 
therefore in regard to church government was still an open 
question that is, one which had not yet been settled In the same 
v»a}, the doctrines of'divine right and of passive obedience had 
rendered the rehtion of the king to the English constitution an 
open question The Puntans refused to give their adhesion to such 
Views of the king's prerogatives Qp en q ues ttom — question s, tha t 
tcmained still undecided or„ unsettled , questions that were still m 
dispute Speculations abstract thinkers had not as yet 

attempted to find fault with the two institutions on which the peace 
and safety of society wore based, namely, jiroperty and family If 
(the ties which held the famil} together could be easily broken Or 
1 p.opcrty were not safe from attacks upon it, then no society of 

, feejnen jLnrthodnv and ngrrow-views. 
The Philistines were a race of men who dwelt on the borderland 

The term, through ’currency given to 

progressive 

fartinn 

Philistines were 

onhS“ choosen seed of Israel ; hence it includes all those^ 

me.ms JItlian— the author 

^ . a rupture between Milton and the intolerant 

w^s nreeirf^r'a^v. Sooner or later • only that it 

^^PampWet under consideration.- Snaped^ 

Jie newS:: party^to be classed among 

tojS'-lhcyhrid^J™'” Anglican Church 'were so called, 

- they h.!d ever) congregal,on to be an independent church. 
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subject to no higher ecclesiastical authonty^ whether of Presbyte^Sk 
or of Prelates. Cromwell was at the head of his party. . . . 

Parali. Nuclens — the main^ unite around whom others were 
t o g ather Found Mucletts — were the Originators Nttclettsr- 
denotes the central mass about which any matter is collected , 
hence any body or thing which serves as a centre of attraction. 
Noi . a seel — had not been welded or united together to form a 
religious party Coming party — the party that was to, have the 
ascendancy over all others and to bfe the most powerful party in the 
‘^ate Wet e units — existed as independent and separate in divi- 
-duals By the sympathy 'opinion — by feelings of regard based on 
theirhold of one and the same set of religious opinions Anaha^ tisl 
— one wh o 'demos the . validi ty, o f, jnfanL..baptisni Ant i nom ian — 

•one of a sect who were charged with maintaining that, under the 
■Gospel dispensation, the moral law is of no use or obligation - > 
'Page 60. Levelled — directed, pointed Fatal effect — damaging 
results , injurious consequences PkiUsiine — here the word seems 
to be used in its Biblical sense — every religious opponent To 
•complete * discomfiture — to give the finishing touch to his over- 
throw The practical parody ..divorce— th^ caricature (parody) of 
his opinions by their gprotesque exhibition in an incident of real or 
practical life — from her narrow point of view-;;Jip * 

did not bdong to her rpTIcnfiM^ ngrfi?. anrt ^p^c^fV.»r|»fore^ hinhnlvijn 
’ bis wife’s eves Who did not speak .cannon — whp was not a man 
■ireligious in His life ^ The puritan were fond of 'indulging in bibhca 
•words and phrases ‘Macaulay, in his life of 'Milton, thus describes 
them — "Their sour aspect, their long graces, their nasal twang, 
the- Hebrew , phrases which they introduced on every occasion, 
were the common theme of laughem brought' inTto ' 

disrepute through Milton''s pamphlet. Fruits — outcome 
tf JPata i5. .To legislate Sc — to pass laws which would enable 
men to get nd of wives who were unsuitable to them For other 
vsorTt — work of different and ‘important kind iVb particular... } 
•vsithout—^no support from a'particular body of men whose opinion J 
might have weight to influence Parliament. Private crotchet — his 
peculiar fad JF/i/orcc— emphasise 1 

' ' Para 16. Had no ear for — ^showed no sympathy for. Terachor- 
don — "expositions upon the four chief passages of Scripture which 
treat of Marriage ” It is the same of the last of Milton’s divorce 
pamphlets dedicated to the Parliament 

Page 61. Make not provision — provide an earlj' remedy As 
reason is — ^as js "but reasonable. Bear &c — be to blame for what- 

i 
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ever might ensure The Lady Margaraie Ley — one of the daughters 
of Jaracb Ley, first Eart of Marlborough, who died m 1629 Phillips 
says that after his desertion by his first wife in 1643, Mthon 
“made it his chief diversion now and then of an evening to visit th^ 
Lady Margaret Lej *’ To put • executtoti—io carry out Solace— 
comforting delights ftt the pnme youth — in the very spring time 
of youth courageously face Hung — ^nas in abeyance 

Para. 18 aspect of the cimI war Consummated— 

completed /r wj/cd~s^roonded^ besciged 

Page 62. ifest^s — intentions Wrought — brought about A 

MKi« 0/ consideration — a man of weight and influence w’lth his party 
Z?io»*rrg— surmising Hts secret discontent — his dissatisfaction 
with his own party which he kept to himself A conspti acy—A 
plotting together Co«f>aved— -managed St Mnrtetis-le Grand — a 
well known street in London Secreted — concealed Promoter — 
instigator For’Mrdt^s — -her rebellion to her husband's authority 
Leonine clemency -A gentleness and forgiveness truly magnani- 
mous ^etfuestra iian— the seizure^of their estate, of Poorest Hill 
Para 19. Impressive— touching 

Page 63 Peace— rcconcthation Lowly flight — the posture of 
humility she had assumed Immovable— fiKed Deplored — regretted, 
Wrought — engendered Commiseration — pity ^ ^Disarmed — over- 
came _ him. . Abated ^ hts. yxachons cojnpprtio’nship — sQniewhat 
relaxed his claims of intellectual communion from hisjwife , experi- 
ence had taught him the absurdity of expecting anything like 
intellectual companionship from an uneducated girl of seventeen, 

CEITICAL aUESTIONS 'WITH ANSWEES, 

Q I Sketch the English affairs from 1660 to 1645 
A The j car 1640 is one of the most memorable years in the 
anOals of England The King, by his arbitrary policy, had alienated 
the grc.xt body of the people, and things were hastening to a crisis. 
There had been no Parliament during the past elcv en years, and 
the policy of the 1 borough had been steadily pursued At last, 
financml difficulties obl'ced the King to convene a national council, 
Aprd^i3, 1640 This Parliament, known in history as the Short 
Parliament, was as stubbornly Puritan as its predecessors, and 
instead of granting subsidies, fell on the question of domestic 
grievances The King, after an angry altercation, dissolved it 
within three weeks of its sitting, (Mays) Meanwhile, the .Scots 
w inv nded England, .vnd spread themselves over the northern 
counties The King at first tned negotiations, but failing m that* 
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was compelled to call another Parliament It was to be known as 
the Long Parltameni, the most famous Parliament in the annals 
of England It met Noi ember 3 1640 

The first important act of the Long Parliament .was the impeach- 
ment of Strafford, the profounder of the scheme of The Thorough, 
and the prime favourite of Charles,, who was executed in 1641 The 
King made Oxford his head-quarters, %vhile London remained in 
the hands' of the Parliament The first battle was the indecisive 
one of Edgehill (1642), .after which the King made a move toward 
London, and the alarm caused thereby was the occasion of Milton’s 
Sonnet "Captain, or Colonel, Knight m arms " 

The Parliament, unable to cope single-hand with the King, 
Invited the Scots in 1643 The Solemn League and Covenant was 
signed by all the English Parliamentarians, and in January 1644, 
a Scottish army of 2 1,000 men entered England The victory of 
Matstoh Moor’(2nd July, 1644) was the immediate result of this, 
won chiefly by the extertions of the Cromwell, thra ' Lieutenant 
general under the Earl of Manchester ' . 

By this time there had appeared a dissention among the 
Parliamentarians themselves The majority of the Parliamentary 
leaders were for setting up Presbytery in England but a small 
minority, including Cromwell, ivere for absolute independence in 
Church discipline, declaring that each voluntary congregation of 
Christians was complete and independent in itself Thus the Parlia- 
mentary party was split up into two hostile factions, the moderate 
Presbyterians,, and the root-and branch-work Independents. 

The superior influence of the Independents showed itself in the 
new modelling of the army by the passing of the Self-denying 
Ordinance, Dec 9, 1644 &sex, Manchester, and the other 
parliamentary generals w'ere obliged to lay down their commissions 
and Fairfax with Cromwell as his second, obtained the supreme 
command of the army , The New-modelled army took the field in 
164s, and on June 14 of the same year the King’s cause received 
its death-blow on the field of Naseby Henceforward the army 
became virtually its own master, obeying none save its, favourite 
chief, Oliver Cromwell 

^ Q 2 What incited Milton to write the pamphlet, "The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce" ? > 

A In the' early part ot summer 1643, Milton took a sudden 
journey into the country and brought back a wife with him His 
marriage happiness, however, barely 'asted out the honeymoon 
^ The gentlest end of marriage with Milton was the genial 
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compjiruonship of soul But Ws wUe could neither understand htin 
nor could sympathise with him. He found that he w as married to 
a clod of earth 

The wife, on her part also, could not derive any pleasure in his 
compnnj'. Thus feelings of estrangement took place between the 
husband and wife, and the later incited her parents to carry her 
back to her native home Milton gate her permission, on the 
understanding that she was to return at Michaelmas The appoin- 
ted time came, but she did not appear It was now only too evident 
that she was supported in her forwardness by her parents who 
began to repent of having matched their eldest daughter to a 
violent Presbyterian 

This bitter disappointment — ^tbe contemptuous treatment of his 
Wife, led Milton to think of the insutution of marriage in itself And 
he gave expression to his news in his pamphlet "the Doctnne and 
Discipline of Divorce ” 

Q 3 Whatisthe positiott wTuch. Miltoii seelcs to uphold 
in his pamphlet < 

A. The first edition of the pamphlet was published anony- 
mously Though Milton prudently withheld all introduction of any 
personal clement in the pamphlet, the vehemence and depth of 
feeling which characterised it, could not impress the reader with the 
fact that the question nas more than abstract with him He dedi- 
cated it to the Parliament with a grand appeal to that assembly to 
legislate for the relief of men burdened with unsuitable spouses No 
notice was taken of this appeal, which led Milton to write more upon 
subject The last of these pamphlets was T ^iyaehordon , this was 
also dedicated to the Parliament He concluded it with the threat 
— **i f the law make._not at timely provision. let the law, as re ason ’ 
15, Jbear the censure of Its cbnscqiipijrsg: 

Q 4 How were the paniphlets received ? 

A Milton's divorce pamphlets w ere received With scorn and 
indignation, and brought him into general disesteem There was 
much of free opinion abroad in England anent the questions of 
Cliurch Government and the English constitution, but specuiation 
had not as yet attacked the two bases of society — property and the 
family It gave his enemies much food for ridicule, and his friends, 
the Presbj icnans, hastened to disown a man w’ho brought disgrace 
to thar religious doctrines Loud was the outcry of the Philistines 
Milton is henceforward to be ranked among the most indepen- 
dent of the new party which shortly after this dale began to be 
heard ol under the name of Independents. 
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, His opinions on , divorce were sympathised only by fellow- 
sufferers and could not make any general impression i 

Q 5 What led to Milton’s reconciliation with his wife ? 

A. («) Milton’s friends had reasons tb suspect that he was 
thinking of illegal connections, which might have imperilled his 
future happiness ; so they were only seeking for an opportunity of 
bnnging about a reconciliation. 

(i) The battle of Naesby in June 1645,, had ruined the royal 
cause — the Powells had been reduced to straitened circumstances 
On the other hand, the triumph of the Independents had made 
Milton a man of consideration Therefore, the Powells were also 
not unwilling, to enter into friendly terms w 4 h Milton 

(tf) Accordingly, the friends of both the parties conspired to bring 
about a meeting at St Martin’s Le Grand Mary threw herself on 
her knees asked to be forgiven, remarking at, the same time that 
hw moEher"had heen the chief promoter of her frgwardnegs. 

Milton with a leonine clemency forgaye_her at once, and cared 
not for excuses for the past 

Q 6 What passage in Paradise Lost recalls this reconciliation 
scene 7 

A A passage in Book X 11 637—946 — reconciliation between 
Adam and Eve 


CHAPTER VI. 

Analysis ; — ^The period of Milton’s political activity extends 
over twenty' years, from his 'thirty second to his fifty second year 
Borne along by the impetuosity of a vehement lemparament, and 
zealous for virtue and liberty, his language, which is at times daring 
in its sublimity, often goes beyond the bounds of decency, finding 
expression in ferocious reprobation and ternfic vituperation 

Leading charactenstics — (i) They constitute a record of the 
application of the ugenius to unworthy ends ^(2) They are inflam- 
matory' appeals addressed to the passions (3) They exhibit the 
puritan side of Milton’s mind, his passion for virtue and liberty ; 
the aspiration after a noble order of things (4) They are devoid 
bf what might appeal to the understanding of the wise (5) They 
are remarkable for their sty'le 

(a) 'Virtues — (*) Monuments of English prose (*») Remarkable 
for their danng sublimity of imaginative genius. ‘(**1) Show a 
marvellous command over all the resources of language. 
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(i) Defects — (i) Faulty syntax (t») Arrangement of topics, 
loose and disjointed 

The style of Jeremy Taylor may be charactensed as poetical 
prose , that of Milton the prose of a poet Milton’s long and 
involred sentences lack that coherence and clearness which dis- 
tinguish stately periods — Hooker , 

The chief pamphlets arc — ^The passionate appeals against the 
^ spirit of reaction manifested in the nation after the events of 164.1 
' (0 Of Reformation touching Church Discipline, (2) Of Prelatica 
' Episcopacy, a reply to Usher , (3) An apology against a modest 
confutation, remarkable as a defence of his Cambridge career 
i antobiographical refereixces, like those of Gibbon, are free 
n all ofiiensiveiiesB of egotism because they are felt to be 
ordinated to a nobler intention , 

His Areopagitica, a noble pamphlet in defence of the liberty of 
press 


Cliaractensiics of the AreobapiUca — Its title, borrowed from 
Discourse of Isocrates, is an unspoken oration addressed to a 
. rcscntative assembly It is a magniRcient outpouring of a noble 
soul against narrow dogma and paltry aims While maintaining ‘as 
good Kill a man as kill a good book* it calls in the intervention of 
the executioner in the case of the 'mischievous and libellous book ’ 
Para 1 . Involved in — embarrassed by Speculating— expoun- 
ding his Views absorbed Hts participation — his 

taking his share in the struggle 

Para 2 Imperative— ohligaXory Override — thrust aside. 

urposed dedication — the devotion of his life, resolved by him 
For ever and aye-for all time , as long as he should live His 
e/>»c 0/ Arthurian romawee— Milton’s first epic project was to 
celebrate the exploits of Arthur, the legendary British hero “He 
Imd once designed to celebrate King Arthur, as he hints in his 
verses to Afansus , but Arthur was reserved to another desiny” 
. (10 be the subject of Sir Richard Blackmore’s epic )— Johnson ht 
^Jpaeious musing— \n the course of her prolonged medita tions 

ifSrr oar-icen a paSipator 

Chained to it — would be forced to labour at the 

IS incident introduced into a main narrative 

, * hence an incidental event, a digression. Pledged 

. situaiioo ftf Critical juncture — hazardous arid delicate 

'«««/»< V-Uy tocanttepcrot, n 
prove. Breathless suspense —eager expcctatson. 
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Mood. — the requisite or proper frame of mind. To my mtnd — ' 
according to Ins ideal or conception, 

Para 4. ^i^;/;e;i«~Strength , energy. However . crown— ^ 
much he may have aspired to gain for himself the reputation of 
a great Epic poet an equal passton — was as ardent as his 

ambition for poetic renown. Paramount — pre-eminent , supreme 
over all others — QlSlSP” 

was the. fifth, nPrlianc Hio fhp of. I«irael, He 

was quite in the shade, when all on a sudden he was "called by the 
Lord" to take the command Of the army, and through divine grace 
he "hew’ed" Midianite s 'hip and thigh," and worked the deliverance 
of Israel Thn .Swrnrd' n^^ gn^ means— t]ifi_<asar>rd. .of, ■Jhfi.XIgb t- 
CPUS and ^ ^^aithfol against the vicious and ^ infideL The wholoj 
means— the 'independents was lUSt and! 


'Page 66 He does not refute . enemies — » e , his object is nob 
to argue logically w'lth the enemies, but fulminate 6erce denuncia- 
tions against them - ftcnzied A Miltonic rage — a 

vehement display of temper marked by^a^spjnt of lo ftiness and 
grandeur,. 3'cKm/o«r— indecent and abusive remarks Brawl — 
noisy contention yre^vni^^gj^lf ^ — contests which lay ip the inters 
charge of clever repartees parsonages in a play ^ 

repartee — is a bnght clever remark Lighter — more sprightly and 
vivacipus.., period piAtk'id.JjyJess^e^^usn^s 

and resolution fo^pi^sttme — makj ng_a disp lay o f.hls 

intellectual skill ajid dexterity as a controxersialist^fpr the pleasure 
it afforded liim Making hts blows tell — making his arguments 

and hisnanguage as effective as possible Tell — prove effectual 
Para &. With impunity — with absolute safety. Addict — de- 
vote Because their conviction — ^and this will make them more 
vehement and passionate in its defence Sensibility — the delicate 

feelings, susceptibilities To lose' .balanc e— lose Ji LS-mental 
eouilibnum The ideal inierpi etcr of life — the exposition of human 
life "imaginatively conceived and set forth , the delineation of 
human life with its interests and its concerns, as conceived or pic- 
tured by him from a dispassionate standpoint For participation 
. life — for taking part in that life with its actual events and 
incidents Though . guide — though dexterous expedients and 

concessibns in' 'regard to which one has to keep one’s wits about 
one to guard against being taken in or placed at a disadvantage. 
Manoeuvres — ^skilful tactics , here the dexterous expedients which 
one has to resort to. Compromises — concessions. Manoeuvres and 
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compromises the tactics required in our practical life 

and the compromises made between our strict moral principles and 
the demands of the work-day world Human affairs are so com- 
plicate that they require a great degree of skill and tact in the 
practical man, and always involve some compromise of the strict 
moral pnnaples A poet or a philosopher who does not mix with 
the ordinary affairs of life may indulge in sublime speculations, 
but whenever he descends into the arena of practical life, he finds 
himself constrained to compromise his abstract theories in ordcr^to 
reconcile conflicting interests and opinions Reason — our judgment 
Guide — alone tells us what to do Js as much misplaced — i e^is 
as much an obstacle The enabling difference — the qualities which 
make one man differ from another in a way as to reflect praise 
>upon the former he in the fact that the former individual is possess- 
ed of a njore sensititc temperament Capacity of ^emotion— 
vaslncss of his emotion It breaks into — fin^ vent in Fierce 
reprobation — funous censure. Terrific vituperation— iea:A\A 
and sweeping invectives Beneath ' rohich. .cygatj — which stra ins 
the tcry language to convey adequately If breaks . storm— 

1 Susceptible to feelings as Milton was, he poured forth such funous 
Icurscs and dreadful invectives as made the very language strain to 
convey them, just as the timbers of a'ship are strained to the 
^utmost and often made to creak by the turbulent fury of a tempest. 
CorruMIP .. — the corruption of the best is the wors t 
I possible kind of demoralization — Sata n Recogvieable 

I —capable, of be ing distinguished from others . Energy — i. e , 
implacability of his malice 


Pago 67. //*v»ng— storing together malih . . expression— his 
perfect command over all the resources of the language ; the neb 
and fullness of vocabular}' Defamation — ^vituperation , slander 
'Ediaards. (Thomas) aPurjlaij writer, author^of a,work entitlgd 
Gangracm (i5+6),,''pr a Catlogucof many of the rErrors,.JHprft»j45, 
Blasphemies, and pernicious Practices of the Sectaries of thif 
Tunc. In this work the water "makes 4 t his intention to blacked 
the opponents of the Presbytenan uniformity Milton, calls, him 
, siuiUow Inwards" in his poem "on the New Forcere of Conscience 

P-r- Parliament " ^oii/m-autjiot of the^pjsmpblct 
^.,1 oang tints Clamor ad Ctclum 

^TO 6. Rvcord . .. political fariy-an evidence of the base 

d ^ used in defence 

1 V/i^ wf, f' wwc-in no way helpful to the cause. 

a disposition, natural to them as 
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AVnters (professional) to think hi|fhly of their vocation as writers 
JS'xag-ge/a^e—take an extravagant view of. £J^ec^ — power. jE*- 
amples — instances , cases Of thought .. . books — of books exer- 
cising a great influence on tnen’s ways of thinking (E G Bacon’s 
works, Newton’s Principia, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations) 
Sctenitfc — based on reasoned truth Rhetorical— daaXmg m decla- 
mation and the artifices of language InHavimato xx^^eals— 
made up of declamation meant to kindle the feelings of men. 
Addressed . .Jiour—htaxing on the current topics of the day over 
which the feelings of men are excited ^hemera l — transitory ; 
short-lived Polemical — controversial Soon /udiMg— ephemeral 
Nat to stir .... man — not such as t6 shake a man in his fidelity or 
allegiance to his principles (constancy) or to disturb his mental 
stability Inconstant — fickle, changeable 

‘Para 7. Imatre dohn p'— dotins on the idol or toy of the hour 
Nursing .flight — training himself for fresh poetical achievements. 
ZftlJnamiiM— branches of polite learning such as poetry, belles 
Icttres &c ^ > 

Page 68*. ^2&'i®~5eculac_as ..opposed, ..to- religious Side — 
aspect 5 feature This .. ,se(/^Milton’s personality or individu- 
ality might be looked upon as bdng made up of two< distinct and 
diverse elements, — the puritan and the poetic As the expression 

Milton — as the exhibition of the puntanic side of Milton’s 

character Shall have been .. ..poet — shall have been forced to fall . 
back upon or have recouree to the poetic tendencies inherent in him 
(istincts) which had been held m restraint for a time (suppressed) 
By the rum . hopes — i e , through the overthrow of the puritans 

Who shall have been hopes — who' had been forced to have 

recourse to poetry, which he had set aside for a time, after the 
overthrow of the puntans. Charf — dpurijipiTnn Physiolotrical 

djtjgffUHS — diagrams or figi^s which represent c eytfiin narta of t hei 
human. fi^yr»i>- g vi^w m i-Hb PAnLmnt ion of their JfuncjiQp s.| 
Falls short of— is inadequate as an account of The , subtl ety . .. 
character— th e intneate and complicated tendencies at work., in 
hifaan nature, determining the actions of an individua l That ihe^ 
poet ...fhet^^i e, the poetic traits of Milton’s temperament, 
passion, imagination, and loftiness of thought, find expression in 
them. For influence .. ..opinion — for shaping and moulding thej 
V lews of men Th!i^%.Samson.,flgonistes—vn^ ,the fall of Pqntanism, I 
Milton lost all hi's political hopes, ^d this is seen man undercurrentl 
of 'disappointed feeling in Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes 
’.Bara 8. > Covenftonal — t. e,, expressed by < the usual set, or 
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Stereotyped ^ords Dominated — ruled , exercised a supreme 
mastery over Hts lohole being — i e , the very depths of his 
character The inspiration — the motive power., the impelling in- 
fluence, that which prompted At vague — “sag^ie” in its eMstence 
in the author's mind, "vague 'in its expression, ren/sseamest 
Vague — indefinite in character Order — state , condition Inj ustices 
— t e , the unjust relations between men as evidenced by, the unfair 


distributions of the advantages and disadvantages of social life. 
Jj^ewj^fntsalem—i e the_n.eAV jooier^pf.thingf Jiv);iicli,,>v^^^ ,to usher m 
tPPJDCSsJ[ojL_tl.i e_h umaii. jacfi,_sucb_aS-^b& Christia n 
l°PiiSJp.£aiiLdj.QJn,_the New l ^fjusalem [Jerusalem, the capital 
of Palestine The New Jerusalem was the paradise to which the 
Puritans looked forward, basing their hopes on Rev XXIJ 
Literally, thousand years., from L mille, a thousandj 
and annus year The s upposed rule of Christ, and his saints -ior a 
thousand 3 cars, believed by some of the extreme republicans of the ' 
day, like Vane, Fleet- wood &c, who were therefore called Fifth 
Monarchymen This belief was based on Rev XX, 4 (which see). 
Utopia see note, p 47 Qceajia — an ideal republic, conceived by 
Jgtnes HyringtOJli—on -the— plain of PLiintc. A>|!»nHg Oceana— 
published in 1656 is the name of the work in which Harrington sets 
forth his views Rea^e — to practically attain , to bring into actua j 
political institutions — i e > through the change or re- 
modelling of existing systems of Government by the introduction 
of more just .and equitable methods Iristauxatipn — restojiaiion ', 
renewal Bacon intclligenee-i c , Bac^txSally «^cd , 
Bacoh had formed a picture in his mind * Its aim ' inteiligence- 
iis object was to bring into actu.1l existence that great restotation 
a golden age of material happiness and social well-being such as 
.icon^ia j ^a > Conceived through the remodeling existing systems 
, of Poyexqnipt ^y fentmduaionof inory ust eqUit.abl^and hu- 

Z Li more a conception orv^rtThTuH 

'inhce”'5rt''" ought'to takeTts 

Sd in th! r tfie obstacles vVhich 

-tch s io^n "1"" ^^PP^rie^s and pregress than the'm^ns 

ouit/ etts ^ "'y contemporaries To 

\fn th;' way of obstacles, which kwd 

.*P..Waftcrancw ord^er of things/ 
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Page 69 . of spirit. As of an .age .as of 

the heroic souls of olden days Consistency — uniformity Doctrinair e . 
— t e., who IS unpractical , a political theorist . Would be — aimed at 
being j wished to be TIte^doeiajia tr£^.ofjq day — the republican o f 
the persent age uho ngidly applies his doctrines or abstract princi - 
ples ot political and omer proses Milton „ ..name — ^Milton did' 
not attach much ‘weight to names It mattered little to him w hether 
a man was stvledAconstitu ti onal king or__an a utocrat He judgedi 
individuals by their deed s. He -joined m the condemnation ofi 
Chai^/ because Charles, though styling himself a constitutional^ 
king, was practically aspiring at despotic rule On the other hand, 
he supported Cromwell, because he discerned in Cromwell a since^ 
ntyto rule for the- real good of his country. It mattered little tol 
him that Cromwell was ikeorettcally an autocrat, because he saw 
that practically he had no wish to rule as a despot, but for the 
good of the commonwealth .Sii as — provided that Commonysealth 
— the state or body of the politic End~vts , tbe well-being Of the 
state Consitiuitonal gurantees — saf^uards for the protection of 
the coitstitution , e. g,, the representative system in England Parfy 
pleading — pleas or apologies urged in defence of his own party 
Choleric — passionate , vehement. One^sided^-^t. e , marked by the 
spint of partizanship The .^characteristic — the one feature nhich 
atones for all other defects On the side of—xn support of , m 
defence of Peltgious liberty — ^freedom of opinion on religious 
matters Civil — i. e , of the subject Executive — i. e , the govem- 
ment Canon ^ av} — ecclesiastical law , law based on the texts o f 
sc ripture ‘'Domestic liberty against canon law” is an allusion to 
his pamphlets on Divorce, which assert the doinesbc nghts of the 
husband as against the canon law in force, — ^John (1584- 

1654) a celebrated English lun st. His chief works a re . — ^The 
History of Tithes, De Successionibus, De Jure Naturali Et Gentium 
&c , also the author of notes to Drayton's Polyolbion, and other 
miscellaneous works. He was one of the most learned and accom - 
plished men of his ag e 

“ Paxa 9 , Virtue — quality of excellence noble 

memorials Deduction — allowance ; abatement Negligence — 

carelessness. An absence .... construction — ^a total 'disregard of the 
principles of syntax He who .....syntax — ^he who, in his verse, 
exercised, a rare skill and shovied a fastidious taste in making his 
sentence faultless and perfect in construction, i TVeined— shaped, 
drew out. Sensibility — taste DeUcate — ^nice, fastidious. Exquisite 
jywfiw— faultless construction, To shift for itself— \o take care of 
6 
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itself To abandon tiself— to show utter negligence as to tvhether 
the sentence conveys any definite meaning or not D'tsadvaniags- 
unfavourably Hooker — ^Richard (1553-1600) The .great 
English divine, and one of the first of English prose writers His 
style IS eloquent, massive, and splendid His work on 'Ecclesiastical 
Polity' IS a noble defence of the established church and a splendid 
monument of English prose Elaborate — skillfully wrought , highly 
finished , studied ^ 

Page 70, Jitnged — dependent one upon another. Eonnditess — 
completeness Totality — entirety A‘ period — a finished sentence. 
Pell-mell /riirfd/e— disorderly arrangement , reckless,, grouping 
together Explained— ViCcoxm\&A‘ioo JEjrcMscrf— extenuated ; jus- 
tified Exigencies— the pressing needs TEnif— admit of dela> 
i 4 s^Ktec/ic— ansing from a violation of the rules of syntax,' Uis- 
enfej'— confusion Incoherent— diszonnected , and hence lacking 
in clearness Zoasc— slovenly , inexact' detached 

Eesultoty—irTcg\i\ar Hts inspiration',, impulse— his emotions- 
prompt his thoughts To chastise — regulate , discipline Ema- 
tioral Mri/iMg— -writing inspired by the emotions Laws of’logic 
—systematic principles of thought Sources, &c ,—t e, the 
emotions Of his strength — t e , of his power as a writer 

Para 10 Balanced ijr—fuHy compensated, for Virtues— 
points of excellence Condensed force — concise statement Potg- ' 
nant irrw/,— pointed terseness Aphoristic-conohoA in,the form* 
of maxims The condensed Enghsh-tho concise vigour and 
pointed terseness .1.1th which Bacon.has. expressed bis aphorisms on 
short maxims, are unrivalled mlhe whole of English language. 
Prosaist prose wnters. Command— mastexy', power Exactly 
so skillfully regulated as to produce perfect 
” 1.- heaping together of 

«dorn the" narrative. 

resell that h^i unrestrained profusion There is , . 

S of language at his com- 

mand Capacities-s e The resources of the language Surging 

Pf7;;*t®^“»>ngs wellrngu^wthintm 

swell ng leremv ^***°®s of a sea , hence, welling up , 

rcmark-ibl^ for the rfch *^1 m ” English divine He was 

The best known of beauty of his discourses 

Pfophcsj.ng- .•The Discourse of the Liberty of 

• "’•ta rf K^ralSk 

1 P«I,CM Z),r,p,m.»-a ,„a- by John Payne Collier 
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-((B *789), the well-known ,Editon and annotator of Shakespeare 
'"The Poetical Decameron” or "Ten Conversations on English Poets 
.and Poetr}', particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I ’ 
{The style is of course borrowed from Bocaccio’s famous novel of 
the same name ] 

- Page 71. S urSitte emotion — "sujging”si=sweHing, like surges or 
i-waves Poetical Pr ose — prose marked by the imagery and rhyth m 
- of poet ry. The prose of a man with the warm passionate heart 
and>bhe rich, glowing imagination of. a great poet - Milton's | 
the prase writings of Milton were prose only in their outwar d] 
appearanc e, but poetrv in their essence They were coloured b yj 
imagination.fmm within which is one of the characteristics of r eal! 
poetry Loaded with imagery .. .outside — adorned with an abun- 
dance of beautiful illustrations and similitudes skillfully borrowed 
and adapte'cPby The^witer’s observation of outward facts and 

circumstances Coloured -hy tmaginatton withtn — embellished 

by imagery suggested to his imagination under the stress, Of emo- 
tions working powerfully within him Conscious — deliberate Firm 
_faiih — ^strong belief or conviction Undeveloped powers — inherent 
capacities needing to be perfected medium. 

Paras 13-13 Educated— trained or disciplined Torrent of 
royalism — reaction in’ favour of monarchy 

Pago 72, Sweep away — completely overthrow. ' 

revolution — ^Milton wrote in support of the Puritan revolution in all 

stages of Its development By the royalist re-action — t e , the 

re-action or change of opinioni in favour of monarchy and epis- 
^ copacy'. 

Para 14. - ^ensible^lull— a perceptible cessatioa. In the storm 

.feeling — in regard to the vehemence of party passion excited 

by the revolution Symptoms of a reaction-^stgns o{ a change of 
sentiment and opinion in favour of the old order of things. The 
impulse — t e , the revolutionary excitement. Spent — exhausted 

Page 73. Political agitation— i e , the strife of parties. 
Adjourned — t e , postponed its sittings for a short period to meet 
again in the same session When the meetings of Parliament for 
a time, usually for a period of time not stated, are discontinued it is 
said to be prorogued Parliament is prorogued from session to 
session by the authority of the sovereign Tfie Scottish army had 
been paid off &c — the Scots had invaded England in August, 1640 
A preliminary treaty with them, agreed upon by commissioners of 
the two nations, had been signed by the King, October 27. 

10 , Para 15 , Strafford — Thomas Wentworth, Earl 0/^— originally 
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one of the leaders of the popular party, but subsequently went ovdr 
to the royahst side, and became the chief adviser knd favourite of 
the King. He propounded his scheme of Thorough (complete des- 
potism) “xt hen Viceroy of Ireland, and drcwdo\vn upon himself the 
odium of the whole nation At the opening of the Long Parliament 
he Mas impeached by the House of Commons and executed In i64.t. 
Convoeahou — a general ^sembly_of the clergj’, ,by their represen- 
tatives, to consult on ecclesiastical affairs The last meeting of 
ConviKation was in 1717, after which time the clergy have ceased 
to meet as a septate body Archdeacon, and dean^xa epclesias- 
tical officers below the rank of bishops. .Mar Chamber and JItgh 
Commission Court — two poncrful engines of ro)'al oppression in the 
reign of the Tudors and in that of the first two Stuarts, the former 
temporal, the latter ecclesiastical ^The^_SterChami|^r (so called 
from the camera siellaia or star chamber in the King’s palace at 
Westminster, in which it held its sittings) was founded by Henry 
VII,, but it became most ponerful in the reign of Chdrics I It took 
cognizance of criminal cases, as perjurj', forgery, libel Ere , and 
generally all offences of a public kind, which could not be 'brought 
under the law It had power to pronounce anv sentence short 
of death such, as whipping, pillory, mutilation’ /'■ The High 

was founded in the reign Of • Eliz^eth its object 
being to secure religious uniformi^ It has power to punish all 
errors, heresies, and schisms It was a_«;f»ri- of Ti^i juiMnon . except 
that It coqld not employ torture Both these odious courts were 
swept off by the Long Parliament in Stannary and Forestn l 

■ 7 **r/t&t!'/r? ”^-~ ccrtain_ro\al ri g hts and prerogatives in respect to 
tiiw^es (L stannum tin) a gd fer^ ts The tin mines of Devon 
and Cornwall, by an early usage, belonged to the Crown, whoever 
might be the proprietor of the soil, the courts having cognizance of 
■111 cases connected with these mines, being called Stannary Courts. 
Aimed . . //rtj— aspired to bring about far greater changes Jioot- 
nnd-branck men—i c , the ultra-revolutionists , those who wished 

to bnng about a total change in the methods of Government More 

system of Government in xvhich all rank should 
commitied-m the senseof 
entrusts/ ^ i/»^arc/iy— the organized body of ecclesiiatics 

^evohTorl! ) Gm-crnment of the Church. Appdite for 
in other wortk ri, ^.1 ** change in the old system of things 

taniv renovation TVm/rd-obtained roluc- 

niPtcVtll!n\mV regular and uninter- 

rupted transmisoion of ministerial authority by a succession of 
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bishops froni the Apostles of Chnst, as expressed by the mystic 
ceremony of imposition of hand at the- ordination of a priest. 
Platform— 2 l declaration of pnnciples to which any body of men 
declare their adhesion. A bare tneasure,..precatftton—t. e„ a 
measure adopted in pore self-defence by the Puritans as a safc> 
guard a^inst the attacks of the ecclesiastics. Near enough to — 
who were on terms of close intimacy with. The principal actors^., 
drama — the king and his immediate counsellors. 

Page 74 . At its insecurity— u e., the possibility of these conces- 
«ons being Withdrawn by the court. 

PaialS.. Panred sttccesstne vials wrat h— see. Revelation.^ 

Chap. XVIi verse r. "And I heard a great troice out of the tempici 
saying to the seven angels. Go your ways and pour out the -yials of 
the wrath of God upon the earth.” Hence the meaning is— giving^ 
vent, in pa mphlet after pamphlet, to a torrent of vehement and' 
passionats denunciations . A relating to the .Bopk- o£< 
fevclation in the New Testame nt. (Gr apokalnpfein, to uncover of, 
reveal,) Fiats ..wrath — the allusion is here to the "seven vials full’’ 
of the wrath of God” which "the seven angels poured opt upon the 
earth’ —as described in the last book of the Bible called Revelation. 
The^ meaning of the phrase is — out-pourings> of vituperation. 
Rhetoric — declamatory art. Plays upon every note . /eg/ing— the 
wordgawKf denotes a musical scale Hence figurabvely the whole 
scale, range or compass of anything. The expression means 

bv an anneal to every circumstance 
whiA lav_a !i thin..itS-range..o.f. interes t.’ Apathetic— such, as Were 
indifferent ‘ .tVoocniig— such as were in a state of h^itation 
between two opinions) inclining now Id” the one ^ide and now to the 
pther. . D.tmfound — ovcnyhelm with confusion , silence. Zeal — 
enthusiasm for the Puritan cause. To fan it .....flame — to arouse 
i^ to the highest possible pitch. To cower and browbeat it — to 
terrify it into submission. Manifestos— A manifesto=»a declaration 
of opinions, (specially of a sovereign or ruler.) Usher, fames— a 
learned Irish divine and prelate, became Archbishop of Armagh 
in 1629 His Annals of the Old and New Testament is a. work of 
vast learning Had... ..bi'each — had Advanced in defence of the 
principle of episcopacy. The exclusive claims . . prelatists — the 
privil^estoTwhlch the great dignitaries of the English Church laid 
claim as theii; sole right Unexceptionable — i. c , of great weight or 
authority , unimpeachable quotations , references 

Page 75. Paia 17 . Fathers and councils— fathers, also spoken 
of as the Fathers of the Church, a name given to the^early teachers 
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nnd etponndcrs of Chnstianity, who, next to the apostTcs, were the 
founders, leaders, and defenders of the Christian Church, and 
whose ^vrItlng5, so far as they are extant, are the mam sources for 
the history, doctrines, and observances of the church m early ages ' 
Councih — alluded to were the (Ecumemcal Councils, tw’entyone,Tn 
number, held at different times by representatives from the whole"*' 
body of the Church, to settle matters of doctrine or discipline , as 
the council of Nice, of Constantinople &c Pui out of court — denied* 
the right of a legitimate heanng Expedient — suitable to the 

occasion. Appointment — institution Accumulation — citation. Can 
he authority — can have the least weight f ..can claim any right or 
title to be listened to Shut out antiquity — i e , excluded the 
authority of the Fathers Banter — pleasantry. ■' 

Para 18 . Untempered — wanting in restramt or moderation 

Jgnahon epistles — St Ig[natius, one of the apostolic* Fathers 'who 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan, about A 107. 
Several of his g[enuine epistles are extant Casauion—^ee note, 
page iS Bxercitation—cntictsm Baronius—a. learned cardinal 
of the 16th Century whose Annals Ecclesiastical is a vast and 
celebrated work, containing the history of the first twelve centunes 
of the church Pounced iifioit — readily seized upo n Flaw— 
weakness Perkin. Warbech of lenatius — ^these spurious epistles 




roal£yiLtbS.jyjgO»oi.ifeniy^ Duke o f 

^or^ Hgnce used for what is sEUjjpus , not genume Suppositf 
.lOKi— spunous 4 sl£rpo}plt 9 rt —^3 falsification nf a hook o r 

lllPJnsertioiLPf new .words or.ex p ressinng. Protogo- 
«ie«o— introduction. — . 

1 ^' ^'“^“"^/'^“^ttack Shfirfion— settlement Beyond 
passion ” cyond empty rhetoric and a display of vehement 

Ifs extenuate Reconcile 

A»^-indulge5 in foul abuse Ralxd^tp- 
f GflrWed-m'UuS, so 

of facts ^ 

pemte VomiUfA appear Inordinate— mtom- 
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libeiat education:, i e , a tralnin^^ in classical literature. Those 
j['’eces — ^the nntrersities Unsiaated in — without a knowledge of. 
As 1KJ age then war ... ffient — I understood so far as one of my age 
•was capable of understanding them. Elegiac ^e£r— in ancient 
prosody, the epithet idenoted a distrch the first line of which was a 
■dactylic hexameter and the second a pentameter. The pentameter 
■verse, tt will be noted, differs *from the hexameter by the suppression 
of the arsis or metrically unaccented part<of the third and the sixth 
fool. The schools — s c , the schools and universities where these 
poets are extensively read In imtiaUon — t e , the composition of 
verses after the manner of the Elegiac poets whom he ch^e as his 

models Most me — f. e , most in harmony with the natural bent 

•of his mind ; most congenial to him IVtl — genius ; intellectual 
attainments. High perfection — ^loftj' ■qualities, Sre By every 
inshnet and presags .....false — bj those inward tendencies of one’s 
nature, the promptings within one, which do not deceive us Best 
•vahte iisetf— show itself to the best advantage. By hoto mncL more 
visely — according to the proportion or extent to which he more 
■wisely, Sm,, lAi rnie ears be absent — t e, he would rather that 
the censonous would turn a deaf ear to his remart^. The object 
ofncf.iintike pr&tses — i e, those high perfections celebrated by 
-other poets which have won them fame and the celebration of which 
tn'ght hnng him like renown To propose to themselves — ^that they 
should look forward to. Noblest disposfitons — men of the noblest 
■character. Alone — : e, as of higher value than Oilier things — 
such as ■wealth, power, rank. Sac Sensible — capable of apprecia- 
ting. Good ard fair. ....meet — when the •qualities of goodness and 
•excellence are 'found-xinited in one individual Argues — shows ; 
implies Gross ard shallov .... judgment — a dull, lethargic (gross) 
and superficial (shallow) cast of mind Svanish — clownish , lack- 
-ing in refinement , devoid of all delicacy of feeluig ; swain beeing 
a peasant or rustic. By dke firm settling .....persiutsions — by 
grounding my mind in these convictions Profideni—i e , acquired 
such steadfastness in judgment. Unchaste — in a light and indeli- 
-cate tone Art — the skill or ingenuity thej displaced as poets. 
Deplored—i^i. a regret for them that they should have been led 
astray in their judgment. Benovtners of— who celebrated in their 
verse, namely Dante and Petrarch Breatnce — ^Beatnce Portmari, 
a child eight ^ears old to whom Dante at the age of nine was 
ardenfiy attached She was the daughter of Foleo Portinan, a rich 
citizen of Florence. Beatrice mamed Simoni de Bardi, and died, 
before she iras 24 yeses old (1265-1290 ) Dante married Gemma 
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Dftnati, and his Imdmage, according to tradition, Tvas a wtfst 
unhappy one His [love for ]36atnce remained after her decease. 
She was the fountam 6f his poetic inspiration, and in his Divino 
Cbmedta he makes her his guide through^paradise Latira — ^Laura 
' de Novds, the wife of Hugues de Sade of Arignon for whom 
Petrach concaved a tender and passionate regard Transgression 
— the display of licence ; the'*employmEnt of lose and -indelicate 
language Frustrate — disappointed > , 

78. To vmie well hereafter*,, , pom— sde ndte, page 
i6 'A composition and paitern — an embodimdnt and an example. 
Pattern— mode] Not presuming, Be — see note, page id Fett- 
jonin^— cogitations Ntceness — delicacy j fastididus 'refinement. 
Honest haughtiness — sincere and lofty scorn (of’whitWas -mei^i 
and ignoble) Self-esteem — ^self-respect Beseeming profession*-' 
becoming acknowledgment; suitable avowal AH these, &c.— 
the various traits of character mentioned above Kept me still 
above ... mt»d— withcld me from bn indulgence in 'base and de^* 
ding thoughts Defect— cast Can agree to „ . proshttrhon—csxi 
bnng their minds to consent to debasing themselves by an indul- 
gence in base and immoral pursuits Wither ‘mv younger feet &c 
— that is, th^uthors ,who^A!i’ere^ the delight of his younger days, 
such as Spenser, Ariosto , or the Arthurian chroniclers ~7'Xfear ad- 


venture — pcnious enterprise ; dear^dangerous, deadly, perilous— 
Ought to be borne hiight — deeply imbued with the chivalrous feel- 
ings of a knight Ought to , spur Be — that is any rewards toimpel 
‘him to act nobly The gilt spur and the laying of aisword upon the 
shoulder wore ceremonial observances in the creation of knights 
The gilt spur was the badge of knighthood. When an individual 
was created a knight he was gently touched on the shoulder with 
the flat end of the sword He was then said to be dubbed a knight 
Attempted— t e , against which an attempt had been made Attem- 
pted — assailed, attacked Fuel ^^thc incentive to Wantonness ■ 
living .a profligate and immoral life Indulgeme — grace , favour 

Para 21. 73!is_js ,,passton — this is one of the bnght and 
altractixc passages in which Milton gives us an account of his own 
hfc and which is as delightful to the reader who has had to make 
his A\ay through p.igc upon page of dry and passionate controversial 
mnUcr as the oases in a desert are to a traveller through a. hot dry 
ano sandy region 

Page 79. Gibbon, i’iward— the famous author of the Decbnt 
Empire, i737-»794. The reference here is 
to his autobiography, published after his death. Indulged withofii 
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allowed the unquesdtmed liberty. Nous dv ons Be — 
•we iprenchmen ha-pe got all the chamyng qualities.' SubbrSTttaiedi 
•iiiientton — made subserrient to a higher end. Absorbs hts personb- 
Itty — m^es him lose all conctoosness of himself. (He loses sight of 
-himself. All questions of personal Tanlty fall into the back ground ) 
Modifies — extob. Dedicaiton — t e., The consecration of his talents. 
Credit — the honour ; the fair fame Lqffy endeavour — one engaged 
in a high calling. Polity conceit — Tanity Tkejrrofessional 
...authorship-^^e •rain gloiyof a successful author. The proud 
the *T6fty time ^umeH "By' one"'^o*fSt that he had 
been destmed. to fill the high office of a prophet iow— the rule of 
conduct ; the pnnaple which ivas to govern and mould his life. 

Sara 22 . The Thomason callecitonM ..musttem — Thomason, a 
bookseller,- made a collection of all pamphlets bearing on the history 
of the Gvil war in the time of Charles I This collection was pre- 
sented in 1763 by George III, to the Bntish Museum Philolosicfi l 
l aiidmar hs — asl^ordin^ illustrations to the p hilologist of th e 
• pcogc^srve changes whi^nTe lanm^^as under gone fA nhilo- 
logist is one who makes the history of words and their relations his ^ 
atudy.) •AreopagtUctt — the title is generally supposed to be taken ' 
from the ArMpagos" or' Mar’s Hill, of Athens, a famous court of ; 
justice and equity Milton appealed to the English Areopagus, a 
•High Court of Parliament to reform itself by revoking a tyrannical ^ 
'decree against the libert} of the press. Moving principle — t e v 
The motive or exating cause , what moved or prompted him to take ■ 
-up action Preconceived ^stem ..^.doctrine — a prqudice or pre- ■ 
dilection or bias in favour of a particular set (system) of opinions 
'Personal to himself— m which he Inmself was concerned , r e , he 
•himself was affected by the question. 

• Para 23 . St cdxonePs eomianv — ^Founded by royal charter in 
'1556 The company had the sole nght of printing books Under 
Elizabeth, the Starchamber assumed the right to limit the number 
•of printers and presses and to prohibit all pubheabons issued with- 
out proper licence, — the course. oi| 

direction of this compub^* enforcemCTt of^the law was to be 
t urned aside from themselves and tr ansferred to their otmooents 
In other w'ords, their opponents were to suffer the enforcement 
of the law in their turn as they (the Puritans) had been victims, 
under it when their opponents were in power 

Page 81 . Co nir^a nd — thatjg hich.is prohibited or excluded- bv 
proclamation, law, or treaty . Hence, bookspu^iished without the 
■necessarj’ le^T^honty. 
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PaTa 2d. Suck cvas not Milton's idea &c , — for the libertj' 
which he claimed was a liberty for all parties in a free state that 
claimed to be free and not one for his own’party alone Ubt senUrt 
... .^licet — where it is allowed to hold the sentiments one likes, and 
to give expression to the sentiments he holds Encroachment o«— , 
unlawful intrusion upon > (Unconstitutional attempt at curtailing) 
Ventilate— \.Q give publicity to Stirred up — roused to action 
/nexpcrfieaf— undesirable , inadviseable i’owuif— staunch Crom~_ 
^ viell's “accomodation resolution ” — had probably to do with 
I granting liberty of opinion to all persons in the state, whether 
1 Presbyterian, Baptist, or Independent, provided they were 'God- 
feanng men and Parhamentanans 

Page 83. A much vnder phase .. opinion — an aspect of reli- 
gious opinion embraced by a body of individuals greater in number 
than the Presbi'tenans (He is alluding to the Independents). 
Ominously in an alarming manner. The compact Utile edifice , 
truth the neat and definite system of religious opinion which they 
had been constructing With a profound conviction . ...orthodosy 
—with a firm belief that their_religious creed was the onl y sound 

and true one. Orthodoxy — soundness of doctrine in matters of 

religion. 


Para 25. Divme — pure and lofty. ‘ 

Para 26. an opinion authontativelv laid down and 

unsupported by sufficient ji\3dence Extemporised tji— wntten 
wit lout premeditation, and, as it were, on the spur of the moment 

special — beanng directly on the subject. 
tm principles — to determine the general principles 

$ - ^ ys ematic treatment of the question A iunst's anesiioit' 

' ^aj/cd_dealt wth. 

^ h tr resorts mil,, of Wle and declama fion 

' «^««^-spintcd IdTscoume 

'indStP^cc question for settlement Vagueness-- 

of communica’t,on*^^”*°" clearness Vehicle— modwm 

*OEc0icr and im and obscure — too closely huddled 

*!»rf-sobsJ!)oenl erents 

rosee roundPr^h^fJ, Commit-cnlrust Factor-agmt, 

insight into its real charaMo^” v*; ^ penetr.ntmg 

which he would allow to othcre to hold l>beriy 

ers to hold their own opinions, Inter- 
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venfton — aid.' Toleration — sufferance , indulgence Extirpate— 
puts an end to Charitahlo — kindly , benevolent. -win over j 

reclaim Win and gam — reclaim or bring back 

Faia 27. Embargo — restriction , prohibition (a Spanish word) 
Epilogue — supplement Marchmoni Needham — an English Writer, 
who, during the Civil War, distinguished himself by his political 
pamphlets, first against the Parliament and afterwards against the 
King (1620 1678) Meretilios PolHicus — the political Herald 

CRITICAL aXTESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 

I 

Q I ' CharacteriBe lEilton’s prose, and contrast it 'mth 
that of Hooter and of Jeremy Taylor. 

A. (a) Milton’s* command over the resources of English 
language is wonderful Vast is the wealth of magnificient words 
which he flings ''uith both hands carelessly. The grandeur and 
subliimt}' of his prose are unnvalled ^ , 

(b) Milton can not match the musical harmony and > exactly 
balanced periods of his •predecessor Hooker Indeed, Milton’s prose 
writings are subject to serious deductions when we think of their 
syntactical disorder, and the loose, disjointed and desultory 
arrangement of his copies. In this, he compares disadvantageouSly 
With Hooker. 

(c) Milton’s prose too, is without the power of varied illustration 
and accumulation of ornamental circumstances, 'which marked the 
prose of his contempotarj’ Jeremy Taylor. Milton’s prose is not 
poetical prose but the prose of a poet 

(d) In spite of these dements, Milton has peculiar merits of his 
own He knew very well the influence of the choice of words and ho 
mastered the language and made a capital and varied use of its 
resources to clothe his thoughts in suitable apparel 

(e) They arevnonuments of the English language so remark- 
able that they must be restored to by students, so long as English' 
remains a medium of ideas 

Q. 2 What arc the merits and dements of Ifilton’s 
pamphlets'in general. 

A. faj They marked by a earnestness He was not 
fencing for pastime but fighting for all he held most worthy. 
His feelings were stirred to their verj' dcptlis and he gave expression 
to them in the most emphatic manner with ail the ardour that his 
soul could command His rage is grand, ternble and sublime, > and 
at times his heart breaks into terntje blasts of vituperation against 
ins opponents,’ ' 
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(b) They are marked by sublime love of hheriy. Liberty bclom 
everything was his watch-word He defended religious liberty 
against the Prelates, civiMiberty against the Crown, the liberty of 
the priAS against the esecutive, liberty of conscience against the 
Presbyterians and domestic liberty against the liberty of canon law, 

(c) Thetr grand English. The pamphlets were ephemeral 
hackwork no doubt — mere inflammatory appeals addressed to the^ 
passions of the hour Yet, they are a permanent monument of the' 
capabilities of the English language and its efficacy as a^ vehicle of 
thought Their dements are — 

(а) They are all party-pleadings, choleric, one-sided and 
personal 

(б) They arc not work of philosophy, or speculation, or learning 
or solid reasoning on facts. 

(c) Some of them tarnished Milton’s reputation for ever. ' 

Q 3 Name and characterise Milton’s chief pamphlets 

A (t) Of Reformation touching Church Discipline '-*-the 
earliest of his pamphlets— published in 1641. In x64x there was a 
tendency in the nation towards a rc-action in favour of things as 
they were The Puritan leaders vieived this with dismay Consi- 
derable triumphs had no doubt been gained Strafford had been 
brought to the block , Laud was m the tower , the Star Chamber 
and the High Commission court had been abolished &c J 3 ut there 
could be no sccunty that what had been gained would abide till 
Episcopacy was abolished To secure this it was necessary to try 
and arrest the re-action, and Milton began his controversial warfare 
with this view, by the publication of his pamphlet of Reformation 

This was immediately followed by ; — 

{2) Prelatical Episcopacy — ^This w’as a reply to a publication 
of Archbishop Usher, the most learned churchman of the age ,Thc 
archbishop quoted many learned authorities in favour of (Epis- 
copacy, or Church government by Bishops, and quoted anjongst 
other authorities the Epistles of Ignatius (Ignatius w’as Bishop 
of Antioch m Syria after 69 a p ) Milton knew that scholars bad 
proved these epistles not genuine, and pointing out these, he gamed 
an advantage. Indeed Archbishop Usher afterwards published an 
edition of Ignatius (1644) in which he acknowledged the total 
spunousness of nine epistles and the partial interpollation of the 
other SIX 

(3) Arimaiverstons on the Remonstrants’ defence against 
^ect^nnuus —This was a violent personal attack against Joseph 
Hall, Bishop, first of Exeter and afterwards of Norwich. 
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(4) An Apology against a paniphVei called ‘A Modest Confutation 
€fc' (1642) — Remarkable for Milton's defence of his own Cambridge 
career, in the course of which he tells us Chat he laid down for him*' 
self the law that “he who' would not be frustrate of his'hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem'" 

(5) The four Divorce Pamphlets (1643 — t 64 S) upholding divorce 

for incompatibility of tamper ' ’ ■ ' 

(6) "The Tractate of Education (1644) written in the interests 6f 

educational reform ‘ ' ' ' ' ‘ ' 

^ (7) Areopagitica (1644) — (a) The occasion of it was one perso- 
nal to IVfilton himself 'His “Doctrine and discipline of Divorce’* was 
just ready for the'press when the Long Parliament’s ordinance of 
,1643, ahent the license of books,' came into operation How could 
that pamphlet pass a Presbyterian licenser ? It would surely have 
been suppressed, and Milton published it without licence, in defiance 
of law. ..That law '.was thus particularly obnoxious to him .Mdton 
had expected that the -fall of the royal authority would mean the 
emancipation of the old system of licensing, and so he set himself to 
wnte an appeal to the Parliament to repeal this ordinance 

( 5 ) The title was borrowed from the Areofagitio Discourse of 
the Athenian orator, Isocrat^, ah unspoken oration addressed to the 
Boule or' Senate of Athen^f which met on the Areopagus or Mar’s 
hill Milton’s was an Areopagetic discourse in the same sense — 
being an unspoken oration addressed to the Parliament of England , 
'but otherwise it hadmothing in common with that of Isocrates 

(c) The language 'of the Areopagitica is too often overcrowded 

-and obscilre, and the thought vague or confused It has few or ho 
' offences against taste , but on the other hand, it has few or none of 
'those grand passages which redeem the scurnlity of his political 
pamphlets ' ' ‘ 

(d) In spite of all this, it is a noble and heart-stirring appeal, ilt 
is the ’ eloquent outpouring of a noble soul, with a scorn of narrow 
dogma and paltry aims But even Milton's toleration of opinion 
had its limits. He would suppress "mischievous and libellous 

' books ”< He was against the toleration of Popery and open supens- 
tition, which, as.it extirpates alhreligious and civil supremacy, jso 
Itself should be extirpate , provided first that all chantable and 
compassionate means be used to .win and gam the weak and misled 

(e) Milton's latest pamphlet was, A ready,and,ea^ laay to estai- 
Itshafree common-wealth. Tt came out in March 1766, -after the 

-strong reaction in favour* royalism 'had set In, which was to sweep 
away, the men and the cause to which Milton had devoted himself. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Analysis • — ^Biographical (1640-1649) The death of his father 
in 1646 placed Milton in easier circumstances During this period 
bis mind was absorbed in the events of the Civil strife He wrote 
no poetry worthy of the name , his sonnets being the highest efforts 
of his muse The finest is sonnet (XV) on Fairfax, a splendid 
liortatory lyric His paraphrase of the Psalms also belong to this 
period In 1645, instance of his publisher, he brought out a 

small volume, being a collection of his early poems 

Fatal. The City gufe— London long remained as when the 
Romans first fortified the city, — a circle of houses had grown up at 
a short distance from the vanous gates Thro-on upon , the viorld 
•—cast upon the general compassion of their fellow-men for help and 
protection , forced to shift for themselves, without means or resources 
Em barras sed — compli cated, involved Consequences of deli nquerey 
— ;that is the scouestration of. es tate' Of absoluie r»»;r=N^uch 
had left him wholly without means In unravelling accounts — in 
furnishing a clear statement of the accounts which had fallen into a 
state of great confusion Unravelling— c\eamng up Dqta—^ha 
facts themsehes To set out — to exhibit clearly A debtor estate 
— « c , A statement showing the assets and liabilities of the estate. 
Intricate — involved To reconcile — to adjust 

Page 86. Comtiosttion .rec ordsi — that i<; , the records show ing a 
mutual settlement -b eti^CQh rri»ditnrQ In this sense 

composition denotes an a greement of a debtor and creditor by w hich 
t he latter accepts part of the debt due to him in satisfa c tion of the 
whole Compow'dtng delinquent — ^an offender who makes_terms 
with his ct^imrs Assessed — ^gifted Commissioners — sequestrators 
Invertor } — ^list Heal and personal — real estate, inlaw, denotes 
ownership of, or property in, lands Personal estate denotes move- 
able property as money , jewel, funiiture 8rc Sveom to — declared 
on oath, as before a competent officer Foreclosure — the ,act of 
dcpriMng a mortgager of, the right of redeeming his mortgaged 
estate, .djiref— property of a-deccased peV,qon. subject by law to 
the payment _oJ his _acbts and legacies Banbury — ^a borou^of 
Oxfordshire, 23 miles, N of Oxford 

Fara 2. f^jS^ftafer ^onclusi on , result , a term from archery’, pro- 
^rly meaning the lastor decisive shot of a match at archery. 
Ttt ci— the contribution of a tenth part of the produce of land or 
Mock for the support of the clergy. Yard land— ihe area of land 
I’Cld by tenant or uncertain quantity, varying from 15 to 40 acres. 
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Page 8t. na mely the fine of . -^iSo mefition ed on 

page 86 Widow's joiniure—\Q\ntar 6 denotes an estate or property 
settled on a woman in consideration of marriage and to be enjoyed 
by her after her husband's decease Di sbursemen ts — ». e , Tjje, 
pay ment of tho se claim s. ostentatious , boastful. 

Portion — dow^y 

Para 3 . St. Gilts, Crtpplegate — Cnpplegate, a locality in London 
so called before the Conquest from the number of cripples who res- 
orted thither, to beg. St. Giles, a church in Cnpplegate, dedicated 
to St Giles, the patron saint of cnpples and beggars, who himself 
was a cnpple. A host of eminent men ..mother — a very great 
number of men who have risen to distinction have attributed to their 
mother the credit of being the first to help in the fostenng and de- 
velopment of their talents. Bismarck, Macaulay and Carlyle may 
be quoted as instances. Registered — recorded Ad patrem — to 
(my) father. FtlidLpiety — the dutiful affection of a son for a father. 
Warmth — tender regard. Rare — uncommon Neo-Latin — see<note 
on a previous page 

Para 4 Lincoln' s-lnn-Fields — a fine square In London, laid 
out in 1619-36 by the celebrated architect Inigo Jones. It was for- 
' merly the resort of vagrants > 

Page 88. Artists — men endowed with special aptitude in any 
one of the liberal arts. Intervals — intervening periods Non-pro- 
ductiveness — inactivi ty. Exhaustion — ». e . the prostration conse- 
quent on too great a strain being placed on their powers. Hfs 

poetic impulse g. I^pnardT^aJFtti<^ — a celebrated Italian paint er 
and a Florentine by birth (1452-1519) ^imoved .. .sense s— un- 
disturbed by incidents of a great and stirring natu re (R^ton. for 
instance, could not look on unmoved while his countrymen were 
staking a> blow, for freedom. He could not submit to the bent of his 
genius in devoting, himself to the composition of finished and bea-i 
utiful poems ) He deliberately ... it — he, on purpose, discontinued 
it for the time. Was placed at the service of . . conviction — *. e , 
was devoted to t^ cause of a party whom he sincerely believed to 
be acting in the interests of the state This prostitution, ilself~^'& 
devoting of his mental faculities to an unworhty cause carried with 
it its onn punishment. Turn #0— direct'his attention to. Strength 
— i e , his fine poetic instincts were impared in the heat of party 
controversy. On the Reltgtous...Thomson — “Phillips mentions that 
some time in 1649, Milton ‘lodged at one Thomson's, next door to 
the Bull Head Tavern, at Channg Cross , and it has been supposed 
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that the Mrs Cathenne Thomson who died m 1646, may have been 
one of the Charing Cross family with whom Tsthc lo-w.es t_ poin t . 

IS the least successful of his poetic pieces ; the feeblest 
effort of his genius. Milton thus aftcru'ards lodged. This is mcre- 
gucss *' — Masson > 

. Para 6. Metrical psalms— iho psalms of David, the Jewish 
;king, rendered in the form of English verse Not dtstin^iishable' 
'/row— in no marked way superior to Caroline ase — i, e , the a ge. 
of Charles . Carolus being the Latiniz ed form of the name Vtrtlle nce 
— acrimony , extreme bitterness o f spint. Tnieniperafe—'violmt , 
lacking m restraint Did noi.,,understandinff—d\d not lose that 
perfect tranquility of mind inexpressible in its character. The peace 
understanding — the expression is borrowed from St Paul's epistle 
to the Phillipians See Phillipian’s«IV, 7 "and the peace of 'God 
which passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Jesus Christ " Suspends — temporarily, withholds Th e 
battle of the sects — the religious controversies between^vanpus.pro- 
testanfseetT Ardour — fervency. rejigiou s-big otry 

“ Elga'S^ Catullus C, or Q, Valerius, la’pceESr Verona — ^whosc 
rompositionsi elegant and simple, are the offspring of a luxuriant 
imagination He was acquainted with the most distinguished 
people of his age, and directed his satires against Caesar, whose 
only revenge was to invite the poet, and hospitably entertain him 
at his table Catullus died in the 46th pear of his age, B C 40. 
Never ceases . hoet — his thoughts are gnlnnrhd the 
e lements oLpoetr v. Prosaic — commonplace 

Para 7. On the Lord-General Fairfax «Sc —Fairfax became 
commander-in-Chicf of the parliamentary army in 1644, with 
Cromwell as his lieutenant-general The siege of Colchester in 
Essex lasted from the 15th of June to the 28th of August 164S, 
while Cromwell managed the northern department of the war The 
capture of Colchester by Fairfax, and the barbarous execution, of 
Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, who had bravely defended 
it terminated the last struggle for the King, jl/aw/ crfo— declat ^ion 
^f^rtgforg—inciting ; cncouragmg rr»»iAcf-c "^/— 
on them — ^had rcndcrcdl obligatory Resonance— InW and sonorous 

melody. Canzone — a particular variety of Italian lync poetry, 
fmaginative equivalents— ideal images that arc typical of these 
thoughts Commemorated him — celebrated his praise. Higher 
strain — more stately verse ; language more impressive and magni- 
ficent. Superiority to Jori/id__tnfc>'crfs— his, scorn of whatever 
was mean and ignoble. IFrcc^— spoliation and rum, At forty he 
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r£nounced ambition — Fairfax' resigned his commission in 1650, 
and lived m retirement till the Restoration, writing an 
account of his public life, .and some minor works in prose and 
poetry — his metneal paraphrase of the Psalms being among the 
number. 

Pago 90. Pata 8 Psalmody — art of singing psalms or sacred 
songs Turned — translated Plenary inspirati on — that kind oF 
i nspiration in which the inspired person is incapable of uttenng any 
error ; the application is obvious A rhymist but no poet — one who! 
was ingenious in the art of verification but devoid of the true ins-;f 
tincts of the poet. Impatience ynth—sj^ng evasion Xo Drawling 
^feeble and monotono us Grind down— compress, ^nixstrophic — . 
having the qualities of an antistrophe in the Creek odes The 
GreelTode had three parts, stroghe, antistroph e, e pode — the Turn, 
the Countcr-tum, and the After-song — "names derived from the 
theatre, the Turn denoting the movement of the chorus from the 
nght to the left of the Dance-stage, the Counter-turn the reverse 
movement, the After-song somethmg sung after two such'move- 
ments ” Anttstrofthic ..bar d — The poem of David, so raised that 
on^ part is sung by one man and is responded to by anothe r 
£xclustve — sole Corneille — a French Dramatist (1606-1084 ) 

Jmataho CArw/i— amitation of Christ, — a. devotional work by 
Thomas a Kempis (B 1380 D 1471 ) /esuits — the member of 
the Order of Jesus founded by Ignatius Loyola of Spain in the 
16th century. ^ Steniholdt Dapktns — translators of the Psalms of 
David Stcmhold (1500-1549) produced^ a mctncal Tcreion_^ of 
fift^onc, the remainder were done by .Hopkins, Norton and others 
The Bool of Common Prayer — the book containing the formula of 
sen ICC for the Protastant Episcopal church, which all its clergy arc 
enjoined to use under a penalty. The Book of Common Praj'er was 
drawn up in the reign of Edward VI, Dog^rel —loiot style of verse 
P salter — ‘t. e , 1 he rendering into verse of the entire book of the 
Psalm s^ Compj:asias 4 b:sasSl^S^^SiSiion 

91. Distirctive — peculiar Cwriorne— carried away 
wraped or clouded What poetry forbids — t e , Mctncal renderings 
that are at violation with the laws .of poetry More absorbing 
motives — matters of greater interest.; eg, those relating to the 
great civil strife. rnrr.t'H , jaway jjxs esile—oo. the 

execution of Charles I , Clarendon followed Prince Cliarles into evile, 
and returned to England after the Restoration. Applying those 

devotions times — consoling himself by finding parallels m the 

psalms illustrative of the troubles which the Royalists were passing 
7 
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through and out of which they hoped, like the Jewish king David, 
to be rescued 

Paras 9*10 Divorce— e, A fipal separation Designed— 
intended, had in tnind Consolidated —established on a firm basis 
Earnest'— p]edge, promise Eude in execution — badly printed and 
bound Si Paul's Churchyard— sn irregular circle of houses 
^enclosing St Paul’s Church and bunal ground, London Vend.thlc 
— salgable 

Page 92 . Naseby — a village of Northamptonshire, the scene 
of Charles's last defeat by the Parliamentary army June 1645. 
Phtltphaugh — A village near Selkirk, Scotland, where the royalist 
Scots under the Marquis of Montrose were routed by the 
Parliamentanans String to a pitch expectation — worked up, to 
state of intense excitement and suspense. Walter, Edmund — the 
royalist poet of the day, as Milton was the Puritan poet Pope 
praises the harmony of Waller's verse, but he is now scarcely read r 
(t6os-f687)jy Reception — * e , the fa% curable sale of the book. 

dry and wearisome Poie»ne— controver sy Had a surfeit 
, —had more than enough Surf eit — exce ss The daily jgwr&og’c— the 
vile intellectual food on .which they had dmly been nourishe d 
6grfcg gg — offal . refuse Scott s Lay of the Last Minstrel— Vni first 
great poem of Scott, published in 1803 The year — ^Austcrlitz that 
IS Dec 1805 , one of Napoleon’s bnlliant victories, gained over the 
allied forces of the Austrians and Russians p' ' 

Para 11 . Eclogues — pastoral poems. Baccare froniem fntu ro 
— bind-the brow with the berry lest an enl tongue harm the futu re 
b ar d 

CRITICAL GLESTIOlfS WITH ANSWERS 

’ t 

O 1 Mention and characterise the poetry written by Milton 
dunng the period of the civil strife (1639-1649) (t e , from the year 
of his return from his foreign tour to the execution of Chares I ) 

A The period is chieBy marked by Sonnets, not many "but 
one in a year or thereabout 

(ai His sonnet On the religious memory ,qf Mrs Catherine 
Thompson 1646, is the poorest of the sonnets, but it is remarkable 
fonts hoW calm, and in this respect contrasts strongly with the 
shirp x irulencc of the pamphlets of thc^same time. 

(b) The sonnet On the Lord-General Fairfax, at the siege of 
Co'chister, 1648,-15 a I ort.itorj l^ric calling upon bis pnrtj in the 
moment of victory to rcmcmlicr the duties which that victory 
imposed upon them. 
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B . — The sonnet dwells upon two of Fairfax's eminent 
qualities 7111 , personal valour and supcnority to soidid interests. 
But Fairfax was also remarkable for his love of learning (he saved 
the Bodleian Library from wreck on the surrender of Oxford m 
1646), and in generalship he was second only to Cromwell 

(c) Paraphrases ofnti.d of the Psalvis, i(S4S . — Milton volun- 
tanly undertook this work with the idea of being useful to his coun- 
try, as the Christians were desirous to hax e a new version of the 
Psalms of David to replace the metrical version of Sternhold and 
Hopkings, published in 1362 In this work, however, Milton appears 
as rhymist but no poet. The fact is that the noble antistrophic 
lyrics of Da\ id refused to lend themselves to the bonds of rhj me, 
and even Milton w'as attempting what poetry forbids 

These examples show' that this period, poetically considered, was 
a non-productive one Milton had deliberately suspended his 
poetical genius at the call of what he believed to be duty to his 
country Yet the refutation of a fact was his ambition, and in each 
successive pamphlet he reiterates his undertaking to redeem his 
pledge of a great poet, as -soon .as liberty shall be consolidated in 
thc4valm 

Q 2 What earnest did he meantime give of this promise ? 

A. He permitted the publication of his early poems in 1645 ' 

Q 3 Characterise this edition 

A, It IS a little volume of some aoo pages, rude in exeution, 
but now very-valuable for its rarity It owed its appearance to the 
zeal -of a publisher, Humphrc) Moseley who undertook the nsk of it. 

Q 4 What chances had a volume of verse of getting readers, 
at that time ? 

A, The chances were smalt, for, .as the publisher sa3's, in 
his address to the reader — "the lightest pamphlet is now'-a-d,iys 
more vendible than the works of leamedest men." It was the very 
ensis of the civil stnfe, w'hcn the cavalier families were being ruined, 
and Puritan families would turn with horror from a Mask Vet 
Milton's publisher had brought out the poems of Waller in 1644, 
and must have been encouraged bj their sale, to tr} an edition of 
Milton, so soon after Perhaps a finer public w ere beginning to tire 
of the su-feit of polemic pamphlets, and welcomed ? book of poetry. 

Q 5 Who w as Leonardo da Vinci ? \\'hat is meant by saj'irg 
that his genius could pass unmoved through the most tragic scenes 
A Ltoiardo’da Vinct was bom in 1542 near Florence Died 
i6ig. This great genius, whose works in painting arc classed with 
those of Ra. had and Michxl Angelo, was also a sculptor, architect 
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snd cn^inecft and he cultivated successfuly, Botanj'i Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Poetry and Music The Last suffer is one of his most 
famous pictures He passed through stormy times of war, but his 
genius did not suffer 


CHAPTER VIII, 

Analysis t—Thc Croivn having fallen in 1649, Milton was 
appointed Latin Secretary to the Committee for Foreign Affairs In 
addition to his usual duties, Milton had to defend the Government 
against hostile attacks The initiation into public affairs doubtless 
helped to solidify his judgment and correct its tendency to error, but 
It IS qui^tionable whether his subsequent poetry gained much from 
his knowledge of men and affairs The most notable of Milton's 
defence of the Government are (a) His ObservaUon on the peace 
of Kilkenny , (b) Hts Etkonoilasies, a reply to Dr Gauden's Etkon 
Bastltke The Ethan Basthke was an attempt to perpetuateihe 
nemory of Charles as a martyr It created a great sensation. The 
purpose of the Eikonoklasles (1649) was to remove this impression, r 

Page 93 January 30, 164^ — the date of the execution of 
Charles I Purges— the elimination or removal of members refactory 
to the Government Safe boroughs — ^boroughs whose fidelity could 
be relied upon by the Independents Ban — t e , were issued ,PIan 
cf Constitution — scheme of Government Concentrated — centred. 
Its attribution of authority— powers with which it had been 
%e5tcd Differences — disunion 

Page 94 Disaffection — alienation Reorganising — reconstrue* 
ting Jn the conduct . Ireland — immediately after the king's 
execution. Actual soar in Ireland — where the Duke of Ormond, 
empowered by the late King, was at the head of a powerful 
rojahst party. 

PataS. Whiielocke — ^a staunch Independent, who had been 
the president of the committee for the impeachment of Strafford. 
X'ane Sir Henry— a. staunch republican patriot who took an active 
part ngainst the king, but subsequently opposed the usurpation of 
Cromwell After the Restoration he was one of the twenty excluded 
from the pardon, and executed in 1662, Conversant vetih — having 
T knowledge of. 

Para 3 . The most rigid economy,,, ..eyes — the exercise of the 
greatest possible care 

Page 95, Paxa i. As a sioUmier—ot his own freewill and 
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accord Authorised— i «?., acting under tlie authority of the 
Government Bear a part — have a share , contnbute in a measure. 
Humble part — modest degree, small measure Beorgamsatwn — the 
reconstruction of the fabric of Government Unversed in — unac- 
quainted with , without a practical knowledge of. Idealise — to take 
the most generous new of a man's character ; to conceive a man as 
being far finer and nobler than what he might possibly be in actual 
life The very..,vehtclc — ^The emotions raised in Milton’s mind by 
the very names of Fairfax, Vane and Cromw'ell,. could not be ade- 
quately expressed in prose The allusion is here to the Sonnets 
^dressed to these men. Henry Marten &c — all distinguished men 
of that age, statesmen and warriors, who had served the parliament 
in one w’ay or other, ^lonel Ludlow had fought in Ireland, and St. 
John had contributed to the pacification of Scotland. Above all the 
atluremenis &c , — Milton had no practical knowledge of men. 
His imagination had formed an exalted notion of the leaders of his 
party The thought of being able to giye a helping hand to 
men whom he looked upon in the light of noble and disinterested 
patriots was exceedingly fascinating {o his imagination. For vshtch 
%,,vehtele — ^w'hich needed the warm and passionate language of 
poetry for their expression A neso world— a new set of men and 
associations. The world — the set of men and associ.ition5 which 
Milton courted. Best school..„„expertence — the place where one 
best derives the finest lessons of experience. It is amid such 
associations and surroundings that one becomes best acquainted 
with the men and the noblest and finest efforts made in behalf of 
their fellowmen 

Fage 96. J^olt iica l. interludes — that is, the political pamphlets he 
bad written in the interval Interlude — ^sce before. developed. 

Iniftahon — introduction j insight. Affairs — t. e , Public affairs 
which would give him a practical expencnce of men and manners. 
Oj>e;»ng— chance; opportunity. Pure — sheer; downnght. i?c- 
turned to him — ^made up to him, 

Fara 5. Might .. course — vis • — Poetiy Flower of age — 
prime of life ; at a time of life when all his faculties were in the 
finest and most vigorous condition Tarnished — sullied, stained 
Obloquy — slander. The faction — vie , The royalists With impu- 
nity — with absolute safety to himself without the risk of retributive 
punishment Equitable — ]ust ; proper. 

Fara 6, Reckoned upon — defended on , calculated as certain. 
Probation — period pf apprenticeship rendenng sound 

^checking. Indispensable— necessary. 
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prge 97 . Available— usatal Eleikent—lTSit , feature* cha- 
ract'.-i Which the poet . secretary— lhat is, for which Milton 
M, os indebted to his experience as foreign secretary Petsonages— 
the characters in the poem Supertiaiural — as for example, angels 
and deities //cmc—used as in classical mythology and denoting 
possessed of qualities or capacities far supenor to those of ordinaiy 
men Room — occasion , needs Knowledge . . world — that is, 
his experience gamed from public affairs. Moltere — the celebrated 
French dramatist and the creator of the art of comedy in France 
Hts most celebrated dramatic achievements arc "Tartuffe”, “Misan- 
thrope", “Bourgeois Gcntilhomme ,” and “Prccicuses Ridicules *' 
He satinsed and exposed false pretenders in all professions (1622* 
*673) w’flj l_^have nothing more to do studying Ph wtu s 

and Terence , I have got only to study the world 

Para Inducted into — appointed to Despatches — officials 
documents bearing on public affairs Disposal— Bunxce Mi pra ted 
— removed Qiart ng Cross — is the cross erected to the chcfc reinfe 
(dear queen) Eleanor, wife of Edward I, who died at Herdehe, near 
Lincoln and was buned at Westminster Charing cross is a 
know n locality on the strand in front of the South-Eastern Railway. 
In''c\ cry 'town where the corpse rested the king caused a cross of 
“cunning workmanship” to be erected in remembrance of her The 
Original cross erected in the vicinity of the strand was voted down 
I bj the long Parliament in 1647 77 ic victim , barbarism— \\s 
I destruction was ordered by the Puntans, as already stated/ in 1647* 

1 Ousted — turned out ' 

Pago 98 . Sqimlid — dirty and unsightly Bentham—Jwcmyt a. 
prolific writer on social, political, and legal subjects , celebrated as 
n junst and utilitarian philosopher His Principles of Legislation 
has helped considerably in the work of juridical reform (1748- 
1832). Petty France— one of the districts of London Lost 
moment —the bitter feeling of Englishmen to France during the 
French Rctolulion led to the district losing its designation Re- 
baptism — on the occasion of us receiving a new name William 
IlasUti —the celebrated Shakespeare critic lived in this house from 
iSn onw.ards. 

Pata 8. Richard CromtocW— succeeded his father as Protector 
in *658, but was obliged to resign soon after M.acaulay calls him 
“The feeble ishbosheth," on account of his imbecility Intrusively 
— -tliough thoj have no proper right to a place among his legitimate 
work G’/rva/ier—imprcssivc tone. 

Page 99 , /Irrpjffln/— haughty. Oldenburg — a grand duchy of 
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■Ccrir.in) ia%r*j;7i(7r<?4a~sareguard Eguabtc— culm, sober Crott- 
ehtK^ — al'joct swbjnissi'm ffector’ng^ — buH3ing or browbeating, 
from Hecior, ibe brave Trojan hero, wliom the medieval writers 
veprecentrd as a braggart 

Para 9. Ortca ^ — representative, a mouth p’cee of the Govem- 
tnent Pi'Uficus’—pzpi S4 ObserTaiton<: on the peace 

pamphlet of MdtonN, published hj* .authonlv in Maj’ 
1640 The full title IS "Observations <n Ormono's articles of Peace 
■with tlw Irish rebels &.C.” Home rv/c— the right to the manage- 
ment of ihdr o vn alTaJrs ; in other words, the right of Self-Govern- 
ment. OaiL pf .yn^r^maej'— enjoined bj’ the Act of Supremacy 
paswd in 1559 ’^hich demanded the acknowledgment of the English 
soTcreicn as the ‘isprcme head in cccleciastical aPitrs 

to ^follow the lead of England in the settlement 
of thiir public affairs ; to entrust to England the right to settle their 
{lubhc aitaiT!, — place in the hands of Irdttlgences'-^ 

concesaons. irv/orird— forced Po/'cry— Roman Catholicism. The 
death , j-rfi^/oa—destnictitcof all genuine religious principles 
S*Vl ecKTcxttTce ir rei„. ^Kagistfate — the law* has no right to indu- 
«ncc % man’s conscience or to tr> him for the sincerity’ o^ 1 js religious 
■convictions Cagntzanee — domain , junsdiction Ctvtl offences — 
■offerre- agiin’H the ‘•tatc £iV»f<tf:en— restriction. 

Page 203 . Etion JSenhie — the Royal Image Its English 
ijilew-is ‘Tnc Pr>»ir.a!cturc of His sacred majestj.’ The book was 
yubrdi.*d hj* Ro\*s-on. the publi«hcr, a few daj’s after the execution 
of Charles! Itrs now prettj’ generallj* allowed that the "Icon” t» 
■ihewo^k of Garden, a clerg>roan of B.icking The work made a 
great imprcsrion on the public, and is s,aid b}* Lord Shaftesbur3* to 
iiave eontribated in no small degree to obtain for Charles the titles 
of saint and msrtjT A ffcasure „ .^safety — a step taken lo insure 
the peace of the kingdom and to put an end lo the civil stnfe. 
dialittm — Hinrv’ H.alKm , the celebrated historian. B i77y D 
4tS5<} His impartialitj as a liistonan, his extensive, le,irning, 
.and his scrupulous regard for accuracy has secured for him a 
liigh place in the estimation of the learned and literary world 
His chief rmrks arc hts •V'^icw of Europe duntig the Middle Ages’ 
his ‘Constitutional Hislotj of England’ } and his "Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe." Strum — tinge, semblance. Merged — 
lost ; blended Reaction — a change in popular feeling in favour of 
the King. Se* xn — begun To strengthen themselves — to make their 
posil.oa more secure. Dari>,g policy — a brave and courageous 
hue of conduct Sttv,uhts — incentive i impetus. The groan 8e, — 
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that IS, immediately on the execution of the king, when, it is 
recorded, a dismal groan involuntarily broke from the multitude. 
Ttmfserviftg—onn who meanly and for selfish ends adapts his 
opinion and manners to the time , one who panders to the ruling 
power delivered on the spur of the moment the 

tssence—^tha foundation' 


Page 101 Broad — that is a broad churchman. Broad church^ 
men are those who urge the largest liberty of faith and practice 
within the church communion t^titudinanamsm—^a'Kily- in 
nStgious opinions Was more .. philosophy — was due more to 
the indolence of his temper than to any settled principles or convic- 
tions Westm\nsier Assembly — “an assembly of Punan Divines 
to advise as to the forms and creed of the future National Church” 
met at Westminster, July t, 1643 Its oh]cct was to abolish 
Episcopacy Took the eovenent — the Solemn League and 
Covenant formed by the Scotch for mainiaining the integnty of 
the Presbytenan Church, was signed by the membets of the 
VI estminster Assembly m 1643 rfjrfc— Ganden had only 

a knowledge of books and not of things , he had only a theoretical 
, and not a practical knowledge Idea es/eitis — in the place of 
reflections of his own were the incidents in connection with the last 
daj's and execution of the king The man of sorroms — Here 
[ Chiles r , though originally applicable to Chnst as the Messiah 
[ o the Jews See Isaiah 53, 3 “He is despised and rejected of 
^ men , a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.”’ Praytngfor 
^ A^is- after the manner of Christ The reference here is to , one of 
- Christ's exclamations on the cross “Father foigive them for they 
they do" (See Lulce XIII, 34) In his ad3fSss 
delivered at the foot of the scaffold, Charles is reported to have 
all the world, and even those in oarticular that 
' ^ death " Who ren 02 tnced heavenly 

' Christ In his interview with Bishop Tuxon 

QiajJsjS,decIared “I go from a corruptible 

wis thorns 

the head of Christ by the rude Romair 
I? crucifixion And when they had platted a 

'ST Lir*' f ® rfplrt 

' SnotS “a i ‘ =7. 29 ) The expression 

Jihd ‘^‘’tra«cnscd by humiliations 

to stir the/ calculated io touch . heart-better fitted 

he sympathies of the people. ImttaUo Ckrtsit—i. e , the 
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picture of Charles acting' after the example of Christ Imtiaito 
CKrisif ^imitation of Christ, the tftle of Thomas a" Kempts’s book. 
yJs^ri-cs—hopes to conform his life iPec/ijeJ— venfied in practice. 

Nothing in life i<— no act of his could compare in grace and 

dignity to the manner in which he faced death on the scagold. 
Moving situation — touching or pathetic incident No mean stylist 
— that is, a skillful master of the resources of the English language. 
Set out — c\htbttcdi expressed Fngid and artificial — stiff and 
formal Passson — warmth of feeling Dainty — critical ; exacting ; 
fastidious 5'iV Edvtard Nicholas — Secretary of State at the 
Restoration 

Page 100, Cause spirits — stir the minds of the people to so 

great an extent. Allay — set to rest ; tranquilizc Ordinary illusion 
— common mistake. Vogue — popular reception Predisposition — 
bias Thejfogue ^Jemper — the impression which an appeal tends 
to produce on the' popular mind does not depend on the nature of 
the appeal itself but on the state of the public mind for the time 
being for its reception If the public mind be already prepared for 
its reception the appeal produces a great impression. 

Pata 12. Selden — “he was” of so stupendous a learning in all 
kinds and in ail languages as may appear in his excellent writing 
that a man would have thought that he had been entirely 
conversant amongst books ” His 'De Jure Naturali' is 'among 
the greatest achievements in erudition that any English writer has 
produced ’ — Calerendon Turning it round — sifting it throughly ; 
putting it through a searching examination Asserting the negative 
—giving a denial to its statements The Independent view — ^how 
the matter appeared to the Independents. Tedious — tiresome 
Sma^ger — boastfulness ; bombast ; rodomontade Grossly — con- 
tragcouslj 

Poia. 13. ^Abstruse — recondite Conversant — familiar Overt 
gibe — open or'^manifcst taunt. Lurhs — ^lies concealed Institution 
—a covert remark An abomination — absolutely detestable An 
unv!orthy device ofrheianc — a discreditable resort to one of those 
tncks which public speakers make use of. 

Page 103. Sidney s Arcadia — ^Sir Philip Sidnc}' ; one of the 
most chivalrous spints of the Elizabethan age He was born at 
Penshurst, Kent, November spih J554, f and died at Zutphen 
October 7 th 1586 The Arcadia is ajifose romance^, once , regarded 
as a manual jof ^courtesy. and refinement dealing 

x^ith the topic of lore The finer sense— Asxs more delicate faculties 
of perception From immerston,„.,.faction — ^from his having to 
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plunge iiiio the low and degrading strife of religious and political 
controver-y 

Para 14. Slough — a quagmire , here fig for the low and degra- 
ding stntc of religious and party controversy Works — emplojs 
Plagtartstn— tins piece of literary imposition or theft UnouthenUc 
-^^ufious (1 he author-ship of the work was imputed to the king ) 
Corodjutor — co-worker ■ one who helped the king to write the book 
2he ijBO ArotAerr— Charles and James, sons of the executed 

monnrch Safe men — trust men • with whom the secret would 
be safe Gauden war not unposter — “imposter” =a chea t or ' 

counterfeit the meaning is that would effectually prevent 

Gauden from bkibbing out the secret Preferment — promotion. 

CEITICAL aUESTIONS WITH AHSWEES. 

Q I What were the inducements of Milton to accept the Latin 
Sccrelar} ship ? 

\ (a) The increase of income was the least inducement Milton 
was poor, but Ins wants were simple and he was not naturally 
avaricious to cov ct money for the sake of money 

The desire to bear a part, though a humble part, in the great 
work of reorganization which was attempted Patriotism was one 
ot the moving impulses of his life, he had hitherto voluntarily served 
bis country, and therefore he did not wish to lose the opportunity of 
serving his couiuiy as an authorized official 

(c; The desire to cultivate the acquaintance and friendship of the 
great men of the patriotic party, whom he idealized into types of a 
supenor sort of creature 

(d; The opportunity of getting into initiation into practical 
affairs He had hitherto sorely occupied himself, with speculations 
and theories, and now the desire arose in his mind to complete his 
education b} mixing with men and thus acquiring a^ knowledge of 
the practical side of human nature ' 

Q 2 On what grounds does Pattison think that it would have 
been well for Milton’s genius and fame, if he had declined the 
office 7 

A (o) Peace had come, and leisure was within his reach 
He could nov revert to his poetical office while he was in the flower 
of his age. With eye-sight still intact and the pleasant associations 
connected with the triumphs of his party 

(A) It would have rescued him from the degrading incidents 
conrccted with the contentions with Salmasius and Morus These 
. Jinve lc.t a blot upon the fair reputation of Milton, 
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(c) The school of affair, which contributes so largely to the 
training of a historian may also be helpful to a poet or a dramatist 
who has to delineate human character and human passions 

But in Milton’s two epics and in Samson Agontstes, the heroes 
are all supernatural and therefore practical wisdom contnbutes but 
very little to the delineation of these characters 

If he had written comedies, hts knowledge of human affairs 
would have materially helped him ‘ 

Q 3. What were Milton’s duties as Latin Secretary ? 

A (a) As Latin Secretary^ his legitimate duties were those of a 
clerk or translator 

' (b) But besides translating despatches and performing others 

clerical works, he must often serve as interpreter at audiences of 
foreign envoys 

(c) He had to suprintend the semi-official organ, the ilercurtrts 
Pohttcus 

(d) General Literary worh Milton’s aptitude for business 
of a hterar}' kind soon drew on him a great vanety of employment 

P 4 Mention and charactense some of the works which 
Milton wrote as Latin Secretary in behalf of the government. 

A {a) Observation on the peace of Ktlkany —The observations 
are in embodiment of the new pnnciple of toleration Though 
Popery be a superstition and the death of all true religion, still 
conscience is not within the cognizance of the magistrate There 
must be freedom of conscience ^ He excepts atheism from toleration 
but at the same time remarks that it is toleration as professed by 
Parliament, and not his private opinion. 

(b) Reply to the Etkon Basthke — The execution of Charles I , 
was followed by a reaction in favour of the king The Etkon 
Basiltke — composed by Dr Gauden was the outcome of this feeling 
and at the same time gave a new impulse to this feeling It 
professed to be an authentic copy of papers written by the king 
The saint and martyr, — the man of sorrows, praying for his 
murderers, the king who renounced an earthly kingdom to gam a 
heavenly one, and who in return for his benefits, gained from an 
unthankful people a crown of thorns — ^this was the theme supplied 
to the royalist advocate The book created a great sensation and 
ran through 47 editions It -evoked a strong feeling of sympathy for 
the royal martyr and the people never doubted than it was the 
production of the king and regarded it as the most exquisite, pious, 
and princely piece ever written. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Analysis : — Aiilton’s controversy with Salmasius. 

Charles II , cmploj'ed the celebrated Dutch scholar Salmasius 
to prepare a manifesto which should at once be a vindication of his 
father’s memory and an indictment against the regicide Government. 
In 1649 Salmasius published his Defensto Regia hlilton replied to 
it in his Pro Popttlo Anglteano De/ensto (1651 ) 

Ckaractensticfeatures of Mtlton*s defence i — (i) No real attempt 
at a justification of the English people before the bar of Europe. 
(2) Misses the real issues between republicanism and absolutism and 
the speculative inquuy as to the right of resistance. (3) Abounds 
in coarse personalities and a ridicule of his opponent’s erudition. 

Salmasius replied in a pamphlet which outvied Alilton’s ins- 
cumlity Milton’s patriotism cost him the loss of his sight (1652). 

Para 1 . Apologia Socrates — ^an apologetic defence of Socrates. 
Socrates was the most celebrated philosopher of antiquity, and a 
native of Athens. He gave offence to his countrymen by his expo- 
sure of their pretensions to knowledge. He was held, how ever, in 
affectionate regard by his own disaples He was accused, through 
rte malevolence of his enemies of corrupting the youth of Athens. 
His unyielding attitude at the trial provoked the resentment of the 
judges Though innocent of the chaise he w’as sentenced to drink 
the fatal hemlock His disciple Plato achieved as great a celebrity 

« his master. He belonged to a noble, illustrious, and opulent 
family ^ 


^foync-the capital city of the south portion of the 
jsetherlands Leyden— \s about ii miles to the north ; its universitj' 
once the most famous in all Europe, was founded in 1575. 

Page 106. Commwjjoncd— authonsed accusatory 

d«ument Zerf— skill. Erasmus— a celebrated Dutch scholar 
t 7 >53 ) ffe ssasfghting .ovm — Milton was fighting for a 

keenly as If it were his own, 
\\ hat touched his partj* affected Milton himself 

of-thc method which he had 
the a?, if ATeirfru/ired-counteracted 

tth possessed over his adversary. Tripping 

h!s ®"‘*'’«bal discrepancies^ in 

irnocSt^?" /"^‘/^'‘"^/""‘-Provingthe English people to be 

f exercising alt fats sKtH and ingenuity into framing 
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gibes or taunts in reference to the priyate life of Salmasius Foibles 

— ^weaknesses. Ascendency — influence He exhausts abuse — 

he .runs through all the abusive terms which the Latin language 
possesses Pile — ^heap together. Contumely — ^insult. Defeats — 
renders ineffective Eptdetciic — oratorical. 

Para 5 . Hobbes, Thomas— & great English philosopher, known 
by his great work Leviathan (1651), in which he puts forth his 
doctrines on government. His Bahemoth (1697) is a History of the 
civil wars Personal credit — his own reputation. Humane study — 
polite literature , especially Greek and Latin literature They are 
spoken "of as the humane studies because they tended to humanize 
or reline mankind Swamped . ..bears— wae thrust aside in the 
heat of a noisy theological controversy. Brawl — a noisy quarrel. 
DtgladtaUons — a digladiation is a combat with swords ; hence a 
contest of any kind , a disputation The contending interest . ... 
parties — the chief points in dispute between the Roundheads and 

the Cavaliers. The wider issue absolutism — the still more 

important question for decision as to whether the republican or the 
despotic form of Government was to be the mode of Government in 
England. The speculative inquiry .resistance — an examination 
into the grounds or reasons on which a people would be justified in 
resisting the measures of a Government. Lost sight of—oyex- 
looked ; not taken into account. 

Page 108 . invective , abuse. 

Para 6. A rej oinder — a co^fw reply Fluent — easy, racy. 
Spa — a town in Belgium famous for its medicinal springs Setopptus 
against Scaliger — Kaspar Scioppius, a profound German scholar 
and philologist (1576-1649] He wrote an abusive satire on the 
pretentions of Scaliger to learning Title-tatle — petty scandal. 
Antecedents— .ancesiOTS, his ancestors Channel of the person who 
gave circulation to .. source — the party from whom he obtained 
the information Cultivate — ^hclp to improve , help in the reiine« 
ment of Responsio — rejoinder. Blear-eyed — blind Menial vision— 
understanding. Coxcombs — idiots Guttering— luvrovred , wnnkled 
Incivilities — discourteous phrases. Revolting — detestable , repellent 
to the feelings 

Page 109 . Para 7 . Venal — mercenaiy. Short rations — rations 
denote a daily allowance of food , (here) remuneration , pay -This 
IS a just . this, namely the taunt of venality, is a just 

retributive punishmeht on Milton Netntsts-^in classical inyfholbgy 
wa^the goddess of vengeance. Heiice, this term" indicates the 
notion of retribution or retnbuUve' justice. Twitted— taonitd. 
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reproached Jttcdbtis-~~ 3 n English gold com equivalent to 25 
shillings, struck m the reign of James I Hence its designation. 
Hoiwranttm — fee 

'TPara'sT A projictent •vith — one skilled in the use of. Tamper- 
t«g tBtih physic— to tamper is to expenment rashly Hence the 
expression means treating himself experimentally with medicines. 
Concurred — conjoined Dereltchon— neglect , abandonment 

Page 110. Supreme duty — ^a, duty of the most imperative or 
obligatory character In such a case — when the choice lay between 
what duty demanded of him and his personal welfare ' ^esculapius 
— the God of medicine in classical mythology Aesculapius received 
divine honours after his death at Epidaurus, Pergamos, Athens, 
Smyrna &c Sanctuary — ^his shnne or temple Insvard momtor— 
the voice of conscience. Conscience is ocscribed as the voice of God 
in the human soul Spoke .heaven — spoke to him with a divine 
authority Less good iW— less profit in exchange for great evils 1 
Para 9. Consummated — completed Deprivation— ^lose In~ 

ierlu te — an interval of relaxation Th e key to knpyiledge — books 
tyhereby Knowledge is attained Knows Ins '.v ay __aboj ii_ ^bpoks — 
he knows the kind of booivs to consult for any special information lie 
tna^ desire lo pnd this kev apbrenitceslt±i> — it requires a long 

penod of training before one acquires the power and facility of 
being able to laj one's hands on just the precise of books which 
wall gi\e the information which one is in quest of It is only after 
a long intimacy w ith books that one acquires this power Appren^ 
itceship —penod of training This ts a point forty— it takes 
vcr\’ many 3'ears before one acquires this facility It is seldom that 
one attains to it till one reaches the age of fortj' Fruition — the 
enjoyment arising from his possession of this faculty Sraiched 
from through his blindness He^iadJiatdty^Jiifi^i r foy 

ever— he had hardly time to turn this faculty to his profit in the way 
of cn'nrging his mind when the jjower of doing so was snatched from 
him through the loss of his sight , just as in old romances^thc 
wixard's book closes when one is on the point deciphering (or finding 
oat) something of its meaning So Deloraine, the knight in Scott’s- 
L^y of the Last l/i» strel He is scarce able to spell three letters of 
the mystical book of the wizard IVItchncI Scott when the x olumc is 
closed abruptly Like romance — the allusion is here to the bo ok 
pfthc great jingi cim, Michael Sentt. which the t.adv Maroaret o f 
Brand'omc huLsmt Willian of Delorainc to fctcl j 

Milrose i\bbev — iVn ygry 

utmost that 1 could , ' 
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Page 111, The great «iorX.— the support which he fancied he 
lent his party. Totally anitthilaie—hy the complete o\ erthow of 
the Puritans Obsolete — disused 

Para 10. Amaurosis — a disease known as gutta serena, (the 
“drop serene”.) The blindness was engendered in the optic oerve 
without any visible defect in the eye Cataract — a disease of the 
eje characterized by opacity of the lens. The eye becomes suffused 
or spread over by a thick him Gaucloma~a condition of increased 
tension or fluid pressure > within the eye ball, resulting in loss of 

sight Solicitude — hnxict}' Sonnet — on his blindness This 

hypocrite — people believe me to be in full possession of light which, 
in fact, I am deprived of Thus I am not reall3' w'hat I seem to 
be a hypocrite, though it is quite against my wall. Exordium — 
introduction. 

CEITICAL aUESTIOlTS WITH ANSWERS. 

Q I What was Milton's reply to Salmastus's Defensto Eegta. 

A. Salmasuis— the greatest Latin Scholar of his age, was a 
professor at the neighbouring university of Leiden while Charles If. 
was at the Hague The latter requested Salmasius to prepare a 
manifesto which should at once be a vindication of Charles’s memory 
and an indictment against the regicide government Accordingly 
Salmasius wrote the Defensto Regia which incited Milton to wnte 
in reply the book entitled "Pro Populo Anglicano Defensto ” — 
Milton was much above Salmasius in mental power as he was 
inferior to him in extent of book-knowledge Instead of vindicating 
the cause of the Parliament, Milton is only bent upon making a 
cancatiire of Salmasius — as if the quc5t.on5 at issue were all perso- 
nal. Milton’s Defensto was not at all calculated to advance the 
cause of the Parliament The interest connected with the questions 
at issue, was transferred to the combatants, and people now' w'lth 
breathless attention began to observe w’hether Salmasius could beat 
the new champion or the new man beat Salmasius, at a match of 
vituperation 

Sama^ius published a long rejoinder in which he expatiated upon 
the prn ate i ices of Milton with all possible exaggeration This 
litcrarj' duel most emphatically teaches us that classical studies of 
themselves are not calculated to improve tastes and sentiments. 

Q 2 Gn'e some account of Milton’s blindnesB. 

A Milton’s blindness hid been steadily coming on for a dozen' 
ofj’ears buMre 1650, when he lost the sight of his lefteje His 
work on the Defence of the English People completed the calamity, 
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and at the age of 43 he was totally blind The doctor, had warned 
him that this would be the result "The choice lay before me,” 
says Milton, "between dereliction of a supreme duty and loss of 
eyesight ” And Milton -like, he chose what he believed to be duty. 
The exact disease can not be ascertained Externally his eyes 
appeared uninjured, shining, he says, w ith an unclouded light like 
the eyes of one whose vision his perfect In P. L Book III , he 
inserted a pathetic account of this great calamity This third book 
commences with an apostrophy to light, in the course of which and 
abo in Samon Agonistes, he refers to his own blindness. 


CHAPTER X. 

Analysts : — A violent attack on Milton appeared at the Hague 
in 1652 in a pamphlet entitled Regtt Sangmms Clamor ad CtBlum' 
The author was Peter Du Moulin, but the work was pnnted by 
Moms. Milton, assum^ Morus to be the author, inflicted a 
terrible chastisement duTvim in his Dtfensio Secunda Reply and 
counter reply followed, Milton winding up the controversy with a 
Supplement to the Defence 

Para 1 . 6/e— sensitive | thin skinned or easily offended 

Perpetual wraug/e— constant strife , ceaseless quarrelling Petty 
fueds — inval dissensions Is not healthy sntellcctual food — is not 
iniigorating to the intellect (As food invigorates or strengthens 
the body), does not help to improve the mind Degrade . eyes — 
tend to lower them in our opinion , we do not think the worse of 
them for their unseemly altercations with one another Irritable — 
easily offended Op^tonattve — obstinate in holding to their , own 
opinion , unduly attached to their own view of things Ben 
jfoJ nson — Ben Johnson had satirized the lesser poets of his time 
in his "Pootastcr” Among those who fell under his lash was the 
dramatist, Thomas Dckker. He was roughly handled under the 
character of Cnspinus Dekkcr repaid his great antagonist in the 
iatiromastix Diyden — Elkanah Settle was of the minor poets of 
the period He was mercilessly satinzed in Dryden’s poem Mac 
FIceknoe The history of the quarrel between Dry den and Stttle is 
given at large in Johnson’s life of Dty’den in his 'Lives of the Poets.' 
Pope—\\\^c all satirists Pope had created for himself a host of 
enemies. Hts most conspicuous antagonist was Colley Cibber. 
Cibber would appear to have retired from the field with the honours 
of Victory, Tlic history of Pope’s quarrel is to be found in Disraeli’s 
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quarrel of Authors ’ Voliatre — a distinguished French writer and 
one of the greatest masters of ndicule ever born Belaboin — beat 

sound!}’ , castigate. Incongruotts — absurd ; inconsistent with their 
character It xs not so. ^sh-mai kei—tho case is different with 
Milton It is quite incongruous for him to stoop from the high 
reign of contemplation to use the slang language generally spoken 
by low people Language of the ile and odious languag e. 

such as IS indulge d in bv the vulga r people workintr at thejn»ftf rj 
o r ditche s The awful majesty of Milton — the imposing grandeuif 
which in^ ests Milton’s character The empyrtan iht one _of cok \ 
iet Khlatto n — the very highest reign of contemplatio n "empyrean"! 
IS a Miltonic word, meaning the highest heaven— the hcaTcn of Gcdj 
—where there is no clement but the purest^; e (Gr pyr) Baif^s — 
a Greek word signif)ing d epth . a ludicrous descent from the 
elevated to the commonplace The bathos unthinkable — v e are 
unable, m connection with Milton, to concieve of such a ludicrous 
descent from the elevated to the commonplace — all- 

comprchcnsite Bacon’s mind which could comprehcnS^ird enfold 
m Its grasp ever) species of intellectual pursuit Shi ank place — 
degrades itself to the ignoble pursuit of advancement of office 
par s uboK — offend s Passed Prover b — become a commonpla ce 

e xpressi on Here — as in the case of Bacon Grass <.f v.inds — 
power of intellectual comprehensneness 

Page 113. Despicable region — contemptible le\ el Level — 

moral standing Average education — of men of crdinar}’ good- 
breeding ^gentility) and education The name of Milton sublimity 
— the name of Milton suggests to the mind notions of loftiness and 
grandeur Ftf/j/ying— debasing Measuring, ege— had entered 

into a classical contest with a rival in every way worthy of his 
attention as by being the first classical scholar of the day (1 he 
expression is borrowed from the notion of measuring swords before 
engaging in a contest , hence bringing into competition as a test 
of equality ) Alexander Morns — a Frenchman of Scottish descent 
then settled at Holland Wreaked — gave x ent to his vengeance. 

August periods, eloquence — stately the eloquent Latin sentences 
Chance fortunes — ^who lived by his wits , who lived a prccanous 
existence Tarnished — sullied Graeculus esttrtens — a starving 

little Greek By ike turn principle — that is, m the course of 
repeated changes of opinion w’hich men underwent at this period, 
Moms found himself on the side of the party opposed to Milton 
He attacked Milton not because he differed from him in principle 
but because he QtliUon) chanced to belong to the faction. Beguile 
8 
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xdea — cheat himself into the belief Serving cause — helping to 
promote a moral or political principle 

Fata 2 Central authority — invested in the person of Cromwell 
from whom all power emanted The ecclcsiasttcal aims — the 
ecclastasitcal aim of the Stuarts was to establish Roman Catholi- 
cism in the United kingdom, and their Dymsticaim was to establish 
the divine right theory of kings A national policy — a system 
of government which had the good of the entire nation in ^ lew 
Sprang place — became a matter of supreme consideration Self' 
asertion — the vindication of his rights Pursuing, ends—t e , 
fighting in defence of puritanism against the church 

Page 114. Vulnerable point — the weakest part , the part most 
exposed to attack Odium — hatred For the most regicide — the 
execution of Charles made the puritans hateful in the eyes of 
the continental nations By steadily and persistently dwelling 
on tins fact the enemies of the Commonwealth were able to weaken 
her influence abroad This was the point which was open to the 
attacks of her enemies (vulnerable) and one which was not capable 
of defence Quarter — t e , region, country United Provinces — 
the Neitherlands, formerly comprising Holland and Belgium The 
country lawful prince — this is sarcastic Holland was a depen- 
dency of Spam in the middle ages But about the year 1572, the 
tyranny of the governor Alva drove the people into rebellion against 
Spain After a long and sanguinary struggle, Holland was able 
to asesrt her independence, chiefly through the genius of William, 
first Prince of Orange Philip 11 was then king of Spain 

Para 3 Rtgi ad coelum — an adaptation of a Biblical phrase 
Common — ordinary , with no striking or conspicuous feature 
about It //yperto/ica/— exaggerated , extravagant Declamation— 
rhetorical display Rabid — frenzied The Scahger-hypoboltmaeus 
— the suppositous Scaligar This was the name of a scurrilous work 
published in 1607 by Gasper Scioppius (1540-1609 ) Fne months 
after its appearance Scaligar died Tartics— sly artifices Oditis 
—detestable To the object rafirc— Milton and his party Without 
regard pmhably—i e in open i lolation of truth and the likeli- 
hood of the facts being as they are described Are proverbially 
credulous — are, as it is w’cll-known, ready to believe, without suffi- 
cient evidence About the wan— namely Milton Had dared— 
had the arogance or effrontery The royaltet champion — Salmasius 
JDirjoWtng— misrepresenting ’ 

Pjtgo 116 Discredit — disparage Excuse — plea of justification, 
apology, Aiif/ior— Du Moulin. Ran)lom — indiscriminately. The,,, 
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dcfcmaitott — the usual catalogue of slanderous and abyslve terms. 
Their besi weapon — their most effectual means of attack Infamous 
pradueftoKs — scandalous and disgraceful works Hatched . pedants 
— written by pedantic theologians, bound by their vows to lead 
single lives. Celibate — unmamed In the foul atmosphere ..colleges 
— amid the debashing inhucnccs and assciations of the JeusiC 
Colleges Ccffivf— ra nge. Charges — ^accusation. Ranges — extends. 
The ^amui of . ci^e — the range of ^accusations brought against an 
individual extends from errors in ^grammar_i)f which he might be 
^It} to charges against him as being jmpheated in unnatural 
crimes " ~Mtttgatton — extenuation Excess — the extravagant scur- 
nlitj. Provoked — gix’cn occasion for, had afforded grounds Onfall 
— attack. Throws dirt — indulges in scumlit> and slander. Must 
expect.,.him. — must be prepared to receive like treatment at the 
bands of his adversaries Mud-tkrow.rg — disparaging or discre- 
diting aa individual Blaclguard — the one ix ho is the least scru- 
pulous As it ts right.../ cve. — hence this is his especial province 
Has the besi of if — craarges with greater triumph from the fraj, 
Para 4. supcnntcndcnce Monsirum—n. monster, 

homd, huge, shapeless, with loss of sight (this is Virgil’s desenpfon 
of Cj clops in the Aene.d ) Nuris/.ed — cherished 

Page 116 Antecedents — the earlier events or circumstances 
of one’s life Discretion — prudence Imprudent — thoughtless.. 

Certainties — i c, Dogmas, the truths or vaneties Divinity — 
theology. Esspiaragc — sjstem of watching the words and conduct 
of others b3 the agency of spies or secret emissanes Delation — ^ 
properly, convejance; here, of scandal &c The system of Kirk 
..de^atior—Ctic sjstcm of Church discipline, then in vogue, might 
well allow a man to have a secret look into the conduct of others 1 
and to take to means of scandalising them Standing Jest— the 
stock p'ece of witticism ; the one perpetual joke. Sfand.rg — j 
permanent , fixed Gouvernartc — hou^c keeper Cr/re— the pinsh ' 

priest (The point of this indekeate jest is obxnous ) Ai xteiy — eager- , 
ness To detect — ^to discover. Intimacy — fnendship Construction 
— interpretation • 

Para 5 Through every channel — ^by every possible means 
Lurking — Ijing in concealment (namely Du Moulin ) Close to , 
elbow — that is, in England itself Petty goss<,>— frivolous scandal. 
negative assurances — emphatic assertions that he was not the 
auUior. Wetg) ed r Diking with Milton — was held of no account 
by j be paj»ed no heed to it. Assumed to be — taken for granted as 
being. Bar /er— raillerj' ; ridicule. Mingled— intermixed , inters- 
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persc3 Fero:i*j — vehement invecUve , dtatnbe Tiitle-iniile — 
idle gossip Sinoroiis fsriorfs— resonant sentences Disproporitoned 
— inapproprate, unsuitcd Material content — substance or matter 
r/. r ^thtine m^his piec e (Milton's Dtfensio 

Secrti'da) the sublii pe and ridiculous e xpressions are quite mixed 
up, Without tlicir beirg any line of demarcation between them. 
The allusion here is to the common saving — “ There is but one ste p 
Irom thc’subhme to the ridiculous *’ Witboiti the step — in reference 
to the popular saying that there is but a step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous 

Page 117. Favaiital cholar — a display of anger springing from 
religious bigotry Grotesque jocularity — whimsical banter Rolls 
forth hts charges — gives eloquent and sonorous expression to his 
accusations The word rolls is suggestive of the stately and 
soronous eloquence of his language Incohnencc — moral laxity. 
Petty rvavery — contemptible rascality Saved — prevented i/it* 
seeir’y — ^indecorous , disgraceful The comedy ^complete — the 
amusing character of this diatribe reaches its climax Blinded h im 
— made him incapable of seeing things as they were Aiax — next 
to Achilles, w.as the bravest of all the Greeks in the Troi^ War . 
After the death of Achilles Ajax and Ulysses disputed their 
claim to _the arms of the dead hero When they were given to 
the latter, Ajax was so enraged that he slaughtered .a whole flock of 
sheep, supposing them to be the sons, of Atreus, (^lxr , Agamemnon, 
the leaocr of the Greek forces and his brother Mcnelaus) who had 
gi\cn the preference to Ulysses, and^stobbed himself with his sword 
The incident is dramatised by the Greek tragadian Sgg^pdes in 
hia play of Ajax Acherans — the name is applied, indiscriminately, 
to til the Greeks by the poets He is v,ad Ac/iggw s — -Milto n. 
like Ajax, maddened by his furv', is venting his rage on a nd 
pu.iishtng the innocent instead of the^guil ti fust as Aiax blind ed 
b% jury mistook the innocent sheen for the Grt»ek&AiJio. bethoug ht. 
hag i. ronged him , in the same wa\ Milton, maddened by rage . 
pu-.wi.ed The innocent in nkace of the tmiU v 

Paaa 6, Indcpznsable — essential, necessary, (They help us to 
understand Milton’s character If we would understand Milton’s 
nature fully, it is essential that we should know something about 
trv chiar^c'cr of his Latin pamphlets) Grand disdain — lofty 
scorn Reproduc ng — being a model or imitation of The conceu- 
TroteJ It ^e’leciual scorn — the disdain for the intelligence of his 
oopenenta expressed ir terse and pithy language Latin Persuis— 

I e , the Latin Poet, Perseus (33-62). (Aulus Persius Flaccus ) He 
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v\ as celebrated as a satirist He made the faults pf the poets and 
orators of his age, the subject of his Iri^lnnt satires P’trtiy — 
integrity, upnghlncss Tttis lofty cast ofil'oti^I t — this tinge (cast) 
of nobiiit} or grandeur which nncsts his thoughts Meanest — the 
most petty and insigmfic,inl Intense subjectively — passionate 
egotism Breaks out — discloses itself, forcing its way through all 
restraint Slaving //•r—plc.ading the defence of the English people 
Intrusive — out of place ; inopportune. Irrelevant — inappropriate 
jnnoway bcanngupon the subject. Paradise Last,, yet — he had 
not jet published liis great epic poem which might render such 
personal disclosures welcome and interesting Living fragments — 
fragments which, from the deep interest they possess, arc alone 
worthj of remembrance. 

Para 7. Tides Puhhea — that is, the testimony of the public 
Testtmorxals to the ekaraefer — evidences produced by him m 
defence of his character. Unchastiiy — incontinence , moral laxity 

Page 118 No laughing matter — in other hands, a most senous 
affair Lxc'tlbaiofy—ewncTSAing him from guilt , in proof or 
■vindic.ation of his innocence Denunciations — in\ ertiics 

Para 8. no match for — could not combat against Milton*s 
magrenmify., imfu/ion— Milton’s generosity of character was 
not strong enough to help him to combat successfully against his 
feelings of 1 ovation Hisimtation got the better of his generous 
feelings ^ci/cra/jMg— repeating. Made it his o-on — i. e , made 
himself responsible for its contents Budget of calumny — the 
catalogue of slanderous tales Budget— a small bag, (licre) used 
figuratively for stock, store, collection C/wDr/Aedoa.)'— unsoundness 
in matters of religious doctrine current, prc\ alcnt. Clerical 

coi iroverscry — controversy between priests Milton .Jeho va — 
Milton sets forth in lofty and imprcssi\c language such as 
siould become a great prophet of the Hebrews to use on a great 
and solcain occasion. 

Para 9. lEfAf//;— abundance Opprohreus — ^Mtuporative ■; de- 
famatorj . CiVckw fa * •'*»*'/>» r , — this strolling vend er 

of quack mcdicincs. this worthless vagabond 

CEITICAL aUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 

Q. I What was Rtgtt sanguinis clamor (cry of the king’s 
blood) ad Caelum (to hcai cn) 7 

A This is a little of a pamplct written by Peter Du Moulin m 
England but printed in Holland under the supcnision of Alex, 
Morus (Moir or More.) Morus wrote a prcfacc*lo the pamphlet, 
and as the real author’s name was concealed, 'the public believed 
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and Milton believed that Morus was the author of the book itself. 
The book was full of cvaggaratcd praises of Salmasius and of 
senous abuse of Milton In fact, every odious cnme is imputed 
to him without regard to truth or probability 
Q 2 Give some account of Milton's replies 
A The first is entitled Defensio Secunda, published, May 
1654 It is in I.atin, Morus is taken to be the author of the Clamor 
and IS fiercely attacked throughout Morus replied in Ftdes Publtca 
(confidence public), a pamphlet so called because it was largely 
composed of testimonials to his own character In August, 1656, 
Milton answered in his Defensio Pro Se (Defence for himself) He 
reiterated his belief that Morus wrote the Clamor and reiterated his 
charges against Morus’ character strengthened by new facts Moms 
published a supplementary — Fides Publtca — ^which Milton met by a 
supplement to the Defence 

Q a. Charactense Milton’s Latin pamphlet’s generally 
A They are marked by —(a) Grand disdain of his opponents 
(6) Certainty of the absolute Justice of his own cause and of the 
purity of his own motives (c) Intense subjectivity. 


CHAPTER XI. 

AnalysiB ; — (a) Milton successive political phases, ( 5 ) Cromwell's 
foreign policy and the Piedmonties Massacre, (c) Milton’s friends 
A hlilton was too much of an idealist to be of value to practical 
politicians But though an idealist he cannot, like Hobbes, 
Locke, Burke, &c , be said to have contributed anything to the 
sphere of speculative politics (i) \Vc first find him a member 
of the Established Church, on its Puntan and Calvanistic side (2) 
Next, in 1643, when he wrote his Reason of Church Government, 
while still a monarchist, he is not a believer in a blind adhesion 
to the person of the sovereign (3) Before 1649, we find him 
an Independent. The question for decision now was as to the 
' mode of administration of the Commonwealth, whether (i) by a 
^ septfRStatTVe assembly ; (2) or by a body of picked men , (3) or by a 
single ruler Milton was practical enough to see that the only 
possible solution between anarchy and regalism was by' means of 
a Protector Milton passed through the successive political phases 
of (1) Church-Puntan , (2) Presbyterian , (3) Royalist , (4) Indepcn* 
dent , (5) Commonwealth’s man j (6) Oliverian 
An esan.inattons of Mtlion's political changes — ^Milton’s political 
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chnngcs were not ttio<ic of a placeman. He embodied in his 
person the succcssnc stai^cs m political development through 
which Punlan England had advanced The motive force was a 
passionate att.achmcnt to liberty, liberty of thought and action. 

Mition, an Ohvertan • — Milton w.as an Ohvcn.in with the follow- 
ing reservations *—(i) Milton, unlike Cromwell, \ icwcd with dis- 
fat our State interference in matters of religion (2) Again, unlike 
the Protector, he abhorred the m,aintenancc of an established clergy 

B Cromwell's foreign policy coincide with that of Eliz.abeth 
instciil of coquetting, like the Stuarts, with the C.atho 1 ic states, 
he tried to place England at the head of the combination of Protes- 
tant sta'cs of Europe When in April 1655, the Vaudois atrocities 
look place, Croivv'ell despatched a special envoy to remonstrate 
with the Duke of S.a\oy 

C VtUon’s fnet'iis — Milton lived an isol.atcd existence 

His chief fnends were —(i) Andrew Martel, in whom Milton 
found a congenial companion , a young man of poetic tastes (2) 
Merchinont Needham (3) Samuel Harthbb (4) Lady Ranckah, 
a woaian pvisscssed of .an excellent understanding and cultivated 
tastes f5) Dr Paget <6-7) His former pupils Henry Lawrence 
and Cjriac Skinner. 

Page 119 . marked faj' the occurrence of great and 

sUrnng ctcnls rormu!aietl—ga\c expression to in definite and 
succinct language /wcor^ora/ed— embodied On ihe course of . 

lie had no toicc in the direction or control of public 
aff.airs As he had ro .transaclxon — as he was not admitted to a 
share in the Gotemment of the state Knoso ihe „of the nation — 
gunge the popular feeling on matters of public importance Idealist 
— doctnn.airo ; one who had his own theories on politics. He does 
not ^polities — lh.at is he did not elaborate a political system of Ins 
owai , he did not build up, in theory’, a regular poIitic.al sy'stcm. 
(He h.ad loose and disjointed opinions on politics.) Couvt — can be 
numbered ■; can be said to have a place Those philosophic names 
— E G Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Lock, Bentham. Who ha<de.., 
thous;hi — vho have exercised no innucncc on practical affairs, 
though they h.avc been successful in moulding the opinions of men. 
They a ^ part of.. p a£i — they gi\e us glimpses into Milton's charac- 
terT TFiLy^show rs the land of man Milton’s was We are able to 
form an estimate of Milton’s character through them World of 
ac tion and of mind— the practical and intellectual sphere (^ince 
they were iiT no w^ concerned m mnucncing pr.actic.al affairs or in 
shaping the minds of men of his or subsequent generations ) 
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Para 2 BrecJm^—cducattonal training 
Page 120 £,aKrfta«— that ts the partj' representated by Laud ; 
mother i\ords, the High church part3’ who leaned tow'ards an 
clabarated ritual Armimav — ^see note Arminianism p 6 of the 
text. Pale — enclosure Puritanism Presbyterianism — Puntanisra 
was a term of wider signification The Puritans maintained 
a strict Calvinism in doctrine, and demanded, in opposition to 
those who desired a reform of the church service, the substitution 
of one from which should be banished all resemblance whatever to 
the forms of the Roman Catholic Church Large number of them 
were found both in and out of the Church of England Presbyteri- 
anism might be regarded as a specified form of Puritanism (for 
Presbyterianism see note on the word, p 4 of the text ) The Scotch 
or Genevan disci pit ne — the system of church Government by 
presbjters as adhered to by the followers of Calvin in Scotland or 
Genet a Attached to — faithful in his allegiance to hi the abstract 
— ^Tiowcd as a theoretical question , m theory Had sanction — 
had, in a measure, the Divine authority in its support It was ai 
form of Government confirmed Divine approval (The belief was 
based on the Bible which taught that kings were appointed by God 
to reign over a people The belief was expressed in the famous 
phrase current m reign of King James 1 , — The Divine Right of 
Kings ) To the scriptural — t c , to be doctrines having the- 
support of the Bible Wider conception — a larger and more compre- 
hensive MOW of the rights of man Christian — ^That is, the rights 
not a particular individual or a particular sect but those of mankind 
at large in their political and religious relations Expanded 
— developed State church— a church under the patronage of 
the Government Commonwealth — a system of Government 

based upon the general weal or good of the people Situation — 
position of affairs Develops— \>Tmgs to the surface , gives risc" 
to Administered— goeexncd ,* how its affairs shall be managed 
Eeprcsentativc assemb^—nn assembly or a body made up of mem- 
bers elected by the nation (after the manner of the House of 
Commons) Ptcled council — a carefully selected group of citizens 
in whom the nation can repose trust (after the fashion of an 
oligarchy ) TVrf— trial, cvamination Brole down — ended in 
failure, ended in a fiasco The cxpertireni of a representative 
assembly — this parliament proved refractoiy to Cromwell’s 

nuthoriiy they questioned the Protector’s title and authority* and" 
did not refrain from personal attacks on him Weaned of the 
clamour, Cromwell dismissed them on the 31st of January, i^SS- 
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Commonwealth’s man — one who favoured the commonwealth form 
of Government (In the Greek commonwealths the Go\ ernment w'as 
democratical or oligarchical. In the later form of Government the 
supreme power was vested m the hands of a small e\clusive class 
The form of Government recommended by Milton bore resemblance 
to an oligarchy, though the main consideration with him was the 
good of the people at large) Arrived at this point — having 
advanced so far in his political view's Take hts stand Hpon — be an 
advocate for, be a resolute supporter of Doctrinaire republicanism 
— republicanism resting on theoretical grounds , without a sufficient 
regard to practical considerations (doctnnaire) Lose sight of... 
equality — ^sacrifice real liberty in his effort to obtain political 
equality Vane, Sir Hanry — a staunch republican and Fifth- 
monarchy man See page 94 Bradshaw— who acted as president 
of the high court of justice, which tned and condemned Charles. 
Overton was a republican fanatic of the same stamp His 
idealist exaltation — ^his enthusiastic attachment to his political 
theories, (his ideal views of Government) Sweep him on into — 
impel him into adopting 

Page 121 . Would Muggletonian — would Milton’s high notions 
of liberty compel him to become a fanatic like those of the Levellers, 
Fifth Monarch} or Muggletonian ? The Leveller s were the Radi- 
cals of the time of Charles I, and the commonw'ealth, who wished to 
see all men on the same level. Fifth Monarehy is the name of a 
fantic sect of mean Puritans who supported Cromwell Muggleto- 
man — a sect that arose in England in 1651 Formed by Muggleton 
a"']oume}-man tailor Cjwauji^jJFanaitctsms — the narrow liberal 
and extravagant view’s on the functions of Government then in 
vogue Leveller — one of a part) which arose in the army of Long 
Parliament about 1647 They professed a determination to level all 
ranks and establish equality in titles and states throughout the 
kingdom They w’ere put down b} pa^rfaae- ^ Uona^ iv — 

name of a fanatic sect of republicans in the days of the Puritans, 
who believed in an approaching "rule of saints”, when Jesus Christ 
would come a second time, and reign over the earth for a thousand 
years .m on a rchy or the last monarchy,* in allusion to the 

four^eat monar chi es of the ea rth — The Assyn an. tjie P^sian, the 
hlagsajojjji^ujp^nd ttjg,J[^oaian Unpractical — unconversant with 
men and aGaIre State affairs — political transactions Personal 
Government — absolutism The only solution — the only settlement 
of the question , the one w'ay out of the difficulty Unpractical as 
he was . solution — though Milton was not conversant with men and 
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public affairs, jet, as Latin Secretarj', he had gained a sufficient 
acquaintance with political transactions to know that the only way 
to settle the difficuUj and to put an end to the distracted state of 
things w’as for Cromwell to assume the supreme power in the state. 
Co; quered — won Mainiatned — preserved Levelling chaos — the 
anarchj' and disorder (chaos) into which the state would be thrown 
bj’ giving practical effect the doctrines of the levellers Royahst re- 
action — a change of opinion in favour of monarchy. Prised . 
names — ^t'alued the liberty of the individual more than the cause or 
the interests of anj' political faction 1/ the liberties — those who 
valued indii idual libertj' of opinion and freedom of action as being 
of far greater importance than the interests of any political faction 
felt that Cromwell was the one person who could preserve for them 
the enjoyment of these privileges which his sword had helped to win 
Thej saw clearly that they had to choose between anarchy and 
disorder on the one hand, if the levellers soere to have their way, 
and, a return, on the other, to the principles which had been 
upheld by Charles I and the royalists Experience had shown them 
that the political principles of Charles I and his part}' were most 
subtersive of all free institutions Oliverian—nn adherent of 
Cromwell Particular reservations — certain limitations The 
political absolute — the urgency of political affairs, the critical 
state in' wxtji the Government of the country was then placed 
rendered it wholly unavoid.ablc There was no other alternative 
left to Cromwell Were embarked — were participators with him 
Para 3 Church puritan — a member of the established church 
though a puritan These political phases — the changes in opinion 
in regard to political questions , the stages through which he passed 
m the history of his political development The acqutstcence of 
placeman— slavish compliance of an office-holder in the State. 
P/aeemoM— one who holds office under the Government Indifferen- 
fij#— one holding a neutral positions in relation to political parties, 
equallj read}’ to side with one or other political party Mutations 
— ch.anges Still less viere opinion — still less w ere these political 
phases through which he passed due to the influence of any political 
part) or to the ascendancy, of anj body or public opinions, over his 
mind Emphatically— m forcible language Of a shadov>—ihe 
slightest trace , the faintest manifestation Inconsistency — a want 

of unforraity between his actions and his principles or convictions 
(He could not be accused of acting contraiy to his convictions ) 
U irresoluteness , a hesitant, or uncertain attitude Temc- 

rity or persistence of idea — an obstinate adherence to his opinions. 
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Amoitnied tn htm .•..character — t was so conspicuous a trait in 
his character as to be equivalent to a real blemish in him. Domi- 
nated — mastered. Intimately — closely, minutely 

Page 122. Could he more . texture — could be more harmonious 
and consistent with itself. Shades of colour . ground — the adoption 
by him of every gradation of public opinion which happened to be 
the one prevalent at the time. Shades — tints , here for the gra- 
dations of public opinion The prevailing . ground — the set of 
political opinions which were current at the time The genuine 
development., individual — the stages through which, in the history 
of its advancement in politics, the mind of the puritan body of 
England passed, reflected itself in the history of Milton’s political 
development The names which we ..an individual — the gradations 
through which Milton passed represented the changes in political 
opinion which the puritan thought of England had steadily under- 
gone from time to time. His opinions were not borrowed from the! 
set of opinions that were current at the time, but mirrored the] 
gradual development of the political mind of Puritan England.! 
Milton was thus the embodiment or representative of Puritan 
England Each phase marked the independent development of his 
own mind Moved /oward-— advanced in his views. With Crom- 
well and the rest — he was one of the units that made of the puritan 
party and his mind came, as it were, under the same law of political 
development, that influenced the minds of the party as a whole. 
The motive force — the impulse which influenced or governed their 
conduct Passionate attachment — intense devotion Personal 
liberty — liberty to be allowed to each individual Liberty action 
— namely, the nght to think and to do as he chooses This ideal 
foice .minds — ^this lofty conceptions of liberty which influenced 
the minds Worthies — noble and generous natures The soul . 
enterprise — the leading spints in that undertaking The main- 
spring—iha impelling cause , the inciting motive Quakers — 
known also as the “Society of Friends ’’ A Chistian sect which 
took its nse in England about the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century through the preaching of George Fox Wilder — more extra- 
vagant Annabaptisis — a Christian sect who hold baptism in infancy 
to be invalid and required adults who have received it to be 
baptised on joining their communion. The name is best known 
histoncally as applied to the followers of Thomas Munzer, a leader 
in the Peasants’ War in Germany, who was killed in battle in 1525, 
and to those of John Mathias and John Bockold, or John of Lyden 
who committed great excessess while attempting to establish a 
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socialistic Kingdom of New Zioa or Mount Zion at Munster in 
Westphalia, and were defeated in 1535 , their leaders being killed 
and hung up in iron cages Worltngs — operation Same tdea— 

the passion for libertj Disctpltned — trained , regulated Formu- 

lated doctrine — throi\n into the definite form of a political tense. 
Harrison, John — one of the members of the High court of justice 
which sat in judgement on Charles I He was the son of a butcher, 
and rose by merit and bravery to the rank of colonel in the 
parliamentary army He was executed with nine others who had 
signed the king’s death warrent, at the Restoration His political 
principles were those of a Fifth-Monarchy-man Bsooed-jiassiji, 
held in the same reverential regard as a body of 
religious beliefs, which they worshipped with a blind devotion. 
The tdea of liberty . juncture — the sentence means that to the 
extreme republicans like Harrison and Overton, liberty was some- 
thing of a religious dogma, allowing not the slightest deviation or 
compromise Hence these enthusiastic dreamers of an earthly Zion 
held of! from the practical states statesmen like Cromwell, at a time 
when their high talents could have done immense good to the state, 
inli-Oltvenan — who were opposed to Cromwell Intransis'enis r- 
he irreconciliab les , those who refused to afree or come-to an u n- 
ierstanding with Cromw ell , the extreme republicans of the P uritan 
E^attv Became one of these Government— hecsimii one of the 
\ greatest obstacles of the Goternment (In the name of liberty they 
were ready to thivart and oppose Cromwell at every turn ) His 
idealism — i e , his theoretical conceptions of liberty Thoroughness 
— the uncompromising bent of his nature Obstinate peisistence— 
stubborn adherence to his convictions Was not unlikely lock — 
would, in all likelihood, have ruined himself politically over the 
same difficulties that ha d hroug h t-nhniii iht» pfFn rempni of the 
e xtreme republica ns (He, like Vane and others, would have fallen 
awav from Cromwell ) Constancy — unflinching adherence To the 
principle liberty — to the party who maintained the right of free- 
dom of India idual opinion in religious matters, that is, the Indepen- 
dents Supreme authority aim — Cromwell had no intention of 
ritlling as a despot He used it only soul— he used his despotic 
power to put into practical effect his views of religious liberty, 
the maintenance of order in the state and the establishment of 
Protestant supremacy in Iiurope, to which all his thought was 
deioted 

Pago 123, Whether of viorshtp ..(joacrMwjCM/— whether reli- 
gious or political expediency— the needs of the moment. 
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Para 4 , Dropped — abandoned. Comprehensive — * e , based on 
tolerant liberal principles which would make it open to all Christian 
bodies in the kingdom They satisfied — godliness — fulhlied the 
'expectations of the congregations as to the purity and virtuous 
character, of their lives To have remained Platform — to have 
stood up for the freedom of religious opinion advanced by the inde- 
pendents Platform — a systematic scheme or body of principles, 
especially religious political principles, expressly adopted as a policy 
or basis of action Here Milton ..platform — Comp Masson — 
"While Cromwell, who had set up a Church establishment on the 
broad basis of the comprehension of all the English evangelical sects, 
regarded the sustentation and perpetuation of such an established 
church in the nation as the very apple of the eye though equally 
resolute also in his other principle that there should be ample tolera- 
tion of dissent from that church and liberty beyond its bounds — 
Milton had settled more into the theory of absolute religioiis 
voluntarism, regarding a State Church with a toleration as only a 
deceptive compromise, and thinking religious liberty incompatible 
with the existence of a State Church on any basis whatever ’* Step 
over — transgress Pyatuuee— department The old prelatic church 
— the Episcopal church , the Church of England Had usurped 
upon had wrongfully asserted its right of interference over 

that which belonged to the sphere of Civil Government But in 
spiritual, .conscience — but in regard to religious beliefs each 
Individual should be left free to follow the dictates of his own 
conscience And not ..regulation — and his views should not be 
made the subject of civil control 

Paia 5 . Tithes — a. tithe is the tenth part of the increase 
annually ansing from the profits of land and stock and the personal 
industry of the inhabitants, allotted for the maintenance of the 
clergy or priesthood, for their support, and other church purposes 
Settled stipends — fixed allowances Abhorrent — hateful , repugnant 
A hiring — one who sells his services for a fixed sum The term 
occurs in Lycidas The lovj of tithes is a fevnsh lavo &c — the 
practice of dedicating tithes was as old as the time of Abraham, 
who presented the tenth of all his property, or rather the spoils of 
the Victory, to Melchizedek {pen xiv) The first enactment* of the 
law respecting tithe is to be found in Leviticus (xwti 30-33), where 
it IS laid down that the tenth of all produce, as w'ell as of flocks and 
cattle, belong to Jehovah, and is to be given to the Levites, as the 
reward of their seavice In the Hem Testament stress is nowhere 
led on the payment of tithes for the support of the apostles* See 
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Maiiltewm 25; t Cortnihtans, tv 11-12; tx 18 &c. Repealed— 
annulled By the Gospel— \}xaA. is by the advent of a new dispen- 
sation ; by the institution of a new and a different order of things 
Freevjill — civcn of the own will and accord Antipathy — aversion! 
//fi/>£>rfHMa<c/y— obstrusively 

Page 124 Dogmatically expounded — authoritatively set forth 
as a tenet. Secular fower— that is, the Civil Goverment No 
thanks to the forces — the credit is not due to those u ho resort to 
measure of persecution Under force true flourishes — for instance, 
the spread of Lutheranism on the Continent and of Puntanism in 
England Sane— corrupting influence rc#— ascribe 'Salaried 

ministry — a clergy paid by the State With sect — ^vvith being one 
of those extras agant notions belonging to a particular religious sect ' 
iVor can we . se ct — ^wc cannot ascribe Milton’s antipathy to a paid 
^Tgy to the unreasonable zeal or craze of the religious party to 
uhich he belonged and with which he became infected through 
his intercourse ivith them. Ministered to — have its spintual wants 
attended to Brother — i e , a member of the same religious 
dcilomination /n a life frame jif mind— oma who is in the sa me 
spintual state of mind as himself.. To asign salary — to create a 
special appointment for this species of work with a salary attached 
to it To offer . inducement — to hold out a salary as an incentive 
To simulate — to make a pretence to Has decided against science 
—has resolved that no pecuniary reward shall be given as an 
inducement to the study of science Poison — bane, source of evil 
Hi% speculative opinions — his abstract views on religion State 
endowment — the payment of the clergy Church establishments — 
ri^lar ecclesiastical organisations supported by the State 

Para 6. Corneille — Guilburt de Pixerccourt a celebrated French 
dramatist 

Pago 125 . Genuine murardness — honest sincerity of opinion 
George Fox — the founder of the quakers Uwworldlyncss — personal 
disinterestedness Neal, Daniel — an English non-conformist divine, 
author of A History of the Puritans, 1676-1743 Aptness — 
fitness , 

Para 6 Poverty — commonplace character ; their dealing w’lth 
drj and unimportant matters Weighty negotiations — important 
official transactions Blab — disclose , gi\ e publicity to (state 
secrets) Mp^aer^^fJhefPftitdoiSs-fyand is a Swiss canton on 
, the borders of hrance ] The Voudois were a protestant community, 
h-df French and half Italian, and living in the valley of the Cottian 
Alps, who were believed to have kept up the tradition of a primitive 
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.Christianity from the time of the Apostles By an edict of the Duke' 
of Savo y (1655), they were required, to beeome Catholics or to'leave ' 
his dominions within t wenty day s On their resistance, forces were } 
sent into their vallyesl" and the most dreadful atrocities followed f 
Many were butchered , others were taken away in chains , and hun-’ 
dreds of families were driven for refuge to the mountains covered 
with snow, to live there miserably, or perish by cold and hunge^ 
Massacre qf_ Scto — Scio or Chios is an island of the JEgean Sea,‘ 
beTongm^o Turkey “At the outbreak of the Greek insurrectiori 
in 1S22, some of the inhabitants having sympathised with the 
movement, a horrible massacre took place, 25000 men being killem 
by the Turks and 45000 'sold as slaves ” H 7 iTnantty — the, human) 
feelings of pity and benevolence OtiUaged — received a shock 
Outpost — one of the towns which stood on the outer verge of 
protestanism as representative of the protestant cause 

Para 7. Confederacy — group of states united together for 
the advancement of the definite ends Progressive . Europe — that 
part of Europe distinguished for the advancement of liberal ideas 
and its freedom from the trammels of Catholicism 

Page 126. Coquetting mth — manifesting an nrresolute leaning 
towards, exhibiting a hankering after To coquette— to manifest 
an appearance of tender regard , hence to act ivithout seriousness 
or, decision Had leaned connexions — had given their own 
personal support " as' well as that of the government to the policy 
of an alliance u'lth Catholic countnes The allusion here is to the 
persistency with which James I sought the friendship of Spain , 
and fnendiy disposition which Charles I , through his marriage 
with HenneUa , M aria of Fxancej showed for that countr} The 
parliament dismissed — the Elector Palatine was undoubtedly the 
natural head of German' Protestantism In 1610, the Elector 
Frederick had marned Elizabeth Stuart, the daughter of James I 
In 1619, the Protestant Bohemians elected Fredrick as the king. 
Hoping to have the support of England and that of the Protestant 
powers, Fredrick accepted the crown of Bohemia His acceptance 
was followed by a combination of the Catholic powers of Austna 
against him The former attacked Bohemia, and the latter, the 
Palatinate, and in, 1620, Fredrick w’as expelled from both countnes 
The Parliament which met in 1621 seeing that the king had no 
intention of going to war with Spain, directed their attention to the 
reform of abuses at home Irritated by the impeachment of Bacon 
and Mompession, James dissolved the Parliament Placed England 
Spain being the head of the Catholic half of Europe, 
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Hai a divided »7;;i.r^rf— had leanings both towards Protestanism 
MTVi'H'ar’Cathohclim ' France had a divided jjifemf— France 
was at this time agitated vith factions Louis XIV was a minor 
Cardin Mazann with the Queen-mother Anne of Austna ruled the 
state, and were for the Catholic interest , while the Prince of Conde, 
who was the head of the Huguenot part)', leaned tow’ards the 
opposite side The cardiiifl/— ‘^iardinal Mazarin, minister of France 
dunng the minonty of Louts XIV, who came to the throne m 1643, 
when onl> 5 years old He enjojed his power till 1660 Ultramon- 
tane perty—t, e , the party beyond the Alps , in other words the 
Catholic partj' 

Para 9 . Aided the impulse political forces — gave the stimulus 
to the direction in which the political affairs of Europe were 
already tending through the sjmipathj excited in Protestant com- 
munities on behalf of the Vaudois In other words, accelerated the 
union between Protestant States The atm of the Jesuit policy— 
this was one of the mam causes of the Thirty Years War, — ‘ the 
determination of Catholicism to make one grand effort to refetler a 
half-liberated Europe ” Extirpation — destruction , a rooting out 
Picdmtm/crc— -pertaining to Piedmont, a region in North-Western 
Italy, bordering on Switzerland France 

Page 127 . Ttir n — the capital of the Duchy of Savoy, which 
afterwards became part of the kingdom of Sirdinia Undertale — 
promise Military execution — the execution or carrying out of the 
decree by aid of 'militar}' force Revelled — gave themselves up to 
Paras 10 - 11 . Humiliation — religious fasting and contrition. 
Envo} — ambassador Patched up — made a hurried and informal 
settlement FaUactous — false Ostensibly — outwardly , seemingly 
Page 128 . Pfuie— m 1653, Blake defeated the Dutch under 
Tromp and secured for England the supremacy of the sea Any 
characteristic trait — any feature W'hich gives us an insight into 
Milton’s character Nero — a Rom.an Emperor (54-68 AD) His 
name has become s3mon3mous with tyranny, persecution, and 
ciery species of inhuman cruelty Inhuman- ties— icls ol cruelty 
and brutalitj A'rocioiis — outrageous Restricted — having to keep 
■within the due limits of official correspondence 

Paras 12-13 It — the neglect shown him. Refer — impute, 
ascribe a stranger to, axersc to /sojufioji— solitari- 

ness , his Insi'ig to keep apart from others 

Page 129 Ptriodof the Parliament — between 1642 101653 
when the Pirliamcnt exercised all the functions of royalty Protec- 
torate— bom 1654, to 1658, when Cromwell ruled England with the 
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title “Lord Protector” Keeping a Gaudy day — having a bright 
and cheerful time ; having a kind of festal season A gawdy-day 
was a festive day or hohday"; especially an English University 
festival. Tenour — course Repellent — having something in his 

character which made people keep at a distance from him , un- 
inviting Brooding ,idcas — dwelling constantly and steadily upon 
his thoughts Admitting, .mind — taking in , adopting Hard-— 
unsympathetic Austere — stem Sensibility — his susceptibhty to 
kindly emotion. Pay the penalty — suffer the consequences Believe 
.. irfeas— feel assured that their views are right In that — t e., 
in as much as, because Come between them-^or an obstacle 
between them. A mental barrier — a mental obstacle Sympathy— 
by a feeling of kind regard HeMiJfi_.i>m ,..-iSynt p a ihy— mm who| 
have an undue regard for their own ideas, and do not like to be| 
dislodged from them, are naturally averse to ihvite acquaintance, 
because they arc unwilling to run the risk of having their beliefs 
shaken by inteicourse with others { they allow only such men to 
approach them as are of c\actly similar ideas , but such men are 
not found every day. Far-reaching— wide and comprehensive m 
their character. In the attitude of disciples — in the character of 
learners Delightful Company — pleasant and agreeable as an 
associate. The life of the circle — one who infused his brightness 
and cheerfulness into a company Through a flow of subjects — 
"through his ability to touch upon a variety of subjects, passing on 
without interruption from one theme to another Unaffected — 
simple , n.*itural 'Authenticity — truth 

Page 130. To watt ... utterances — to listen attentively and 
patiently to him Coevals — men of the same age with himself. 
Offered resistance — opposed him in his views , differed from him 
Tenacity — resoluteness , determination Endured encroachment 
— which would allow of no one to tresspass upon ; which would per- 
mit no attempt at questioning Scheme — system 

Paras 14-16. Literature — his acquaintance with htcrarj' work! i 
Johnson — (1709-1784!, a great author, biographer Immense — ex-| 
tensive Ifum^ tv — i e , it evoke d no personal feelings of tender-j 
ness or^regard for literary men. IfjBaL fiii^.^ mora lly ... 
qjaidfeT-it helped to furnish him with a store’of scliolairlyTnformation ,1 
which was mcthcdically and systematically arranged in his mind." 
No bond of sympathy — that is, no similarity of liking in regard to^ 
particular bool^s or authors, v/hich helps to draw men together. 
Estranged — alienated , severed Interposition — friendly interferehce 
on his behalf r intercession, Davenant — Sir William Davenant 

'9 
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(1605 — 166S}, a Royalist poet. Davcnant was made prisoner and 
sentenced to die, but was spared at the request of Milton *' 
—Jotinson AiithenUcaied—xaachtd , attested Gataher, Rev. 
Thomas — a learned clergyman, who wrote some theological works 
In Latin, besides a "Dialogue on the unlawfulness of Playing at 
Cards, &c ” (1574-1654) To substdtse— to give monetary aid to. 
Bratn Walton — D D. Bishop of Chester (i6oo-x66i) His Biblia 
Polyglotta IS a monumental work Walton was a great Orientalist. 
His Bible was translated into several languages Nme languages 
are Said to be used in the work Polyglots Bible — ^Bible m many 
tongues [from two Greek words meaning many and tongue"] The 
famous Polyglotta Btblta of Walton was published by subscription, 
;^io being the amount for a single copy ^^9, 000 were soon subs- 
cribed and contnbuted The first volume appeared in 1654, and 
the work was completed in six volumes 101657. Nine languages 
are used in the work, the Gospels being given m six languages. 
Si/fMcei— who had been suppressed by the Puritans. Silenced— 
suppressed 

Page 131 . Paras 16 - 17 . /o/m /fafes— (1584-1656). The most 
notable of his writings is his Golden Remains Cudworth — Ralph 
Cudworth, a philosophical wnter His best work is his True 
Intellectual Sj’stem of the Universe (1617-1688) Wlnchcote— 
D D (Benjamin,) Shropshire (1610-1683). Moral and Religious 
Aphorisms and Sermons Nicholas Bernard — a divine, best known 
as the Editor and Biographer of Usher (1628-1661 ) Meric 
Casaubon— (1399-1631), Prebendary of Canterbury and Professor 
of Theology at Oxford His best known work is entitled "Credulity 
and lncrcdulit3 " The interest oflreligion . hnoalcdge— Milton’s 
religious scruples were stronger than his love for knowledge 
Jfachet—D D (John), Bishop of Lichfield, London (1592-1670) 
"Chnslian Consolations" and Life of > Archbishop Williams, said 
to be the worst-written book in the language 

Paras 17 - 18 . Archbishop Williams — John Williams, Archbishop 
of York (15S2-1650), was the author of The Holy Table, Name and 
Thing, Sermons, and other works ZAco^/u/kj (1628-1671). 
—His court of the Gentiles is a work still in good repute Baxter— 
Richard (1615-1691 ) He was dunng nearly the whole of his long 
life the victim of unrelenting persecution He was the consistent 
and unconquerable defender of the right of religious liberty. He 
was a man of vast learning, the purest piety, and the most indcfati- 
gab’e industry His saint’s Everlasting Rest and his Call to 
the Uncoy cried are his best knoiMi works, Hobbes— see before, 
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Andrew Marvell — (1620-1678). He was recommended by Milton 
to President Bradshaw as a person very iit to be joined with himself 
in his execution of hts Office of Latin Secretar3\ Marvell enter- 
tained the strongest admiration for Milton ; an admiration founded 
on community of taste as well as conformity in political and religi- 
ous opinions. He deserves an honourable place among the minor 
poets of his time His "Lamentation of the Nymph on the Death of 
Her Fawn and his "Thoughts in a Garden" are full of sweet and 
pleasant fancies, and exhibit great delicacy of expression. Congenial 
spirit — one whose temperament was similar to his own ; one like- 
minded With himself Incorruptible — as a politician Marvell was 
faithful to his convictions. Unbloioed — ^not crushed or disheartened. 

Page 132 . Para 19 . 0 «a/i/y— distinction , rank. Robert Boyle 
— (1627-1691) An able writer and distinguished Philosopher, and 
of one the founders of the Royal Society. ' 

Para 20 . Henry Lavtrence — "son of the well-known Henry 
Lawrence of St Ives, who was a staunch Olivenan, and made 
president of Cromwell's Council (1654) ” Milton addressed his 
sonnet no XX. to young Lawrence, "of virtuous father virtuous 
son " Cyratc Skinner — third son of William Skinner, a Lincoln- 
shire squire, who had married a daughter of the famous lawyer and 
judge Sir Edward Coke, contemporary with Bacon, and author of 
the famous Institutes of the Lavas of England By the fire help 
,..day — spend the hours of a dark gloomy winter's day seated by 
the fire-side. 

Page 133 . A'eni— light and choice Ovaen, John, Dr. — a learned 
Independent divine and theological writer, became vice-chancellor 
of Oxford in 1652, but opposing the ambitious designs of Cromwell, 
was deposed in 1657 

Para 21 . PUkssed into the opposite camp — joined the Cavalier 
party. ^fttni[.re £acto— wri/ — , the ■m md..of the..,pupil -rcbpls jagainst 
t he exerc ise. oLtoo.stnct a disaplmc, the exer cise joL compulsion 
will dnve a pupil into pppos^pn. To impose hts vtevos — to force 
his"^ pupils to accept his views Raises antagonism — arouses the 
spirit of opposition in them. The constraint of Puritanism — tne - 
forcible subjection of people to the moral pnnciples of Puntanism. 

To political revolution...authority — to an attempt to overthrow the 
Puritan form of ijile Re-acfton—i e , The change of opinion 
against Puritanism Embodied itself— “assumed the concrete form 
of Ribald — low and indeccdcnt , obscene. Staid — grave. Sober — 
serious-minded Heathenish — ^superstitious, ’Seemed to be in the 
oir~bcgan to be felt or anticipated. 
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Page 13i. Dallying -xJh . /ore— sporting or to hng with the 
theme of love m a simple and harmless manner j indulging iij ga}, 
light fancies about it. England's Helicon — a collection of goenis 
bj Shakespeare, Marlowe, Spenser, and other Ehrebethan wntcrs, 
cd'ted b} John Bodenham Pass ionate Pt lsxxvi — a collection of 
Sonnets bv Shakespeare, Marlowe, Bamheld and Raleigh, pub- 
lished by Richard Barnfield m 1599 Crushed and matned . repress 
Sion — put down and represented in disorted form (mamed) by 
imprudent restnctions Crushed — subdued Found a less honest 
expression — ^began to find expression in innuendos and indecedent^ 
insinuations When allo-xed titsptraiton — when allowed., a free' 
and unrestraincii c\j)ression, it becomes a. theme for t^hc^play^^of' 
graceful-fancy. 

Para 22. Coerced hy police — repressed by a strict and hard 
moral vigilance,. Is but . ttndet ground— fmdiS vent for itself in 
course and indecent display's Exercised — ^troubled in mind 

Face*ious — amusing , gay and witty August body — grave and 
solemn conclave. (There is a tinge of irony in the use of the word 
‘August ’ That so grave and weighty a set of indi\ iduats should 
stoop to interest themselves about trifles seems rather ludicrous ) 
llilitani— in its agressue or war-like character , fighting (with 
Papacy) iisd— pitiful Lasctv.ous — lewd Nature — the natural 

feelings and impulses in man Rc-esrer/— vindicate Nature, tn 
re-asserting herself &c —nature (or human nature,' so long repres- 
sed), in 1 indicating her outraged nghts, had made choice of one 
who, faj' his lapse, woulu bnng out most prominently her tnumph 
over her enemies Immodest drollery — indecent buffooneiy Ban~ 
/rr— .diculc. Established religion— t e, Puritanism God-xin, 
V/iHian.—a dissenting minister, author of a History of the 
Coirmonvieatk of rfzg.'atid. Lives of the Nephew of John Milton 
(*755**®3®) unmistakeable , clear and con- 

Mncing /rd cabojir— evidence , proof Bon wwaiw— (French) 
Good livers , a free liver, one who indulges in the good things of the 
table Demireps— a contraction of dcmi-reputation and signifies a 
woman whose character has been blown upon, a woman of loose 
reputation 

Page 135. Edwards Philips . Eloqueucc— Edward Phillips 
took the Mjistenes &.c as his cxamplar and folloivca it ‘To 
follow suit’ IS a term jaken from the game of cards Followed 
su.t— "to follow suit”=»to follov the leader ; to do as those do who 
are your exemplars The terra is from games of cards. To debauch 
-Ho deprave or debase. 
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I IPaia 23. Truly .relations — man experiences the worst vexa- 
tions from those with whom he is intimately related ; a man is the 
most troubled by his relations This was exactly the case with 
Milton / He was the most troubled by his nephew Edward Phillips < 
The homage -which -was -manimg &c — an adapation of Christ’s 
language. See Mark VI 4 *‘And Jesus said unto them, a prophet 
is not without honour save in his owij country, and among his own 
km, and m his owh house Homage — respect Nuremberg — an 

ancient town of Bavaria, one of the most important commencal 
Cities of Europe in the 15th century Tendered — spayed him Eccen- 
tric — whimsical Severe — stnet notions of moral purity. Regime — 
government. Pregnant — ^weighty, replete with meaning. 
ness,,Jiimself — let this his own learning be a witness tQ .the.truth| 
Iff this fa ct. . Were he to approach the works of these divines in aj 
spirit of candour his own learning would force him to acknowledge 
the learning of his antagonists. Committed — involved or pledged 
Page 136. Oii/a//— attack. Cranmer, archbishop of 

Canterbury in the reigns of Henry VIE , Edward VI and Mary. 
He did much to establish and regulate the protestant religion in 
England In the reign of the “bloody Mary” he was tried for 
heresy, and burnt at the stake. Latimer, Hugh— a pious English 
divine of the reformed church of England, and one of its most cele- 
brated martyrs Burnt at the stake \nth Bishop Ridely, 1555 A 
-weekly table — a sum of money every week to furnish his table, 

Paia 24 . T-wo equalle'd &c — paradise Lost III-33 Milton, in 
, bewailing his blindness, compares himself to Home r and Thamvri s. 
a Thracian poet, both of whom were blind Tham5Tis is said to 
have been challenged the muses to a trial of skill and to have been 
punished with blindness for his presumption Fa^e—here refers to his 
blindness His dom es^cjititfinor — ^the peace and comforts of home 
More consequence — ^greater motnent (importance) Hemonsiraitons 
— the marks of respect payed him by strangers H^fs^ ^mesi tai. > 
gg.?/>erfr=» ntoward circumstances as he was in, Milton was in ai 
greater need of the assistance of his own near relatives than any/ 
homage from outsiders Fwiirf/OTw— duties. 

' Page 137. Para 25 Diplomacy — correspondency. The more 
confidential diplomacy — political negotiations of a more private or 
secret character The master-mind — namely, Oliver Cromwell, the 
Chief of his .party Tarrim elements— pAlihraLJac- 
hon5,„ jn ^State^of4)erpfttual.disserision among ^themselves To co- 
exist together — to live together pe^eahfy. Chaos ..lose — strife and 
confusion began tO prevail unchecked. The restored Parliament— 
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the Long Parliament had been violently expelled by Cromwell in 
Apnl 1653 On the death of Cromwell the fragment of the Parlia- 
ment, known as The Rump, was reinstated, to be again dlssolted 
after a short sitting Ouistde .combinaitOTis and comphcations— 
held himself aloof from all political parties and the strife and con- 
fusion of political factions One man's hfe — in reference to the 
terror which Cromwell’s name inspired in the hearts of European 
rulers Gravitating tovards — tending in the direction of ; mani- 
festing a disposition in favour of Re-aclionary poieers—vnpro- 
gressive states , states in favour of the old order of things, in other 
words, the Catholic states Stiff-necked — st ubborn in theirjadhes ion 
to their opinio ns Were standing out for „ideas — were persistentj 
in their demands for the construction of the government on the old 
pnnciples of the English constitution, showed themselves Him ml 
their refusal to give up their constitutional views of government. 
Undermining the ground. Sc — were steadil) weakening the chan- 
ces of success of all parties in the State ; were steadily engaged in 
bringing about the overthrow of all parties in the State. Aermite —. 
the Roman Catholic party [The Roman Catholics are called Azy- 
i mites b y the Greek church, because the holy wafers used by them 
{m the eucharist are made of unleav ened, bread (Gr, Aaumos, 
unleavened ) 3 Ifajgm^ed^^ — the found er of the* Ottoma n Empire 
in Europe He laid seige to Constantinople in 1450 While the 
city was being invested the Greek and Catholic factions were en- 
gaged In bitter and unseemly stnfe The Emperor Constaintine 
XIII fell sword in hand while defending a breach against the besei- 
gers With the fall of Constantinople, the Eastern Empire of Rome 
came to an end Unfatuate d — blind to their own interests, as. i f 
labouring under the spell of illusory ideas ; inspired with extrava- 
gant and unreasonable passions. i2g&«#ic--governejJ,Jb^_TO**' 

‘ theorizes , inpractical Parliamentananism — zeal for constitutional 
ideas. — — 

Para 28. Inopportune — unseasonable. 

Page 138 Inculcatirg — impressing on the minds of the people. 
Furj of utterance — ungovernable passion for giving vent to his 
opinions The death-throes— t e , The last convulsive struggles for 
existence. Extemporised effusions — the political pamphlets written 
oHon the spur of the moment Restlessness , despair— tna agita- 
tion of an individual who felt the hopelessness of prolonging the 
I rconseculiv eness—A^ absence of jijroper connection 
between Jhc OiougRteT” sTrant of rational coherence Exagerrated 
— hcighlenea {“rendered more prominent. Instincts.,.perturbed—‘ 
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vague presentiment of coming danger had made him anxious and 
uneasy in mind Outstripped it — moved faster than his pen To 
suit ..morv/j!— to adapt his views to the change of circumstances. 
The second edition . restoration — before the second edition could 
be publishedi the restoration had become an accomplished fact 
— S. Comelius, a celebrated Roman of a noble family He 
the representative of the anstocratic faction in the State while 
Manns, his great rival, was the leader of the democratic element. 
On the overthrow of his rival, Sylla became the first man in the 
State. His accession to power was followed by the proscription of 
the most opulent and powerful citizens in the State No less than 
[4,700 are said to have perished while Sylla held the reins of 
Government. Here by “Sylla" Milton means General Monk, jvho 
had se rved under Blake in the^utch war, ana then tnadc comman-j 
der of the army of Scotland by CrbinwcII On the death of the! 
great Protector, Monk was the most powerful man in England, and 
waTmainly instrumental in effecting the restoration of Char les ! I j 
PoTA 27, Act of Oblivion — ^the first act of the convention was! 
to pass .an Act of Indemnity and Oblivion for offences committed 
during the cml wars and the Commonwealth It was a general 
pardon to alt those who had been implicated in the recent troubles 
With the exception of those especially connected with the trial and 
execution of Charles 

Page 139. Pope used to tell — the story is repeated by Dr. 
Johnson A brother-poet — namely, Milton Intervention — inter- 
position in Milton's behalf. Morris, or, Morrtce, Sir William — 
Monk’s intimate fnend and follower, the new Secretary of State. 
5 ir Thomas Clarges was Monk’s brother-intlaw Immunit y — 
t^mpJUQn.Jrom-4Uuji5liment , safety. Tv>o of his boohs — his 
Eikonoklastes , .and his^Defcnsio Pro Populo'Anglicano Sergeani- 
an officer whose duty it is to execute the warrants and 
orders of Parliament while in session. 

CKITICAl aUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 

Q 1. What IS meant by saying that Milton’s opinions have 
-for us a purely personal interest ? 

A First, negatively (o) They arc not opinions that influenced 
the course of events (6J Nor are they opinions that have influenced 
thought. Secondly, positively, (c) They are interesting as the 
opinions of Milton and as helping us to understand his ch.'iracter. 
Q 2 TraccAhe changesixL Hilton’s opinions tip to 165i. 

A. ^^ 5 ^t the^tset, he wasV'tKurcii-Puritan,'' that is to say. 
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a member of the Church of England m sympathy with the Puritan 
or Calvimsttc party within her pale 

( 6 ) By 1641, he was became Presbyterian t e, he wishes 
every Episcopal gevernment replaced by Presbyterian 

(c) In 1642, he IS still a royalist t« ihe sense of heltemng that 
monarchy tn ihe abstract had some dtsnne sanction 

(d) Before 16491 he has became an Independenti and thinks 
there should be no State-church, and instead of monarchy, a 
Common wealth 

(e) On the question how the Commonwealth should be adminis- 
tered, w'e find him tn his second Defence, May, 1654, (recommen- 
ding Cromwell, to govern by a counol of oflScers and not by a 
Parliament Later on, w'e find him accepting personal goverment 
by the Protector as the only way of preserving the liberties that had 

; been won from license on one hand, and royalist reaction on the 
other 

Q 3 In what light do these changes of opinion put the charac- 
ter of Milton I / 

A (a) These changes of opinion are changes only in appearencev 
He was constant throughout to the principle of tiberiy That was 
the reality, the end, for the securing of which, outward forms, 
whether of worship or of government, ivere only means, and the 
means might be changes as expediency might require 

(b) These changes of opinion, therefore, do not indicate in- 
difference, or inconsistencies and wavenng in his principles Per- 
sistence of idea was strong in Milton, and Milton, the Cburch- 
Puntan, the Presbj terian the royalist See is^e^and the,aam& 
Milton, anxious to find the best means of .securing, religious liberty, 
civil order, and Protestant ascendency. 

Q 4 With what reservation^ ivas Milton an .Oliverian ? 

“ A (a) Cromwell was not opposed to a hTatiohal Church on a 
comprehensive basis, the ministers of wbicb might be Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian in sentiment, provided all mere goodly men. 
Milton, on the other hand was opposed to the church being connec- 
ted With the state in any form Religion belonged to the spiritual 
realm which was a matter of conscience beyond the domain of the 
cnil power 

(i) The Protectorate on the Constitution of 1637 maintained an 
established clergy in the cnj03micnt of tithes or other settled stip- 
ends. Milton, on the other hand, believed that ministers should 
be maintained by the free-will offenngs of the congregation and 
opposed endowments or state-payment. They made ministers of 
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hirelings This view of Milton, hinted at in Lycidas, and in Sonnet 
17 to Cromwell published 1652, is dogmatically expounded in his 
pamphlet — Considerations touching means to remove hirelings out 
-vf the church, published 1659 

9 5 . Giveati^a<5^4iQ^4^^^^ 

Charles Emanuel, II., , JDuke of Savoy. 

"A”™t<^^he "Vaudois who inhabited the valley of Piedmont had 
held from time immemorial tenets and forms of worship, very like 
those to which Luther and other German reformers had sought to 
bnng back the church. These people were miserably poor^d had 
been incessantly the objects of aggression and persecution. In 
January, 1633, the Tunn girvernment ordered the whole of the in- 
habitants of the valleys to quit the country within three days, 
under pain of death and confiscation of goods, unless, they would 
become Catholics On Apnl 1655 soldiers were sent against them, 
who revelled for many days in the infliction of all that brutal last 
or savage cruelty can suggest to men. 

(i) When the news reached England, it excited a thnll of horror. 
Under Cromwell, England had become again what it was under 
Elizabeth, not only a partner bat the leader in the general Protes- 
tant interest of JEurope The massacre of the Vaudois was thus 
regarded not merely as an outrage on humanity but a deliberate 
assault of the papal heart of Europe upon the outpost of the Pro- 
testant cause A day of humiliation was appointed, large collec- 
tions were made for the sufferers, and a special envoy, Morland, 
was despatched to remonstrate with the Duke of Savoy " 

(c) All the despatches in this business were composed by Milton, 
and formed a contrast to his other State-papers which are as a 
whole poor and commonplace Thus, in the speech which Morland 
was instructed to deliver at Tunn, ft is said that all the Neroes’of 
all the ages had never contnved inhumanities so atrocious as what 
bad taken place in the Vaudois valley But Milton was of course 
restneted in these ofiicial communications and gave vent .to his 
personal feelings in sonnet tS, 

“Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
. Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 

Milton’s r^gionsand pobfical viejifs. 

“ A '"(^'^he educalion’^Tierreceived at home, at school and 
college, was that of a member of the Puritan Party 

(6) By 1641, his Puritanism developed into Presbyterianism 
. (c) We have evidence of his being a royalist till 1642. He was 
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not a royalist in the sense that he was personally attached to the 
reigning sovereign but in the sense of being an advocate of the divine 
right of kings. 

(d) Before 1649, divine nght of kings yielded in his mind to 
a nider conception of the rights of the man and the Chnstian. 
Alilton the Presbyterian now expanded into Milton the Independent. 

(e) We find Milton recommended Cromwell in May 1654 ,to 
govern not by a Parliament but by a council of officers t. e„ he is a 
commonwealth's man 

(f) Milton may be regarded from the year 1654 onwards as an 
Olivenan, though with particular reservations. 

N. B. The most important of these reservations regarded the 
relation of the State to the Church. 

Q. 7. Who were Milton’s intimate acquaintances ? 

A. (a) Andrew Marvel was the man in whom Milton found a 
very pleasant and agreeable companion A Marvel was Milton’s 
junior by 12 years and a Cambndgeman like himself Marvel had 
some sterling ments about him He lived a life of incorruptible 
integrity amidst poverty, and no defeat could paralyse his energies. 
Marvel remained attached to Milton to the last 

(fi) Marchmont Neenham, the editor of the Mereurtous, the 
semi'Ofiicial organ. ^ 

(c) Samuel Hartlib, to whom he addressed the "Tractate on 
Education ” 

(d) Dr Paget 

(c) Lady Ranelagh was one of the most conspicuous figures 
amongst his acquaintances. She was a lady of an excellent under- 
standing and found great delight in the company of Milton. 

She placed first her nephew and then her son under Milton's 
tuition 

these older friends, must be added his former pupils who 
alnays retained a lively remembrance of their tutor. Amongst 
them the most prominent are . 

1. Henry Lawrence, son of the President of Oliver’s Council. 

2. Cyriac Skinner— grandson of Chief Justice Coke. 

3 Richard Jones — son of Lady Ranelagh 

A many friends ? 

• («) He was a strong partisan and naturally had many 
opponents Many of his eminent contempranes could not enter 
^ him, owing to diversity of opinion. 

^ V") The proud rcvetic of his nature t 

He would neither ask a favour nor make the first advance to* 
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wards intimacy. The mental isolation in which he lived, is a pro* 
mii^t feature of his biography. 

g What effect J^romwell’s death upon Milton’s fature’ 
po sUion/ 

’ A (a) Milton retained and exercised his secretaryship under 
Richard Protector and even under the restored Parliament. His 
blindness had already disqualified him for the performance of the 
more important duties connected with the office , but he continued 
to the last to be requested to wnte Latin epistles His latest Latin 
letter is of date May i6, 1659 

(b) After Richard’s abdication, Milton could hardly persuade 1 

himself that the restoration of the monarchy was at all probable and 
busied himself in writing pamphlets, though nobody cared to read 
them. \ 

(c) His illusion however melt away before the stern reality of 
facts, and in May 1660, he felt himself under the strictest necessity 
to hide himself for fear of being arrested He lay concealed till the 
passing of the Act of Oblivion, 29th August. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Analysis (S^cter of Eevolutions,— Revolutions are of two 
kinds (i) Prog[ :etssive****i[2yT^^tionarv. The charactenstics of 
the former are (1) Regenerating as a force, affording free play to 
its vital powers. (2) Paves the way for the introduction of healthy 
changes in the political constitution ; while the charactenstics of the| 
latter .are (r) Conservative, (2) tending to the displacement ordutyg 
before selfish considerations ; (3) destructive of virtue, honour, and| 
patnotism The Revolution of 1660 belonged to the second cate>l 
gory as illustrated in the court of Charles If. It was not only (i) a,^ 
tnumph over party but it was also (2) the deathblow to national’; 
aspirations, (3) and it ushered in a moral catastrophe 

ItS jgffectsjJffJKil tPjg (i) It involved his own personal rum ; 
but far more than '*this,' (2} it was a shock to this moral nature, 
being the total wreck of the pnnciples, of the social and religious 
ideas with which Milton’s life was bound up. 

Thus Milton, left in so complete an isolation, fell back upon the 
rich resources of his own mind. First an attendant and then young 
friends read and wrote for him, his nephew Edward Phillips being 
among the number. At the instance of his friend Dr. Paget, Milton 
married, for the third time. The lady, Elizabeth MinshuU, proved 
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from all accounts a good wife to him As his daughters grew up he 
looked to them for aid They rebelled against the occupation One 
of Milton’s volunteer readers was a joung Quaker, Thomas Elwood. 

Hilton’S habits and literary occupations He rose early,, 
between four or five in the morning, retinng to bed at nine He 
began the day with having the scriptures read to him , contem- 
plated till dawn, spending his time, till the dinner hour m literary 
occu^pations After dinner he took e\ercise or amused himself on 
the organ , was read to till six , after six his fnends were admitted, 
sitting with him till eight A slight supper preceded his retirement 
forthedaj The recumbent position of a bed he found favourable 
to composition He composed and perused his verses also W’hile 
walking He composed best, it is said, between the autumnal and 
vernal equinox 

Hilton and Beligion ‘—That a man endowed with a deep 
sense of religion should have abstained from public worship has 
been the occasion of some adverse comments An explanation may 
be found in the fact that a profound aphrehcnsion of the spiritual 
world leads to a disregard of ntes 

Milton’s religious opinions In his treatise Of true Religion 
(1673) Milton IS willing to grant religious toleration to all sects He 
however excluded Catholics, not on the politician’s ground of inci- 
vism but on the theologian’s ground of idolatory In hi6 Treatise on 
Cknstian Doctrine he shakes himself lose from the trammels of 
traditional exposition and looks at the texts for himself His view 
of the texts differed from that of the standard of Protestant ortho- 
doxy He beliet ed in the evolution of existence out of Deity , in 
polygamy notbemg contrarj' to morality , in free-will, and in the 
‘ infenontj of the Son to the Father. 

History of the Paradise Lost ; — A few lines of the Paradise Lost 
were composed as early as 1642 It was not how’ever, till 165S that 
its composition was taken up continuously. According to Aubery 
Phillips he had finished it in 1663 Some considerable time was 
spent in rc-wnting and polishing up the poem Its completion, in a 
perfected state, is ascribed to the year 1663 Samuel Symon’s, the 
pnnter, undertook its publication {27 April 1667) The poem was 
published in the Autumn of 1667 Milton was to receive s£do\vn , 
S £ for each three succcstve edition He received, however, 
io£ in all Paradise Regained . — ^This poem was undertaken in 
1605 Samon Agontsles was finished probably before September 
16G7. Both poems were brought out in the Autumn of 1670 

mUon’s later undertakings *— (r) Compendium of Theology-^ 
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unfinished, (2) Hxsiory of Brtttan. (3) A volume of the PoejtiSi. 
{4) Brief History of Mtiscovta, part of a Geographical treatise. (5) 
A Lexicon — unfinished 

Page 140. Progressive — favourable to the cause of man’s poli- 
tical advancement Reactionary — ^tend towards a reversion to the 
old order of things ^In a progressive revolution, the old order n f 
things IS submitted'to a total change, with the introduction of new 


ideas and pnnciples which tend to the' growth and development of 


social condition! ; whereas^m-a . reactionary revolution progress 

- _ . e 




things^ The Puntan revolution is an illustration of the first , thO 
Restoration of the second ) Sweeping away mnch,„preserved — 
bringing about the extinction of many cherished institutions which 
might have been allowed to exist on account of the benefits to be 
derived from them A regenerating force — a vitalising element 
in it/ tending to bring into birth pnnctples favourable to man's ad- 
vancement It renews the youth of a nation .powers — ^it restores 
fresh energy to a nation, and affords it full scope for the c\ereise 
of Its powers Last limbs — lost=paralized or dead • stript of meta- 
phor=organs of government Revolution of 1 eaciion — revolution 
ansing from depression or exhaustion of vitality consequent on over- 
exertion. Benumbing tniluence — * e . is one which depresses all 


energy , is one which tends to bring about inactivity Paralysing — 
crip^mg , putting a restraint on Levelling charact er — reducin g 
all men to the same spintless and apathetic state Conservative — 


reactionary , unprogressive Would come to the top — lagiiild.-if:- 
quire positions of influence and importance in the state The mean . 


because they would be lust the kind of persons 
r eadv~to sacrifice their own convictions and principles to please th e 
p arty in power with the view to advancing their own interest s 
Disinterestedness — t e , a disregard for one’s own ends or interests.* 
Para 8, Such a revolution — namely, reactionary in its charac- 
ter. Inversion of the position — change in the- celative position. 
The ^o e , the Koundheads and the Cavaliers Death 

blow — effectual suppression of , the complete extinction of 

Page 141. To all those aims . himself— those lofty ends and 
purposes which tend to ennoble man. Trampled under foot — ruth- 
lessly crushed Ideal — ^his conception of all that was great and 
noble 4 ^piaral caiastrpfhe—an iinheavnl anH niin nf high | 

princ iples. The party of reaction — the party in favour of a return i 
to the old S3fstem Reaction world — a change in favour of self- 
seeking, disinterestedness , self-denial, Self~tnditU 
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^crce — the gratification of one’s own personal aims and wishes 
Maienaltsm against trfcfl/ism— gross w'orldly considerations as op- 
posed to the lofty conceptions o! man’s duty to God and to one’s 
fellow-men , or the high spiritual aspirations of the Puritans Pub- 
lic laughtng-siock— an object of general ridicule The highest 
expression .perfection — the term in the English tongue which is 
made use of when one has to speak of "an ihcliTidual who is supre- 
mely virtuous. Connected — signified, meant. Meant ridiculous— ^ 


that isnt lostits old meaning and sugge5ted.^to the mind the notion 
of what wasgrotesque" and laughable The soord **sa»i f* connoted 
everything &.c — “saint" was a cant term of the day, ^plied to t he 
Puritans by their opponents, in ridicule of tbeir rf»al nr pretended 


sanctity of manners A saint, as the Cavaliers understood by the 
term, was a sourlooking Puritan, churlish m manners, h}'pocntical 


pn morals, and wholly destitute of graceful accomplishments. 
Gadlantrses—oqaiyocaX attentions to women , profl igate , intrigues 
White hall — i e , the royal palace , the court of Charles II. Far 


too much ttwe— much too great a stress is laid on these Bad as 
^hey were, their influence has been greatly exaggerated. Sjgjj^gfupt i/ 
\ofthe moralist — the scaoee^oat. in ancient Tewish-ntiiak-was^a-Soat 


Bad as 
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ce Leviticus, English Bible, Chap \vi vs lo and 
Hence, one who is made to bear the blame of the 


misdeeds of others ^SSJSmm^liiSLjSnlllS^LmSiSSSiliSf — ancient 
Israel it was the practice on the day of atonement for the priest to 
transfer symbolically the sins of the people for the year to a goat 
which was then suffered to^escape into the wildem6ss. Hence S^psx 
goat in common English meao s ^ pcrson-or tl |;ng on wbir;h ynii -put . 
^ the blanie of injuries don e The sentence means that the moralists'! 
A\no hx upon the immorality of the Court of Charles II as the sole j 
or main cause of the general immorality of the Restoration period,’ 
go a little too far T he sensuality of the court %vas only a manif cs-| 

EngUs lu - nat ion — at the , time ., ^jnere^anctdanisotl-tncideni — ^ 
Something which takes place in connection with an event or senes of 


events of greater importance Hence anjoutwardjcircumstance of 
little moment, marking only the greater decay in the morals, pf^the^ 
imtion which wa^then taking place Tainted— coff^ted Discour- 
agement neglect Penetrated — ^madc its way into Loose — immo- 
ral Venality — prostitution of talents, offices, or services, for 
money or reword, Tme-servittg—ai, servile compliance with the 
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hutnouts of men in power, which implies a surrender of one’s inde> 
pendence, and sometimes of one’s integrity. Dtfftised themselves 
over — spread themsclyes through. A pestilenital mtas 7 na — a noxi- 
ous exhalation. Souts..,potso» — for example, Milton The heroi c { 
age — the age of noble aspirations and lofty endeavou r Degenera^A 
itoit — deterioration Unsold — lay bare , find out! Sources conia-^^ 
gton — the causes which were at work in the spread of the pernicious 
tendencies. Take note study , direct his attention to Affected 
— influenced. The -worldly circumstances, man — Milton’s mate- 
rial prospenty. The spiritual environmeni,„poet — the moral asso- 
ciations with which the poet was environed or surrounded The 
springs„,inspiration — the elements which roused the poet's. imagi- 
nation and excited his enthusiasm. 

Para 3, Printed of Charles I ..printed — ^given publicity to 
harsh and disparaging views which Milton had done Concessions 
— compromises To belie ..antecedents — give the he to the past 
history of his career JDryden— John (1631-1700), the most celebra- 
ted poet of the Restoration. The history of his life is remarkable 
for the frequent change of opinion which marked it Dryden’s 
father was an ardent Puritan , , and the poet’s earliest efforts was a 
ivarm eulogium on the Protector, At the approach of the Restora- 
tion, Diyden abandoned his predilections in favour of Puntanism 
and attached himself to the Royalist party. In 16S4, he produced 
the Reltgio Laici an eloquent and vigorous defence of the Anglican 
Church against the Dissenters With the accession of James II, 
Dryden abandoned the faith he had so powerfully defended and 
embraced the Catholic doctrines. The Hind and Panther published 
in 16S7 was ivntten in defence of his change of opinion Placed..* 
party — ^held himself aloof from all political factions Mulcted — fine d. 
Chapter — the council of a bishop, consisting of the canons of pre- 
bends and other ecclesiastics attached to a collegiate or cathedral 
church, and presided over by a dean. 

Page 143. Para 4 surpassing in importance. 

The shock felt — the violent impression which this change of cir- 
cumstance produced on his character Irretrievable discomfiture — 
complete overthrow The labour of twenty years — the great Puri- 
tan party in whose cause he had worked Trace of it — a vestige of 
its former power Tb/al wrccA —absolute ruin Bound up — identi- 
fied, Accommodate — adapt, fit New era— ihe new system or 
order of things. Flighty allegiance— hcIAo and capncious adhe- 
rence to a cause Who had embarked ..nature— yho had engaged 
himself in the Puritan cause not because he intellectually felt con-^ 
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vinced that it was the right causCt but because all the warmest and 
most disinterested (generous) feelings of his enthusiastic disposition 
drew him in close attachment to it While he knew the cause to be 
a noble one, he at the same time was deeply attached to it | 

mine own pet sot ...persuaded — not living for myself alone but as an 
erSKdlmcnt of those great principles in regard to the truth of which 
I feel thoroughly convinced. Tlie poltUcal disaster — t e , the over* 
throw of his party Blasted — utterly ruined Woo — court Trti- 
cwftfd— played the truant, neglected. Seethes — glows Stately 
•march — majestic rhythm 

Page 144. Int ensified /aiiafictfOT— concentrated religious bigo- 
try , p^sioMte religious zeal Bjof/? — ISSS®"' 
cXs^To bate ..hope — to diminish, in the slightest degiee, his couragd 
or his hopes Loneliness — sense of isolation. His three great poemi 
—vie, Paradise Lost, Paradise ^Regained, and Samson Agomstes. 
Ajublt^ejoCMidePeifdeste&..^mpAifiy--^oSlSJ^§M^^^^^ 
sympathies of his fellow-men. It did not matter to him whether they 
fciriof him liT his suffenngsI’"^Vi«»«B/e — attract. Bebuff—repel 

Pam 5 . Lowell, James Russel — an eminent American essayist 
and poet, bom iSig, author of My Study Windows, Among mj 
‘ Books, &c Fell back upon, mind — had recourse to the exercise 
of hts splendid mental faculties as a means of relief and consolation 
to him in his troubles Pathatically— touchingly Man*s estate— 
{. e., who had reached the years of manhood Estate — conditioh^ 
Greedily catch'd — eagerly seized upon. 

Page 145 John Evelyn — (1620-1706) One of the most charm- 
ing and useful writers of this penod Evelyn was a man disting- 
uished for his mo 'ly pi>'ty, the general grace of his manners, and 
the kindly benev 'iiv-nco of his nature. The best known of Evelyn's 
writings IS his diary, in which we ha\ e a minute account of the 
state of society in his time 

Para 6. In person — her general appearance Genteel — well- 
bred , of becoming manners Newton, TAomas— bishop of Bristol, 
chiefly known for his edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, with Notes 
and a Memoir of the poet (1704-1782) Violent spirit — ^ungovern- 
able temper Hard — cruel Studied — spent thought and care in 
prOMding for , attended carefully to D^osed— testified , g ave 
the ^Jact Deponent— witness, Hioti wilt perfrom 
promise— thou will act according to the expectations formed of thee. 

Page 146 Rendered assistance — helped him in any way in hii^ 
literary vork Hts material comfort— his physical y/unts, Func* 
duty, r«Cr#— Silently indicated or implied. 
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Para 7. Volunteer — who offered their services of their own 
free-will Were not always .,way — were not always procurable ; 

' could not ahvays be had. Restricted — limited, * e , w»as not of 
much scr\ ice Look to — expect V oracious — insatiable . unapoea- 

sable In supplying .food — to read to him long and incessantly 
Ibr*his intellectual entertainment To gratify this intense passion 
for knowledge and information by reading to him long and incess- 
antly. Impediment — defect , mischance That is, she spoke in a 
stammenng and hesitanting manner Her' pronunciation was not 
dear and distinct Inestimable — verj' great Service — help To 

adopt . house — to undertake the task of attending to his wants and 
, fulfilling the simple duties of the house Inferiority — in relation to 
man. Had been feineed — ^had been put into Household di udge 
— one who had to disdinfgc the menial and irksome duties of a 
family. Existing ..wants — who was cre.ited for the sole purpose of 
attending to the material comforts of man. Lo/tily conceived — 
•noUy imagined X6sofnfc-i-pcrfect In herself complete— Yisving 
in her all the requisite (needful) qualities of true w'omanhood To 
know her own — conscious of the respect due her, that she in^no way 
goes bejond the bounds of decorum (what is right and proper) 
Riscreetest — most prudent All higher knowledge .degraded — all 
lofty notions appear small and insi^ificant in her presence Her 
presence excites still nobler emotions and calls forth still higher 
conceptions Loses discountenanced — ^is thrown into the shade (dis- 
countenanced), and has her splendour dimmed (loses) Authority 
and reason ..wait — her every deed and word carry with them the 
stamp of authority and reason As one frst — as one who was 
^intended by the Divine Being to fill the first place in his creation 
Page 147. Hot after made occasionally — not created subse- 
quent to man, incidentally and as an after-thought Occasionally 
— incidentally , to suit an occasion or exigcnc}’, namely to be a 
companion of Adam, and to minister to his comfort. To consum- 
mate aH—to round the arclc of her perfection Greatness of mind 
. loveliest — greatness of mind and nobility of soul had chosen her 
beautiful person as their fit abode Create an awe \her — inspire a 
feeling of reverence for her Awe — ^a divine sanctity As a guard 
. placed— as if they were placed there as her guardian angel 

Par&S 8-9. /rcamation — embodiment ideal False — 

hollow , insincere Who turn round enthusiasm — who secretly 
scoff at the possibility of their conceptions corresponding to an> thing 
in real life Who. say one thing ..cw/if-^T-who ridicule in prnatc what 
-they otter ju public Over cups — while making merrj with^lheir 
to 
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{riends^%er the wine -cup This typical wowa«— his ideal concep-, 
tion of a woman Framed on — ^modelled on , governed by Love~ 
her — more engaging or attractive To study .good— lo devote her 
■whole care and attention to the comforts of the family 

Para 10 Gric—taunt 

Page 148 Irksome— trying, wearisome Took a/lfcr— imitated, 
i?erfive«Ms— spirit of restlessness against authority , refactory dis* 
p^ition Passed into — developed into Open revolt — direct dis- 
obedience to her father’s wishes , direct rebellion against his autho- 
rity iras no fiewf to her — it did not interest her at all That was 
something— that would be a matter of some interest to her ; that 
would be welcome news to her. They mad e nothin g Jetm — they 
thought nothing of forsaking him They felt no hesitation inJ eaying 
him It did not trouble their conscience m the least Faiihorne, 
1? tUiam — a English portrait painter and engraver He was a 
soldier in the royal army during the civil war, and taken prisoner 
by Cromwell, but on obtaining his liberty, he^ went to France, and 
studied painting in miniature (1616-1691 ) Intolerable— insafler- 
able Tenderness — affection Car ayon dra wms — the art of draw- 
ing or sketchmg~\unT crayens A crayon is a pmerf-shaped .piece 
ofwlqured clay, chalk, or charcoal, used for drawing Upon paper. 
Crayons are made from certain mineral svbstanccs in their natural 
state, such as red or black chalk, but they are more commonly, 
manufactured from a fine paste of chalk or pipe-clay coloured with 
various pigments and hardened by means of gum, wax &c , 

Page 149 Para 11. Gravitating — tendmg, inclming Attack 
himself to — ^]oin In no remote empathy with — in other words, a 
somewhat close sympathy for J?e/>Kdio<<rd— rejected, denounced. 
Ordinances— nt^ and ceremonies Ordinance— a me or ceremony 
Spirifiully-a creed or mode of belief which is not trammelled with 
politics or an> other temporal concern, but addresses itself to the 
inner sp.nt or soul of man. For the meaning of the sentence, see 
page 152 Expand himself— develop his mmd ; extend his mental 
culture First-d ay— Sunday or the Lord’s day was called the first 
day of the week It wasthe day after the Jewish Sabbath, that is, 
Saturday or the se\enth day of the week, the computation being 
from the Jewish method of reckoning the days of the week 

Paia 12 Temperament— disposition Escape— rehet. Row— 
line of buildings 

Page 150 Prod tctblc imagination — can be pictured through 
the, tmaginauon Rusty-laded. CadaveroiTs'-^aaated Gouty 

aflcc.cd with gout (a disorder marked by very painful or chronic 
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infiammatwn of the jotnts, chiefly the smaller one). Chalhj^cs-— 
the.dcposiiion of crj’stals of , sodium urate, resembling chalk in the 
I p flam ed igint-tissues The disease is strongly hereditary, but may 
be induced through luxurious h\ing ^ «»><• auc t in. — t Aa 
indisjutositlllc--^^ The words literally translated— -without 
which, nothing ; without which a thing is valueless 

Para 13 riofr— a stringed instrument usediorjl^ing-t ne 

bas s Of gravesLpa rt Ko car — no talent for muf ic 

Page 151. ^^«soMs— sparing, moderate Go:iiy dtai/ cs:s — 
con-stUunonal predisposition or tendency to gout. Diatf bodily 
condition or constitution, esp that which predisposes to a particular 
dcscasc. Fash^iO^s — over-nice ; particular /hs Samsor — his 

character of Samson, in his poem Samson Agonistes Samson was 
on e of the judges of Israel who was renowned for his gigantic' 
s tiength l^c was berravcd~bv his concupinc, uelilah, i nto t he 
h.ands o f his e nemie s th e Philisti nes. The Ph iirstines wreaked the ir 
\ engcance oaJiim bi thrusti ng out his c\es . On a festive occa sion, 
ihci Jbntiuht -him_forth -from-Jus-J>nso njo make a sport for them . 
S amson , Jc-' ning-AitlLall h K f<>-rcO-_ap ain5Lth(Lpillacs..on .w hich4he 
buil ding ,«=tQod, br ought down the w h ole sup er structure on hims elf 
anjdjiaJua_inaicYaIciit 4 Wcsc 5 «Ja£s. I hu5-b(L-aa d-ihc_as5cmblcd 
Phi listine s perish ed togethe r. Allays — quenches Ft om the c^can 
mtlky jtties — from the pure, translucent waters of the fountain 
hitlly — ^whiie as milk, hence translucent 

Para. 14. Recnfhenl — reclining Pasture — position Pntuc — 
tnm ; make additions or alterations to IPi// out premtdtaiior — 
spontaneously ; without the CAC-CiSe of thought or effort on his part. 
Jrrpctus — rush ; rapidity. C Csiro — inspintion Jhs seasoti *;,s- 
ftraiton — the period when he was able to compose with the greatest 
ease and spontancit} .Fein — i .e , humour, cucrent of thoughts 
Flo’xti happily — ^worked with facility. Egmnox — the moment when 
the sun crosses the plane of the earth’s equator, making the day 
and night evj^ wjicrc of equal length There arc two animal equi- 
noxes, the ven at, which hills in the spnng, namely on the aist of 
March, and the autumnal, which falls in the autumn, namely, on 
the 22 nd of September, rrattsposed— changed the order of. 

Jrtermtilent — recurniig at intervening penods Ofil^gitrly — 
wayp As if it •vere, .breath — sfccmingly without pause or cessation. 
Para 15, Oppresses — cncu inbers, o\ erpow ers. 

Page 153 Thorough-going— oat and out , absolute. !^on-cor .- 
formtsi — one who docs not conform to the established church esq, 
applied to the disscntcri of the lime of Charles II, Todd, Henry 
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/o/iK— Archdeacon of Cleveland (1763-1845). whd’se Edition of 
Milton appeared in 1801. Mt^ord, yo/iM— dergyman, poet, and 
literaiy cntic, published an edition of Milton, and was twice editor 
of r/ic Gentleman's Magazine (1781-1859) Johnson, more 
clerical than any c/<r«c— means that Johnson, though not a cleigy- 
man by profession, had yet a larger share of the bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness characteristic of a pnest. hfpre clenscal—moK 
of a churchman in his zeal than any of the clergy themselves. 
Dispensation — exemption from the non-fulfillment of this religious 
duty Score — ground A profound rites — an intense realization 
of spintual things leads one to treat with indifference religious rites 
and ceremonies One comes to look With indifference upon religious 
forms and ceremonies when one realizes vividly matters relating to 
the spintual world Apprehension — idea, conviction 'External— 

the outward apparatus of religion ; viz , 'ordained pnests, pompous 
cathedrals, formalities of divine service 8:c Impediment— 1 > c 1 
hindrance in the way of a free and full communion with the Deify, 
Ministration — performance of religious service by an authorized or 
ordained pnest An officious intrusion — an uncalled for encroach- 
ing upon one's own undisturbed devotions Expressly formulated 
—gave definite expression to Against ministers s«c/t— against 
the vocation of priests in the abstract Characterise — distinguish 
Peculiar fancies — religious eccentricities Categorically — expressly , 
positively Permissibility of oaths ..service — in opposition to the 
quakers who maintain that these are acts not permissible to a Chris- 
tnn Interpreted light — as it discloses itself to each man’s spiri- 
tual understanding , as each man understands it, led by the teach- 
ings of the Holy spirit Stood upon .platform — was of the same 
way of thinking , held the same view's 

Fata 16. ScJ^m — dijjsm yjyithin a churgh or religious body on 
account.of some_difTepg nce_of_ opinion '^^^ijygg grd to matters of fai th 
OCj^Qipllpc, Bear out — support Comprehensiveness title — the 
fact, which its title would seem to suggest, that is a work of a wide 
and extensive character The stamp of age— signs oi intellectual 
weakness due to age Incoherent — rambling, disjointed 

Pago 153 Milton’s / abitual mind— Milton’s usual modes of 
thought Emancipating himself— suiting himself free Contracted 
the narrow views of the Calvinists Development— rAigions 
development, progress in religious matters Their sole rule ..faith 
—the one authonty for guiding themselves in matters of religious 
Mief Ca/iis>»tiirij_followers of the Swiss reformer John Calvin 
The distinguishing doctnncsof this sect, usually termed the 
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prtttts tf Calvinism^ arc original sin or total depravity ol man, 
election or predestination (that God will save only a limited number, 
Tvhom he has already preordained,) particular redemption, effectual 
calling, and perseverance of the saints A mbaP Hsts—scfi page 59 
Dtltgenee — industry in the study of the scriptures. Brians— ad- 
herents of doctnnes of Arius and his school Anus waFan Elder 
of the Church of Alc^candna in the fourth centuiy. He taught that 
the Son (Christ) was begotten of the Father, and therefore not co- 
etcmal nor consubstantial with the Father but created by and sub- 
ordinate to Him, through possessing a smiliar nature The name 
Arian is giv cn in theology not only to all those who adopt this 
particular view of the nature of Christ, but also to all those who, 
holding to the diianc nature of Christ, yet maintain his dependence 
upon and sulxirdination to the Father in the Godhead. The doct- 
rine of Arius was authontatircly condemned by the Counal of Nice 
A. D 325, which decreed that Jesus Christ was "very God of very 
God , begotten, not made ; of one subst.ancc with the Father " 
5 j}c«jtfl:«j--the followers of Socinus (Laclius and Faustus) Laelius 
Socinus (1525-1562) and Faustus 8000105(1539-1604) setup an 
Italian school of theology The Sodnians believe that Chnsl was a 
man miraculously conceived and divanely endowed, and thus entit- 
led to honour and reverence, but not to divine worship ; that the 
Holy Spirit is not a distinct person but the divine energy ; that the 
authonty of Senptures is subordinate to that of reason ; that the 
soul is pure by nature, through contaminated by evil example and 
teaching from a v'cry early age. The Socinians occupy a midway 
position between the Anans who maintain the divinity of Chnst but 
deny that he is coequal with the father, and the Humanitanans, 
who deny his supernatural character altogether Armmtas — rival 
sect to the Calvinists, so called from Arminius of Holland who 
flourished towards the beginning of thc-ijfth century. The leading 
tenets of this sect are (i) Universal grace, as opposed to the pre- 
destination and election doctnne of Calvin : (2) that men may 
relapse from a state of grace, and die in their sins Account — ex- 
planation. Failft — religious convictions. 

Para 17. Flatly ennnetated — openly set forth , expressly for- 
mulated Rested — based. Statesman’s ground good government 
— ^the broad principle, which the statesman might put forward, that 
religious disputis^^o not lean jupon the question of good govern- 
ment ; that religious disputes arc no concern of a government, since 
they do not aEect a government in any w'ay. Irrelevancy — want of 
connection ; jhc effect of its being inapplicable to. Theological 
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ground — the religious reason Venial — pardonable ; trivial. Per- 
missible — which might be tolerated There are Miltoa 

holds very illiberal views Incivism — neglect of one’s duty as a 
citizen (The words civisme and tnctvtsme came into use dunng'the 
first French Revolution, when an appearance of active devotion to the 
existing government was the great test of good citizenship and inci« 
X ism was regarded as a crime ) T he sta tesman’s ground .incivtsm— 
that Catholics neglected their duties as good citizens*, yrelatry—iha 
episcopal party SMurgijigJhe-non-con/ormisis ..uohips — persecut- 
ing the non -conformists with far greater rigour than before The 
expression comes from the Old Testament, J Kings, xii, ll*— 
“And now whereas my father did lade you with a heavy yoke, I 
will add to your yoke my father also chastised^you wnth sihips, 
but I will chastise 3'ou with scorptonr ” Act of Uniformity — this 
was the third act of uniformity passed in 1662 By this act, all 
holders of bcnifices were required to be ordained by a bishop, to use 
only the Book of Common Prayer, and to take an oath that resis- 
tance to the king was unlawful C onve nlzcle Act — this act was 
passed in 1664 It forbade all assemblies for worship other than 
those of the Church Five-mtle ^Act— this act was passed in 1665 
It forbade expelled ministers, unless they had subscribed to the Act 
of Uniformity, to get their living by teaching in any public or 
pnxatc school, or to settle wnthin five miles of any corporate town 
Page 154. Paaa 18, Refutaion — disproof. Idle — ^silly, absurd 
T oiiched authenticated Being hearsay,, .removed — having been 
repeated in succession by three individuals, each of whom had come 
to hear of it from the one previous to him. Perverts — pervert is 
one who abandons his faith for another, a renegade 

Para 19. Unpalatable — offensive prevailing. Had 

a career ,htm had the prospect of a successful and prosperous 
future before him Issaac Barroio— {16^0-167^) A man of almost 
unixcmiu acquirements, whose sermons are still studied as the most 
powrful and majestic prose composition of the seventeeth century 
Page 155. The fate which .locic— with the fall of Shaftesbury, 
on the discomfiture of the whigs in i68i, Locke, who was Shaftes- 
bury s secretary, fell under the suspicions of the Government 

opportunities , Voom. Ongmahty— the dis- 
pla> of the writers own independent views To handle— to under- 
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manua l, n-unout sttrrirg 
ii-'inxt/ ■, imparting to them x igour and reality And 

• igdg x— w licn .thcQlof >ir.il truths are given out not lO 
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theJoc m of cold cut-and-dned formulae, but with all the warmt h 
and fire.of-a- tlevout spint. one mast necessarily depart fmm mrrpr c 
orthodox doctrin^ ; because the doctrine as stated sctentificallv is a 
g eneral truth appttcable to all, whereas the personal statement of a n 
i ndividual inquirer ts bound to reflect his own peculiarities and is 
t herefore inapplicable as a general tr^ B An orthodovj 

truth is that which accepted by the majority ) i 

Para 21. To •exhibit dogma — to formulate the positive beliefs 
of religion D^ma — a ^ctrine authontatii ely laid down-as indu- 

citably true '’l^h^cdT terminology — technical nomenclature or 
phraseology In the artifical terminology sixteenth century~m 
the set or prescribed phrases ivhich had been made use of in religi- 
ous disputes Procedure — method Traditional terms — t e , the 

Set words and phrases in use for generations Pregnant with — * 
replete with , full of Originality — independent line of thought 
Recovers — regains In freedom of exposition — in being able to 
give his o\\ n explanation of the words of scripture He shakes him- 
self explanation —h^ rejects the old explanations, handed down 
for generations, of scriptural passages Looks ..himself — gives his 
own interpretation of the texts or verses of scripture 

Page 158. Left—\% to be taken along with the auxilary was,— 
the entire predicate being was left, of which truth is the subject 
Those w> itien records— ^is , the Bible Left only in those •written 
re cords ^Hc — Milton here speaks of religious truths, which are to be 
found pure only in the Bible, but which cannot be understood but 
by those whose spirits are divinely illuminated Whenever the 
naked reason of man tampers with these truths, their purity is des- 
troyed Understanding— e\'^'sxivX\on, exposition The standard 
.. orthodoxy — from the interpretations of the accepted teachers of 
the Protestant party Not out of nothing .himself — the regular 
or orthodox view being that it was out of nothing that God created 
the world. Total extinction of being — the entire privation of life 
(in opposition to the view which regards death as a temporary sus- 
pension or cessation of life, a temporary absence of activity , that 
we fall asleep as it n ere fora limited period of time to awaken 
again on the Last day) Though net opinions leceived — though 
they are not the views of orthodox Chnstians Singular — the opi- 
nions of a solitary individual, there being others who held the same 
views as Milton Polygamy — the practice of having a plurality of 
wives unsuitable or out of place in a particular na- 

tion Sentiment — feeling In other words, the feelings of the reli- 
gious people of his day were outraged Vigorous vindication — 
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energetic justification The free witt of matt — that man had the 
liberty of determining his actions Agatnsi the retgmng Calvamm 
-^m opposition to the Calvanistic doctrine which was current at 
the time, according to which predestmation determined the course 
of a man’s actions. (The Calvanistic doctrine amounted to a blind 
fatalism. Calvanists taught that the course of a man's life was 
mapped out before hand, and that all his actions had been planned 
out long before their actual fruition A man was destined either for 
heaven or for hell, and he could no more by the exercise of his \nlf 
save himself from the one or gain the other i 

The Son — that Christ was subordinate to God, the Father, and 
not, according to the Athanasian creed, coequal with God Athana-^ 
riantsm— the principles of the creed of Athanasius (about 296 1037^, 
bishop of Alexandria The creed which is ascribed to Athanasius 


IS of disputed authorship It is an explict assertion of the doctrines- 
of the Trinity as opposed to Ananism (See note on Arianism) and 
of the incarnation Labours — expends labour on , works out with' 
effort , spares no pains in trying to establish To exhibit . scheme-^ 
to find support for a semi-Anan interpretation of the texts of the 
Bible Semi-Anan — one who adopted only half of the Anan' 
doctrine, * e , held the doctrine in its more moderate form. ' Co- 


essentiality — state or quality of bemg of the same essence or sub- 
stance as the Father (which is denied' by the Arians ) Co-essentia<- 
Itiy generation — that Christ was begotten of the same essence as- 
the Father (God) but that he was not coeternal with- God ‘The 
Anans taught that Christ was neither coetemal nor coessential with 
od Milton s scheme is semi-Anan, since while accepting the 
first, he rejects the second Rfanipulaiion-~hand\m% The school 
logician— 9. dialectitian after the manner of the schoolmen Erec~ 
ing a consistent fabric., words — building up a sure hypothesis by 
the use of a system of words, the signification of each of which has 
P^^'^sion beforehand Domtnated-contromi. 
iha/'ar#. r* * 1 With the presentations of beings 

livinir Kft imagination) Concrete personalities-— 

(In were an actual or concrete existence. 

endcEl°!! i ®^‘™«truthsof pure reason) Labounngr- 
positions of ^0 assign .son— to fix the relative 

sunds to God to determine in what relation Christ 

terference of personalities in their in- 

aS£!? as they L ^ ljnundane rf ^g j a g wi^regard to human 
4 ions, stage after statTf” througlTvandus evolu- 

2 earth, in regard to. the general 
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evolution of human affairs. Mundane drama — the evolution of 
human affairs, unfolding themselves as in^ a drama in this 
world , the drama of the universe or cosmos Mundane — 

relating to the world Through all ..mundane draMjc— tRroughout’; 
this book ve Hnd that Milton, unlike the scholastic logicians' 
nho cared more for logical exactitude than thought, was not 
simply engaged m a barren collection of formulae and dogma 
"arranged with mechanical exactitude; but his imagination was 
teeming with really living beings, and he was labounng at a full 
and complete exposition of his conception of God the Father andi 
the Son, and their respective parts in the drama of the universe.' 
Capu^moiJ^m — literally, - a dead hea d A fanciful term used bV 
the old cnemists to denote the residum of chemicals when all thei r 
volatile matters had escaped/ ; hence, a nything* from which all that 
rendered it valuable has been taken awa y A cafiui mortuum «j 
boems —a. spiritless and uninteresting reflectio n , a valueless residue. 
Wttli^jesxe ry ethereal barttcle evaborated — with the absence of the 
grace and beauty that lent their charm to these dry facts A caput 
...evaporated — stnpt of metaphor, the sentence means that the book 
in qu estion is a mechanical synopsis of the poems without containing 
v?liaTis grand and beautiful in them 
I T?ara^ Compendtums — manuals or handbooks on theology. 
The fathers and council — the writings of the early Fathers of the 
Chnstian Church , and the decisions, which, from time to time, had 
, been laid down on theological questions by the various assemblies of 
prelates and theologians of Catholic Europe 

Page 157. To express dogmatic theology . scripture — to inter- 
pret the authontative doctrines (dogmas) of the theologians accord- 
ing to the language of the senpture Unmtttngly — unconsciously. 
Laid all antiquity . contribution— honov/ed his materials from 
the religious as^vell^s the secular writers of ancient times. Sacred 
— religious, such as the works of the fathers Profane — secular ; 
opposed to religious Exhibits — ^shows Intimate — familiar Chris- 
tian antiquity — i c , patnstic literature, or the wTitings of the 
Fathers The 'professional outfit — i e , the learned equipment 
which one expected to find in an episcopal divine Episcopal divine 
—a clerg)'man of the Church of England Perfunctory — superficial. 
Second hand — denved from other 'sources than from the onginal 
writings of the Fathers. Chrysostom {Si ^-(Golden-mouthed) the 
most eloquent of Christian fathers, flourished in the 4 th century. 
Matters of oinmon — matters in which the opinions of the individua l 
were balanced against thosejjLothcr s , matters m regard to which 
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each individual had the nght to form his own opinion MtHoK 'sii ih- 
dra-jin vitthtn fhe fortress . personal tiv — Milton, w n^ that ctnrt^y 
confidence in his OTt- n prmarc!. pni»r»1y r»n Vfi<; own pdgrnpnt 

to guide him 

Para 23 Skulk — to remain m hiding^ 

Page 158. The Great Plague — ‘‘in July (1665) the weekly 
deaths were 1100, in September increased to lOiOOO a week , ahd 
not less than 100,000 persons were computed to have perished in 
the course of the j ear " Student's Hume, 473 Slighter vist(~ 
attons — for example, that which broke out in the reign of Edward 
III and to which the Black Prince fell a victim The Penmngtonz— 
a republican family of London Issa Pennington was Lord^RIay^r of 
London during the cnil war, and sat in the High, Court of. Justice 
which condemned Charles I tteetviood—si favourite general of 
Cromwell, was by him made go\ernor of Ireland in 16551 and 
afterwards mamed to one of the Protector’s daughters^ Hoivitt, 
IPi//ia>B — a Quaker, and an eminent English author, who, con- 
jointly with his wife, Marj' Howitt, wrt’ote many interesting ballads 
and poems, and treatises on rural life (1795*1879) - Aylesbury-- 
a borough and market-town of Bucks, 39 miles N W of London, 
chiefly noted in connection with Wilkes of the iVori/i cele- 
brity 

159. Paras 24-26 This eompTaisani speech — ^namely, 
niton s courteous remark to Elwood Complatsani — courteous , 
0 liging Environment — outward surroundings , by the events 

and circumstances around him Sfeasoa— period All xn aW— the 
sole matters of interest Who had outlived hopes-i e, who had 
ceas to hare any hopes , -w ho had lived long enough to sec the 
overthrow of all hopes, ane who had now', no other hope left The 
^0 es of causes t e , the Puritan cause Compression — conden- 
a ion or suppr^sion of feeling Thu^tocial combress ion — the sni nt 
which breathes ■ thr OUgh4h e.cnnd^n«;pd itner ances 

«r ^ cleric . preferment— a. clergyman who had 
hopes of advancement in the church ' 

funtt^m^i^^ •Prorfor— an official in a university or college, whose 

duty to Ll ^ the proctor's 

in the House of '’“siness of the university, to count the votes 
and other penal*ies'^f'^*\°" Congregation, and to exact fines 
undcrgradaaics ' un«t ersity discipline among 

taste 

■- --ngc i'eXTwr'' f r “^-object to Withf.ar 

urs in the famous passage where the poet 
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descnbcs the faded glot^'' of Satan comparing him to the sun 
during ah eclipse The meaning will perhaps be rendered more 
dear b^’ quoting the lines which stand in context— 

The sun .. .. . from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous tuilight sheds 
On half , the nations, or with fear of change 
Perplex^ monarchs, 

The poet compares the diminished splendour of the sun dunng 
an eclipse to the faded glory of Satan Eclipses w'cre supposed to 
prognosticate evil disasters , and their occurrences would therefore 
fill monarchs v. ith amazement Change — revolution 

Paras 27-28. Wtik fair wind — ^‘fair wind” stands for the 
patronage of the court. The rei/s — so the courtiers and g.ay authors 
of the Restoration period were termed. f Fcsfc msigni- 

ficant or trivial price. 

' P^e^l61." Paras 29*33. Siaitoncr's //oW— see note on 5if«- 
Honer's Company. Page So Data — facts on which a conclusion 
might be based, or from which an inference might be drawn /« 
il.e Pfomelhean agony ..Samson — in bringing all the powers of his 
imagination to bear on his portraiture of the colossal agony of the 
hero of this po6m, namely Samson. Promethean— -see note on 
Promethean grandeur, P. 14 Samsor—Sna note on Samsot., p 151. 
C Estrns — inspi cat ion Dropped threads — the poetical pieces which 
he had begun but had left partially finished Thrown d^offai a 
heat — wnlten it under the inspiratioiT of the moment, w’hc^i the e\- 
excitcment of poetic composition was on him. Adhesiveness — ten- 
acit) of purpose 

Page 162, Confiiciing — of varied and opposite news Ahaii'- 
doned epic poem — on Pnnee Arthur See bottom of Page 175 
Pamus — a French philosopher and mathematician He was one of 
llitTvictims of the msiissacre of St Bartholomew, 1572 

Page 163. Uninteresting — used ironically. Essay — attempt. 
Muscovttt — the ancient name of Russia. 

Para 33. /fcc^nev erf— common pl ace. ^}te Pceasusi—f cens us 
was the wjged steed oF.'A'oalb, the god of music and song . Pega- 
sus .trolley — Pegasuss is the %vinged horse oi Appolo and is emble- 
matic of the pflctic geni us The metaphor is indicatne of the 
i ncongruity of putting a great man to work of a common matur e 

t Thc passage means ■ — a man of genius engaged in a dr\*. unple a- 
s ant hack-work A resource — ^anjthmg to which a man betakes 
for support, and See Genial glow of invention — the thrill and 
fervour of poetic intention. Dried tanished Alert mind— 
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diliqcnt attention , having all the faculties of the mind in a state o! 
energetic activity Reading io grow- reading with the view of 
developing and expanding the mental faculties , reading with a 
View to self-improvement Remember — for the purpose of cram- 
ming Whose menial vigilance ..impossible — when the faculties of 
the mind begin to flag and it becomes difficult to k?ep one's atten- 
tion on the alert And vacuity intolerable — while, at the same 
time, It IS equally impossible to sit idle, with nothing to occupy the 
mind Vacuity — lit emptine ss, (here,) the absenbe of anything 
with which to occupy the mind A mere shifting portion — the 
desire of a mere change of mental occupation, A shifting of wic«- 
posture — restoring the faculties to their full vigour by Just 
changing the routine of studies ' as limbs, when benumbed by^ 
being kept for a long time in the same posture, regain their elasti- 
city by shifting the posture Step hens— a. latin-Jexicoearapher. 

Susceptibility— powers of delicate perception of. Specif c power 
—the peculiar force and signiflcation precision 

Page 164 . Withered — neglected Thesaurus— a treasury of 

words Fifa/— earnest Impassioned— enagtehc 


CEITICAI aUESTIOHfS WITH ANSWERS. ' 

Q I Contrast a progressive revolution witli reactionary 
revolution. . 

A Progre ssive revolution destroys and sweeps away much 
t at ought to be preserved It changes the face of society entirely. 

nas a regenerating force; it infuses life and strength into 
the dead limbs of society 

A nactipnary Tevobitii ^ On the other hand exercises a crushing 
^ Virtue, honour, and patnotism of a nation, 

i he selfish elements predominate and all that raises man above 

** lost sight of when men give free scope only to 

the lower propensities of their nature 

Q 2 Characterise the Revolution of 1660 

ooruo;'of'li?»^ reactionary revolution, compjetely reversing the 
Cshio Pnlcausing-much individual 

R^Sis? tnuiiiph'of the 

progressive Roundhead, but it dealt a severe blow to the 

inauon were v^1ontl« ^ dearest aspirations of the 

the country was stn^iHIf A'’® ^reat ideal after which J 


the country was s the great ideal after w 

plai^tL. -was a moral » 


1 
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A If Puntaiiism was an excess, it was an excess toward^ 
irtuc, but the reaction against it was an excess towards vice ml 
s most detestable form. All the nobler sentiments of the nation! 
ave away to time-serving servility of manners, venality and a] 
isbellef in xirtue For a time virtue was a public laughing-stock | 
'he gallantries of W'hitchall arc not to be held responsible for thisi 
ational degeneration The rc.-lson lies deeper. The whole nation 
ad been demoralised, the heroic ago of England had passed auay, 

5 if in a day, vice in all its odious form ran rampant amongst the 

4 How did the Restoration affect Milton 
A (c) The effects of the Restoration upon Milton’s worldly 
srtunc were disastroas. He lost his Latin Sccrctary;ship and uas 
csidcs mulcted in three fourths of nis small fortune. In the great 
rcin’iddo, his house in Bread street was destroyed. Thus, from 
er>' affluent circumstances, he w.is reduced to comparathm poverty 
(b) The effects upon his moral nature tvere still more disastrous, 
til the hopes, aims, and aspirations of his life were compictey 
rustrated. 

He could not, like Dry den and others, belie his antecedents and 
tccommodatc himself to the new era His social and religious ideal 
iras nex or more to bo reali/cd. All that he held most valuable— 
or which he fought so strenuously— was swept away. But from 
:nl Cometh good, and these disasters bring into light the greatness 
)f Milton’s soul His outward hopes xvere bkasted, but nothing 
xmld extinguish the poetic fire that burnt within, and Milton 
iddrcsscd himself to the composition of poems and the study of 
TQod books now became the sole employment of his solitary life 
Q, 5 Wliat means did Milton employ to obviate the difficulty 
of blindness ? * 

A. (a) He engaged a kind of attendant to read English books 
fo him 

(b) He got young friends and others to road to him or write to 
him at times, Many persons gladly took the opportunity of being 
his reader with the double desire of obliging him and of reaping the 
benefit of what they read to him ' 

Cc,) He trained his daughters to read books in different langu- 
ages, which they did, rather with a grudge, for they did not under- 
stand a syllable of the books they read 

Q. 6 What was Milton’s ideal type of womanhood ? How far 
did he try to realise it in the case of his daughters 

There arc few passages which can nval the grandeur of the 
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conception of Eve in Paradise Lost MiUon certainly did not re- 
gard woman as a household drudge, bom only to minister to the 
wants of man, but he had noble conception of her duties But 
unfortunately in the bnnging up of his daughters he set aside his 
ideal and his practice seems to hare been framed on the principle 
that • — 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In V Oman, than to stndy house-hold good 

What Milton wrote, he wrote from his heart, and therefore it is a 
puzzle to us that Milton, whose type of woman is the noblest known 
in English literature, should have brought up^his own daughters on 
so different a model 

Q 7. Give some account of Milton’s habits in the third period 
of his life 1660-74 ' ' 

A (o) In the summer he rose at 4, in winter at 5 and began 
the day with having the Hebrew Scnptures read to him, after which 
he contemplated 

(b) At seven his man read to him again and w rote till dinner 

(c) After dinner he took exercise, either walkmg in the garden 
or swinging in a machine. On colder days he w'alked for hours in 
his garden, his only recreation besides conversation being music 

(d) Then he went up to his study to read till 6, after which his 
fnends were admitted to visit him and would sit with them till 8 

(e) At S he w-ent down to a light supper and retired to rest at 
nint In earlj life his habit had been to study late in the night 

(fj As to composition he sometimes composed or' pruned his 
xcrses as he walked in the garden and then coming in would dictate 
them Often he composed in bed and dictated them the next day. 

times not a single line would come and at certain seasons spring 
spccialli lines followed freely. 

‘h. e'tl’er perhaps on 

I PattiL rejects) or per- 

period of his life Uh the pure 

O S eternal rites 

Toleration pjbhsheTieya’^ 

usual ^ ^ careless and incoherent even than 

acticc of toleration in opposition to the 

oa-d of th" 1 enial n-i pnnciple on the theological 

A : of religmus error. 


practice 

( ) ■ » tilt l.o.t oi 
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made the Scnpture their soul rule of faith He would allow them 
on all occsaions to give account of their faith by arguing, preaching 
and writing Src He excludes Romanists on the theological ground ' 
of idolatry All his antagonism in this tract indeed reserved a fact 
which refutes the story that Milton died a Roman Catholic 

Q 9 Give some account of the Treatise on Christian Doctrine. 

A (a) Milton was engaged in this treatise in the time of his 
death and the manuscript remained in the hands of'Oaniel Skinner, 
nephew of Cyriac Skinner, who was serving as Milton’s amanneusis; 
Daniel Skinner tried to publish it along with Milton's Latin letters 
in Amsterdam But the Government interferred and Skinner gave 
up both letters and manuscript to thfe Secretary of the State The 
manuscript which had been supposed lost was found again in 1628 
in old state paper office 

(i) The work is a compendium of the text-book of Theology in 
which Milton tries to explain dogmatic theolc^y in the words of 
Scripture ^ 

(c) The interpretation of the text which he gives are not always 
the ordinary received ones For instance he says amongst other 
things— X') that God created matter not out of nothing but out of 
himsclf (2) that death is in the course of nature total extinction of 
being (3) that polygamy is not in itself contrary to morality though 
It may be inexpedient (4) that the Son is inferior to the Father 
(i2} Milton shows in this treatise an intimate knowledge of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts of the canonical scripture but very little 
knowledge of the writings of Chnstian antiquity 
J Q 10 Relate tlie, external history orthe composition^ of 

thSLEuJiQSt. 

A (a) A few lines of it were composed as early as 1624, but 
it was not till 165S that Milton addressed himself seriously to the 
task of^ontinuous composition The book was finis hed in 1665 
( 6 ) The year 1665 was marked by the great pTagueTvRTcTf obli- 
ged Milton to leave London for a time On his return, he placed 
his hnished poem in the hands of the licenser — the Archbishsp of 
Canterbury. This later handed the book over to his chaplain, one 
Tomkyns, who stumbled at the phrase ' 

With fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs 

Royalists like Dryden could get their works licensed very easily, 
thoug]i they might contain the dirtiest of passages The same 
facilities were not to be accorded to Milton who was a republicatiOn 
of note, Tomkyns, however, let the book pass at last, 
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It was published by Samud Symons, who gave only to the 
author for his troubles, and agreed to pay the additional sums of 
five pounds as each of the first three editions should be sold 
Milton lived to receive the second £s only—*, e , he received ^lo 
in all for the stupendous work 

(c) Paradise Lost was in the hands of the public in the autumn 
of 1667 

Q II Give an account of Milton’s literary labours from loio 
till his death in Nov 1674 

A. (a) Milton lived four years after the' publication of 'the 
Samson Agomstes But he wrote no more poetry 

(6) The History of Britain, 1670 

(c) A logic on the method of Romus 1672 

(d) In 1673 he published a new edition of his early volume of 
Poems 

(e) An edition of his Latin letters to his foreign friends. 

(f) The treatise on Christian doctrine 


.CHAPTER XIII 

\ 

AnalyBlB It had been seen that the ruling idea of Milton’s 
mind was the compositon of great poem. The most remarkable 
circumstance in this youthful aspiration lies in the continmty of the 
idea, the phases fo his life being many parts of his poetic schooling 
The idea is set forth in his sonnet composed m his 23rd year 
Again in 1641 we find him recurnng to it In 1638 he had already 
determined upon an epic, celebrating the Arthurian legend 
Between 1643-58, he had given no signs of the undertaking of his 
design, the sonnets, eleven in number, being all. 

Iffilton 8 BOluiets ; — (They are a record of present feelings 
kindled by actual facts Homely in contrast with those of Petrach, 
It IS their actuality in emotional expression that gives them their 
poetical superiority They have been likened to the collects of the 
English liturgy or two Hebrew Psiams The Sonnet became in his 
hands a trumphet) In 1658 he had determined that the subject 
^ould be the Fall, and the form, epic Some portions may have 
been written earlier, as, e g , Satan’s speech P L IV 32 

Reason’s for hesitation as to choice of enbiect ;i-Partly by 
wealth of matter, subjected by his vast reading , (2) partly by the 
consciousness that Ume was needed for the npen.ng of Jiis powers. , 
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The gam from the delay;— The union lof original strength with 
severe restraint ^ 

< It has been suggested by critics that he should have devoted 
his powers to a more human subject in which hts invention could 
have had freer play, and for which his readerls interest could 
have been more ready The following considerations will show 
that Milton could hardly have done otherwise — (i) He had to write 

English poem for the English nation. He must, m order to 
interest his public, either go the Bible or the annals of England, (2) 
Milton’s mind could not dwell on fictitious incident, like those of the 
Arthurian legendsAvith complacency His personages and events 
should be real personages and events. (3) The want of interest in 
•common life disqualified him for the task of revivifying historic 
scenes. These condtuons left him no choice but a Bible one The 
'Fall,' with Its all embracing comprehensiveness, afforded him 
ample scope for 'his purpose 

The u^nence of Hiltou's CalTaoistio training Milton's 
calvanism was a living creed The cogitation of heavenly things 
before the foundation of the world opened up a vast avenue of 
thought, affording the imagination a noble ground which to range 
Eternity of time and infinity of space intpartcd sublimity to hts 
conceptions The vastness of the scheme may be judged by its 
affording room enough for the admission of both systems of astro* 
momy 

Ifilton’s mconaistencies — Ci) His admission of both the 
'heleocentric and geo cen ti ic'theones. (2) his-in consis tencies^-in regard 
to time, (3) hia d escription of. the Son of God being neither, consis- 
tentwith Athaoasianism nor Arianism, (4) the incessant confusion 
of"male>iality with immateriality 

' Defence of SEilton’n position t— Milton could, when he chose, 
paint a picture clear and dcfimte in outline. The vastness of his 
subject led him to disregard minutiae Its shadowy grandeur is 
due largely to its vague suggestiveness We should abandon our- 
selves to 'the poet’s charm in order to feel the power of the poem. By 
his suggestive touches he helps us to realize his agent, but when 
distinctness would disturb the presentation he advisedly withdraws 
the object into a mist and so disguises the incongruities he cannot 
hide [It should be noted, contrary to Ruskm’s view , that Milton 
profoundly '^believed in the reality of his personages and incidents 
Urania was for him a rea] personage, the inspircr of his finest 
effort) ' 

Objections to certain jnoid«nt8 .— (r) The-placmg of, artillery 

II 
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^, 4 garded as devilish enginery (2) The change of demons into 
entb Chateaubriand hints that it suggests the degradation of 
,an {3) The bridge constructed by sin and death leading from 
the mouth of hell to the wall of the world *1 his» it may be admit* 
teJ, is a clumsy fiction 

Paradise Regained '.—(a) Characteristics It is the most 
unadorned poem in the language The art of compression is 
parried to the verge of extremity It is almost austere in us 
simplicity 'The poet, howeier, shows great skill in the relation 
0 the tale He has almost suppresed his imagination, amplifying 
but hardly introducing any new circumstance < 

(i) Objections : (i) An epic should have multiplicity of charac- 
ter and variety of incident The personages of the poem are but 
two, and they are hardly more than abstractions, representing 
t e principles of good and evil (2) Its simplicity verges on weak- 
ness (3j It is hard dry, and barren of interest 

(ff) Ezplsjiation of its frigidity ;-(i) Due to old age , (2) 

probable , (3) u is also probable 
that Milton felt that he had been too indulgent to his imagination 

*^'so realised that nothing enhances passion 
”®"*=f“'e®®^ero chiselling, the Greek restraint 
Ip I , ^ t, ”1, dislike to the excess of the Spensenans he Ivas 

wo lo. He tnedlo regene- 
rate Poetry by reverting to the pure Word of God. . 

hJe a^^Thou^iri 1 '’'f Wordsworth, and Coleridge 

hid not bci. ^ y of the poem Johnson declares that "If it 

““O ‘""WOW, .t weld 

ewcution of anvfh * '^nisworth, that tt is "the most perfect 

Z r““ ‘ "‘“'o Cotendge, “m Its 

Kino It IS the most perfect poem extant ” 

bcnut^s^bcimr •“Charactenstics To those who regard 
TalZctivc V hor^^ art the poem „|1 appear doll and 

histort* It will be felt , T' ^ Viewed in the light of contemporary 
PoS' ius he nien ^ ottoronce filled with topei 

mg sohmission. the ev?rfholra!Z'Z’“'' '".“""S' "" "oUhnch- 

composition the nnem power of an adverse fate As a 

languige .irgucs not re languid The simplicity of its 

>fc^u.«edbuta dWiyof pmvtr°"' Paradise 

^^^®Borical charactpiv* tu * 

the poefs own sufienng and^hos P represents 

f the Puritan party with whom 


^<vars of heaven In defence it may urged that fire-arms, were 
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he WA.'s Jdcnufied. Sfimson, tl>c glorious dch\ ercr, represents puri- 
tnnisin strong in hope His luimihotion and overthrow spring from 
weikness and disobedience to the Divme word Foreshadowed is 
the swift retribution that shall oicrtahc the gay rcaelkrs of the 
Philistine Court, when piiritanism shall be in the position of the 
r^niteai bacKsheter, Pchlah, the Philistine woman sliadowcd forth 
Milton’s unhappy marriage with one of an alien faith heedless of 
his suffering and his blindness. 

Objection to the poem.— Tlie employment of the fictmniof 
heathen m\ ihology both in this poem and in Paradise Last has 
been objected to In critics as uniting the real with the unrc,al in a 
wa) as to destroy credibility, De Qmnccy meets the objection by 
shewang that for Milton lhe<e fictions of a heathen mjthologv 
have a reality. Thej* arc not fictitious personages but e\ils jio vcr-.. 
‘4/ ElcmcaU of dowyt— (t) Poems fall into decay thmu^hj 
changes and transition in langnagc Paradise Last has sii{Iererl| 
little in this respect The c'-tcnsion of the English language e% e- 
a wide arc.a 15 a further safeguard .against any 'urh contingenc) ^ 
(^li The found,ition of the poem winch to Milton held out the’ 
promi«e of durability has became an element of weakness m it. 
>Ten have bucomc Incredulous not only with regard to the demono- 
logy and even angclology of the poem, Imi abo in regard to the facts 
hating a seriptur.al ba«is It is to this perhaps that Goethe referred 
wlicn he spoke of the poem as being '’abominable, with a fair out- 
side, but rotten inwardlv ” Its .antropromorphic theologj become, 
m'lre duTicuIt of acceptance ssith every ad\ ancement of knowledge, ’ 
/ Sojirccs CO CjicJajon^ Crtattau ; (j) L'Adan a of the Foren- 
tme poet, Andrcmi, with which MiUon w,as possibly acquainted , for 
the Tfinity college sketch, east in a dramatic form, bears a close 
resemblance, botli in its person.agcs and arrangement, to that of 
Andrcmi ^Io^eavc^ Milton's nephew, Phillips, mentions Andrcmi 
in his Tl^tatrum Patiar tm If Andrcmi was knowm to Phillips, ho 
s-as doubtlc-s kno vn also to Milton. (3) Thc^(iF,aitm„ A^ri/cr of the 
Dutch jjoct Voiidcl Besides such lines as ‘T^cticr to reign in hell 
than serve In heaven,* Mr Gossc h.as traced many and close resem- 
blances between I*aradisc Lost and Lucifer, 

Hilton's Plagiansm In no c.ase can Milton’s indebtedness 
amount to that of imitation What he borrowed, he borrowed 
opcnl) . But in addition to this, his adapations were such as to have 
about them a group of suggestive assocualions 'Ihc poet suggests 
more than he s.ays. His secret lies in his mastery, over the rich 
ucasures of an mherted vocabulary. 
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^easonfl for liiB ScaatPopularilyc—Ci) Milton’s style is one 
which demands for the full appreciation of its beauties a corrcspon-' 
dent amount of learning in his readers To fenjoy Milton thoroughly 
needs that one shall have gone through the saAie mental training as 
the poet Hence he is a poet not for the many but the few (i) His' 
Calvinistic training had imparted a kind of scornful disdain of 'all 
that was mean and ignoble Hence his exclusiveness, his repellent 


and unsympathetic attitude This failing of aloofness in him was 
heightened by his blindness which threw him back upon himself. 
Hence the poet came to be in antagonism to his age, iVeakening his 
popularity as a poet Hence, too, his poetry awakens admiration 
rather than sympathy (3) Party feelings in politics have also 
helped to depress the poem Dislike to the m’an as an Oliverian 
and Puntan has extended itself to the poet Even kindly natures, 
like ICceble, have had their judgment biassed by this consideration 
Silton’s Leaming ; — Milton was not a learned man in the 
sense in which Usher, Selden, Salmasius, and others are reckoned 
learned men He read assiduously , but his reading was select 
The aim of his studies was the culture of his own mind He is the 
noblest example of English men of Letters 


Para 1, Many men at forty ..poets — ^l^rhfen a 'man reaches his 
fortieth year, the springs of poetic inspiration cfease'loflow. His 
poetic fervour and enthusiasm theh’fotsake him Had died io’poetry 
—had lost the high poetic qualities Humphi-ey Moseley—Ses. page 
91 The finest fiovier ..poesy — ^the best specimehs of English 
poetry Wary careful Garnering — treaaunng together ; storing 
up Hts sheaves the fruits of his poetic labours , his poems The 
threatening rfom-the civil war Bidding farewell .poetry-’ 
abandoning the art. Earnest-n pledge , promise. The earnest 
of greater things S-c,— Comp. Macbeth, i 3 

"«!I K o^fnest of a greater honour. 

He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor,” 

one leading thought 
purpose of his life The hty to his 
^ which shall 'enable US to under- 
rate^ ® of Milton’s mind. Singalar^ 

~ -idier 


b inrcoiifrredTn Frendr^Sfi.ta^rdTgnrty, ihe rank 

'>'«■« ““"E "f*!™ 
y private t.,marshal-.~t\CTy ordinary soldicf 
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has the possibility of nsing to the highest position in the French 
army ( The saying is ascribed to Napoleon who used it for the 
purpose of cnciting the zeal of hts soldiers). Dream on Parnassus 
— poetic schepie, as Parnassus, in .Greek Mythology is the home of 
the Muses A necessary, »Parnassu 5 — one of the essential elements 


Page 166 - Ew6odyii«y— shake the body or s hape of. That 
xi slmtld embody itself . briUtaHcy— that it should assume the 
character of the highest and n^ost splendid achievement in poetry , 
thatjt should be associated with the composition of the noblest kind 
oLpocrn. The crowd of young ambtfton — the general mass of 
aspiring young men Audflxjtiventa — bold youth The constancy 

ofUtsVesolovc — the pertinacity with \vhich he kept to his puipose , 
his steady adherence lo'liis purple ’^T'^ottrtsked ihyo^h m^i^iood 
„.yottil\ — ^kept this youthful ambition steadily before his mind 
through“hls“years of maiihood.' This 'dfeatnof youth — this youth- 
ful, aspiration namely, of writing a’greaf'poem. ^Keeping-und^r — 
holding m check , restraining. Importunate — te^cious. Import 
innate tiw^iucf—the inherent impulse ih one which urges (impor- 
tunes) one on a particular course Which carry off most ambitions 
which bang about a change or substitution of youthful am- 
bitions for The thorns sohtch spring up wheat — t e , pursuits 
which, owing to their worldly and selhsh character, check' the 
growth of all that is noble and generous in human nature. Smother 
— crush , stunt the grp^vth of. Wheat — a metaphor for noble a nd 
generous traits of the soul , higher aspirations The expression is 
Eiblicaf' JCcertaui man went forth to sow , and as he sowed some 
of the seeds "fell among thorns , and the thorns sprung up, and 
choked them ” (Matt • 13 7) The following is Christ’s interpreta- 
tion of this portion of the parable. "He also that received the seed 
among the thorns is he that heareth the word ; and the cares of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of nches, choke the word, and he 
becometh unfruitful.” (Matt 13-22) Carried out his dream — 
realized the object of his youthful ambition Integrity— bAness , 
entirety. Formed — trained ; educated. The achievement — the 
accomplishment of' this high de^ig^ , the realization of this great 
purpose Arena — the field. Schooling — training. > 

, Para 3 . That this idea . age — ^that this was the ruling idea of 
his life. Brpoded upon — pondered over. Sonnet II — See page 13 
Sonnet II— VIZ that on his arriving at the age of twenty-three, 
quoted in page 13 , see the last six lines. Its non~fulfilment,.,self 
reproach —see the third and foqith lines of the sonnet. 
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Para 4 . Us relevance— x ts application j 'appropriateness of 
its reference So the Sonnei stood alone, ..doubifitl—hzcaMSi the 
bonnet makes no distinct reference to a poetic career All that it 
touches upon is the accomplishment of some great design. The 
express nature of that.>design is not started Btrck,,Thomas—?/n 
English divine (1705-1765), was a fellow and secretary of the 
Ro} al Society, and a trustee of the British Museum He wrote a 
History of ike Royal Society of London, besides several historical 
and biographical sketches It is not the endless delight , specif 
lation — he was not prolonging his studies for the delight which 
they imparted to the mind, by affording it food for deditation '/f 
refers to his delay in making choice of a profession S^ecula^n 
— abstracLstudie s. Reli gions advisemen i — de vout or Pious de li- 
beration Undergo— xmatitoLe or fulfil (his aim) 'A religions 
advisement fit — a devout purpose of nutting his mind throug h 

to cope 




mig ht be sp e nt In such mental pre paration . ' A’ religions advisement 
— a devout purpose , a solemn deliberation Hovo ’best'^to undergo 
—the kind of training that was best adapted or s uite d (the kind of 
mental discipline and training through which he should put himself 
as being the most favourable to his purpose) ’ 

PagB 167 . Hot taking thought late — not 'troubling himself 
about the time spent in such training So if give advantage 
ft— so long as it rendered the mind bett^ fitted to cope, 
with the task which he designed for it ib— provided Repttdt' 
ates denounces Knoisledge end — ^knowledge Is not an object 
in Itself The solo aim of education does not he in storing the 
mind with information about things It is only equipment.'', 
performance— It is only a means of furnishing the mind with 
information to be used for other and higher purposes Specific 
engagement— definite pledge , explicit promise ^Petrarckian sfaned 
th^ojjnet.(II),jcotnposed mjhe style of Petraircii^e Sonnet 
ot Italian origin and, in the hands of Petrarch, attained finish 
and perfection. Hence Pattison speaks of it as the “Petrarchlan 
Sonnet is a poem in fourteen lines, with a deter- 

exhibition of a single 
"as a JevilSirpuophcr""His 
God before his birth, dedicated him to the service ol 

-vowed a vow, and said, G 
^ ^ i ‘ thine handmaid a man child, 

'vH give him unto the Lord all the days of his life 
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Lthe Samuel's a dedicated life — ^“DedicateQ”^aconsecrated or set 
apart G>mp page 16 Samuel, the great Hebrew prophet, bad 
been dedicat^ by his mother to the service of God even before hts 
birth As soon as he was weaned, he was brought by his parents 
to the Tabernacle of Shiloah, and there solemnly consecrated 
See I Samuel^ t 20-28 Pamphlet No 4 — viz "Reason of church 
Government urged against Prelacy,” quoted in page 16 (bottom). 
Endeavoured — exerted himself in the work of self-education 
Unvsearied spirit — untiring energy Aver — solemnly asser t Fall 
licence — full liberty. Convenant—k a ma ke a n agreemen t “/may 
go on trust vn th. hin t — he may accept the truth ‘of wh at I statei 
produced ^ brought forth ungovemed~'aSlour. 

From ike heat of jiotrf/i-s-nnder the . passionate influence of 
youthful imagination. Vapours., wive — genial influence of wane, 
At waste — prodigalli'. Vulgar jimonst — common-place poet, whose 
theme is love . The jtr.en cherJtirv- promntecLbv an u n- | 

■gpt pmahle ;}££etite_jQrjlhg_j>1e^nre_^nfth^^hlg_w^ lead<i.a j 
hanger-on _ at a -ri ch man*s table to "compose flattering' verses in ( 
honour of his l otri Trencher fury — ^ungovernable appetite for the * 
pleasures of the table Trencher — plate, dish. Fury — ^zeal ; un- 
governable appetite. Poyartfa— Hanger-on Rhvminsr — who in - 
d ulges in the composition of flattering verses to please the mao-a t 
■w hose table he sits Dame Memory — the Greek goddess Mnemo - 
• s^Tie She was the -mot h er of the n ine Muses by Jupiter The 
word Mnemosj ne signifies memory, and therefore the poets have 
rghtl}' called Mnemoqme, the mother 'of the Muses, because it is 
to that mental endowment that mankind are indebted for their pro- 
gr^ in science. Her Siren daughters are the Muses, goodesses 
who presided over poetry, music, dancing and all the liberal arts 
Hence the epithet iirzit, bewitching, from Sirens, sea nymphs who 
charmed so much with thecr melodious loice, that all forgot' their 
emplot meats to listen w ith more attention and at last died lor want 
of food. BvrAdi — bounteously endow. . Seraphim — one of the 
celestial beings described in Isaiah (the Hebrew prophet) VI i -6 ’as 
surrounding the tiwone ej Jehovah The Se^phun ijre regarded as 
the High^t«ordi^ of angles, and as hairing a two-fold officej-that of 
celebrating "|ehovah''s holiness and power, and serving as messen- 
gers and ministers -belween heaven and earth Compassed — ^attkin- 
•ed Loth to hazard . credukiy — ^unwilling to risk placing faith m 
Fledges — solemn promises 

Paxa S. Arthurian legend — ^thft fiebtious incidents which group 
themselves around tlieaiemory of King Arthur. (The Arthurian 
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romances hare been collected and rendered intOiEnghsh by Sir 
Thomas Malory.) 

Pago 168 May I find &c — this *is the extract in Latin from 
Milton's Latin poem addressed to the Neapolitan nobleman, Battista 
Manso, Marqms of Villa Eptiaphtum Dantoms—sse page 41 . 
Sdme trifles — meaning Ins juaenile poems, English and Italian 
Met vtik aecfpianee —were favourably received To assent to tkem 
— to comph with their request. An tnwari me — a. tendency 
within me which keeps urging me on Propensity — bent 

F&t& 6 Pedeenitng p’ed^ — fulfiMing his promise. 77ic gev~ 
toys, infles ,1 e , the composition of mcidental or occasional 
poems as intellectual exercises or recreation Le Bon poele 'i^c — ■ 
the good poet is no more useful to the state than a good skittle 
player Enfranchised herself— sex herself free r recovered her 
freedom Inperiinent —meAdXe&oma Koie— subjection 
—e^iscqpacy^. th^^omination of bishops * Infuisitonom — prying? 
oppressive li fe inquisition 

I'ago 168 Dunceiy — stupidity ; gross dullness IfTT^^enius r 
talent Remand — respite (for the fulftfiment *orpromise ) Ephe- 
» ierfl/--transitory , evanescent He poured owt., them — r e, he- 
wrote a host of pamphlets In simple unconsciousness— being 
wholly unaware of the fact That th^ had no- tnjtutnce-„^eoenis— 
that they had no effect in shaping the events of the day In other 
words, his pamphlets exercised no power in moulding public opniioni 
Para 7. C<>«#iMKOMj_regular, unbroken- WordsssoriVs Eccles^- 
lasUcal iJouHefj— a collection of sonnets, by William Wordsworth, 
47 in number A sustained mood — a steady and uniform tone.^ 
tipontaneous explosion— the natural and sudden exhibition. Welltnf 
ftp up Forcing .comparison —finding an outlet for itself 

through the vehicle of The first eight sonnets-^t'x , three E-nglish- 
( 0 the Nightingale, on his. arriving at the Age of Twenty -three, 
Md when the Assault was intended to tliedty) and five Italiam 
- ne , addressed to a lady of that country effort 

tiie *"^***^*o«— embodying his recollections and' 

intended or hoped' to accomplish) Just .. 

° irasjust making himself familiar with the glowing' 
Co ^ Pyosaic-mnlter of fact 

nurSJLsnf * or is based For poetic- ejforf-for 

emotion P^*°/**^ representation Real emoiion'—actna], present 
SSuonafr", which IS the outcome of 

proouee^ more lasUng impression on us. Aciuahty— 
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i\ c , tonfe of sincenty. S truck out—eavfi expression, to The thing 
t. Cf the sonnet Secame...irumi>et— became an instrument f or 
rousing the feelrngs ofTncn~bvTtk soukstirrinp inhts... 

frumphet — the sonnet became heart-stirring' like the trumphet m • 
the hand of Milton ; even its commonplace events were made 
famous or articulate. The quotation is from Wordsworth's sonnet 
'On the Sonnet’ Severity— Stem simplicity CoUecti — a collect is 
j'short. comorehep'iiitg praye r The collects to wliich Macaulay 
referred are the ones to be found in the Church of England prayer- 
book 'Unitsgtiised—opexi, manifest Out rush — outburst kxulta- 
rto«— triumph Where nothing ts due . artifice— 'vibexe the effect 

does not depend upon an Obedience to the rules of.rhetonc or poetry. 
Paetiy — exhibition of emotion Expression ..heart— h. e., the genu- 
ine display of what is taking place within. N^(^branch^^ .litera- 
ture— an artist ic. parade_„ptieeltng3vith-,a„v|w to^the ^Asplay of 
litera ry iki ll. Whose sound, sea — as majestic and impressive as 
the sound of the ocean’s billows Latent traces — obscure evidences 

Para 8 . They — i e , the sonnets Akin /o— bear a close resem''-' 
blance to The last of the sonnets— nameXy that on his deceased 
Wife, written in 1658 

Page 171. Euripides— MiXton's favountepoet among the tra- 
gic poets of Greece The lofty physical roKSp—thejiubhme physical 
character of the poem, embodying' strong emotions. Setting forth 
— » e , the statement Situation — circumstances of the case Atr— 
appearance, /nstitious— ingrafted , inserted ' 

Para 9. jf^ith — abundance Eipentng— developing Will 
not work ..care — will not flow spontaneously and without effort. 
Congenial — one suitable to the heart of the writer.. Gibbon has told 
ns — in his Autobiography. The various suTijects which kept 
Gibbon undecided for a long time were (r) Expedition of Charles 
VIII of France into Italy ; (2) Richard I /(s) The Black'Pnnce ; 
(4) Sir Walter Raleigh ; (5) Hist of Switzerland &c 

Page 172. ^ta^ musing amid the rut^s ofiheJSapiiql &c — 
from the last lin’re of * 1116 ' last 'page of’Sibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
where he gives an account of the composition of his great work. 
"It was at Rome, on the igth October, 1764, as I state musing 
amidst the rums of the Capital, while the barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of the city first. 'Started to my mind Racine, 

. Jean — the greatest French tragedian, who flourished in the reign of 
Louis XIV., being a contemporary of Mohere. (1639-1699). Vyrve 
^ — a French words^ammation, energy. ‘ 
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* Fata 10 . PracitcabU — * e , capable of poetic treatments Pro* 
/ffrg— secular ; opposed j^scnptual or Fcligmu5.-Tzafttrc htsiory, tbe 
history of his^wn land,, namely^lEnoland ^John the 
^eat fore-runner of Jesus who was by six montlRs tiis3unior tfe 
came from the w ildemess, clad in raiments of camel's hair, " and 
solemnly 'called upon the people “to repent , for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand ’* Jesus himself was baptised by John J He was 
imprisoned, and ultimately’beheadcd by order of Herod^ A D 31 
Maitkevt, xtv Christas pattern — Christ in liis sufferings. To be 
cofj^aed to — the theme of the poem being intended to deal with 
r /te agon y tu f/ig garden ~the anguish of soul which Christ under- 
went, prior to his cnicifivion, in the garden of Gethsemane (See 
Matt. 26, 36-47) Generated — began Cerf — ^sketched. Moulded 

— shaped Age — advance in years, ' *. > 

FagC 173 Feats iinvenitan — achiesemcnts in poetry of an 
mdependent character. Achieved — accomplished Realised — atta- 
ined The total result — t e , regarding the poem as a whole 
l ir/ags—charactcnsucs , mental tendencies Fresh emotional dts* 
P^y expression of feeling, simple and unaffected in expression, 
Exeretsed~-tTamed , disciplined Chastened— Itsxi from the love for 
mentncious ornament. III laid out — misspent Adjournment— 
postponement Design— intention, purpose ■ Severe restrmnt- 
thc exercise of a rigid control o\er his poetic faculties. The fatigue 
y«gtf~a sense of weariness perceptible in the* poem, due to the 
Al.Itons adviaced^Kirs distinguished French^ 

PnT A t 2? the Revolution he was a refugee m 

hme hf; \ published his »Ess.iy on. Revolutions » For some 
under Bonaparate. .then First Consul, but being 

S^rime the Duke d’Enhicn (1804), left the 

sen ice. and went into tmscl On the fall of the Empire appeared 

Ln«“ dST 2 '“ M de. Bourbon,," «h,ch 

omL oqnnl w,„ jjo.ooo men n, 

jean ' P “‘ Ibroush the pasaon otyoulWul, 


•■-IS •ifeBOwnna-ono ot. 

the cnanonof hie — S-o—- -c power for 

»opo 

neCofS “"-"“.■'noew-ioaoenecd !nb.,l 

b, nntnreot h„ a,oa,»„. q.,s',„o//,,-d„dep.ndenl j 
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tot of mind MUUk . cg- e— he \ras' nevertheless; influenced by the 
t^Bencies of the pcnod in which he lived. [The charaictenstic 
features of his age found their reflection in him ] In a Puftian 
environment— i e , l iving amidst associations and surroundings of 
a Puri ta n chara cter » ’ f 

Paras 12-13, The shouts . «o/c— the approval of the people. 
Embodied — represented With ..nature — ^with the most earnest 
sincerity. Not popularly but nationally — not for the sake of 
pleasing the people and thereby winnin g- popularit y for himself but 
from motives of patrioti sm with a view to raising the grandeur of 
England Limited ..subject — confined his choice to a few subjects 
Arbitrarily enac/ed— capaaousl>Jaid-down.. A dictate of reason — 
a fui^^mtal^rinciple which has the support of reason Has been 
the practice of— is a rule which has been followed b\* 

Page 175. Who addressed ..Epicfioets — the Epic poets dealing ■ 
with themes of national interest commanded a far^i^dcr audience « 
than the tragic poets whose themes were based on incidents rela- 
ting to the lives of individuals or of families traditional 

historj !ro.ic/img— beanng on , relating to Cycles — sets, groups. 

To admit ijf...foe^— capable of poetic treatment or representation 
He scent ..England— h& must choose his subject from one of 'the 
two groups. 

Para 14. /fwjc— awaken ; enale arrest Interests 

— sympathises. The mer\*-^lay .him — the_jncrc^ exercise, of his 
imaginaPon for the*crtoion of picturesque and fanciful incidents 
could not satisfy him ^nfed ..reality — he wished to have 

njoving before his imagination.a picture jof the actualjiving world, 
i n which both facts and personages would be sUCh as to carry with 
t hem the conviction of reality. Body for#A— represent, embody. Cf. 

"As the imagination bodies forth, 

The forms of things unknown the poets pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airj 'nothing 

A local habitation and a name. — MidsummerNigkt's Dream V. 

Sfilton’s Geiuus_**dramsli f ! — the business of the dramatist is to por 
tray tfie feelings df his characters and, to keep himself in the back- 
ground, whereas, a li 4 ;MaI poet gives strong expression to htS owr 
personal feelings and sentiments "It is the p,irt of the Ij nca 
poet," says Macaulay, "to abandon himself without reserve, to hij 
ow-n emotions" Milton’s genius was more fitted to give alivelj 
picture of the feelings of his characters than to describe his owr 
feelings. fftsJpre,.eKcitpn—ho is able -to’-pourtray emotfon> 
such as he himself has actually felt Within the fascination of-^ 
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under the spell of The Romances of (^walry^iht^ legchdary 
, tales of the mediaeval ages dealing with the adVeni^res.of knights 
,and the whole train of gorgeous accessories belonging to the period.'' 
'Old mtnsiresly — t e , Mediaeval romance Fabzdous basts „lege»i 
— the tale did not rest upon histone groundsi but was purely 
fictitioi^ ' 

Page 176. Voritgem — a Bntish king who invited the 'Saxon 
leaders Hengist and Horsa to aid him against the Picts and Scots. 
Tt%«/e he demanded ..perroiiage— while he wished that the charac- 
lecs of his poem should in some degree be histone personages and 
not purely fictitious heroes With a true with an unerring 


perception as to what was appropnate from a literary and artistic 
point of view. Well ascertained — authenticated Th^^^erjlvmt 
i choice— t e, he -fixed the oenodJor the selection nf his 


iCTnages oetween the— cadiest-Deriod of ancL the j 

‘ ' (Milton’s keen perception of his capacities | 

made it clear to him that he would best excel in the treatment of ’ 
characters, which, though historic, had a lege nda ry and shg{}l2>vy 
cast about them) Engrafting ..history— \a investing historic 
events and incidents with the inventions of the imagination Walter ’ 
-this alludes to Scott's historical romances, e g , Ivanhoe, 
Kenilworth, Fortunes of Ntge^ &c. Human poets—yoatf possesse;^, 
of sympathies which enabled them to enter into and to understand 
the^ characters they pourtrayed. Investi ng ../miwfljiiiy— making 
their characters speak and act like the generality of mankind. "CRieiir 
characters come before us as actual and living personages. There 
IS nothing vague or shadowy about them ) Embraced— corn^rt- 
bended , was enabled to enter into Affections— t e , feelings. 
Rapt communion— ardeni intercourse. Select souls— few, choice 

spints , the few who possessed the same lofty character as himself 
n a oof ness women— a. disposition to hold himself apart from the 
or inary run of mankind Commonplace — such as falls to the lot of 
Crdinaiy men. Hard~<o\d and heartless. Austere-stem and 

— a-ma n, of resolute .and. 

OisqualiJ^ — unfitted Revivifying , scenes — 
incidents of history 

i «Hrff'ZK/io«-the bent of his genius With 

temnZ .tclff to the subject on ivhich it was to 

— interest Wm i themes. Occupy himself seriously 

fnnd Dcrsonmne ^tnestly Airy nothing— dm, shadowy events 
exirau already quoted. taken from Shakespeare, ah 
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Page 177. Creatures . fancy-^porAy imaginary, characters. 
^oiiiM-^w-eaknesses. necessary Common property^— 

matters of familiar Tmbwledge. TaZ/— that is, the fall of man from 
hts state of innocence 

Para 16, Eptsodes — ^subsidiary incidents in the body of some 
great 'poem All embractnf' ,comPi ehenstveness-^ an interest . so 
extensive as to re ac h , ^the .generality of me n. In a dramatic form—' 
with the vivid picturesqueness of a hf e-l ike, 'presen tation . 'Developed 
-.-evolved or educed Scheme — ^system The^ dogmattc "idea — the 

Opinions laid dO'w'n with all the force of authority Whole scheme— 
entire system Judaxco Chrtsitan _Anthropology—tho view held by 
Jens and Christians alike as to human character attributed to the 
Di>ine Being and to supernatural personages Anthropology — in 
other words,* o^omor^/zisMt — Tha^ is, the ascription of human/ 
attnbOtesto'’s'ripeniS'turSl or dfvinfe beings , the'concepUOn bf VefirO- 
sentahon of ^'65(rwlth'H{imkn''quali{ies'or in"k htfihan' shapB' *yyi>, 
tnjintte s—t e , Heaven aboye and Hell beneath Vnmdnageable — 
te^, which seems to be scarcely c apable,, o f ^ poetic . treatment. 
"Mastered — grasped Primortdtal — original Import — signihcancc 
Noachion — ad] from Noah Of the time of Noah, one of the Ante* 
dilunan patnarchs who escaped the flood. Solomn Gessner—n 
Swiss poet and painter, of the last century Abel was Adatn’s son 
broker jCam in a.flt jofjealpus,yage,,j)ecause the 
fpmierjs offerings, were accepted .b>. God, while- the latter’s were 
fleeted See Genesis, tv, 3-8 Able — was the younger son of 
Adam and e He was slam by his brother Cain See Genesis 
IV S "And Cain talked with Able hi'« brother , and it came to 
pass, when they were in the Held, that Cain rose up against Able 
his brother, ahd slew him ” 

Page 178. scope , room Sweep — extensive flight. 

Giving verge enough — the expression is Gray's — 

“Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trabe ” — Bard, 51 
Para 17. CoMcepiion—imagination Formulated — resolved 

upon the character of. iPAy/Am— metrical structure WoT'dsworth^s. 
Warrior— see the poem on the Character of the Happy Warrior 
in any edition of Wordsworth’s poems where he describes the 
qualities of his ideal 'warrior (in a metaphorical sense) Wrought 
upon — developed his poem on the lines of 

"Para 18, In the Sbachus circuits ..m-ustn/r^ wifKn the ekfen- 
sive -range of her ‘meditations AArapf— hasty , ill-considered 
Ai'Ojt/'a/y— capricious. That ^fervent oge— that period of history 
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distinguished for its fervent piety and ardent religious zeal Aitenii^ 
aied — rapid ; flimsy , lacking in earnestness and depth Went 
beyond . damnation — which had something more generous m it 
than the selflsh desire for one’s own eternal welfare and an indifler* 
cncc as to what became of others 

Page 179. Effect — » e , worn out creed A mere doctrine— A 
meoiogical dogma, without the potver of inspirmit neopiejwitha 


scns&jf_ relimQus- devotion and zeak [Calvinism, at the time of 
Milton’s 30uth, was a real, living creed, capable of influencing and 
shaping the lives of men It was not a body of principles which 
people believed in, but which had not the power of e\er,cising any 
influence over their lives] It ceas thanirht —yt wag an c.arnes t 
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an_d..t ransfp rming , the^ liv es_of m en }yittch^ carried the mird 
upviards ..reewnfy— which habitually dwdt rather on the nobler 
aspect of the Calvinism, (viz the supremacy of the will of God ove r 
tiie will of manl than on its narrow er and more bigoted aspect, (viz 
the electio n of mvself and the damnation of all other s) Allusion is 
here made to the two leading tenets of Calvinism, viz (t) Predesti^ 
na*ton of God , (2) Umiied grace or election , the first means that 
the will of God controls the will of man, and in fact has shaped his 
dcstin} before his birth , the second means that onlj' a limited 
3 Keble, Rev John — a poplar" writer of 
sicred poetrj, chiefly known bj his Christian year He also wrote 
se\ eral treatises on theological subjects (1792-1866) Sacrameri- 
&l synhohsn the sacraments are.jeligious ceremonies enjoined 
either by^Chnst or by the Church fpr 'the spintuaFbwefit. of the„. 
cnurch or individual Christians The sacraments are held to be 
^mbolical or visible representations'STinVisible and spiritual thmgs. 
The chief sacrament of the Christian Church is that of the Lord’s , 
wpper The Catholic Church, in addition to this, recognizcs^wc 

jconfirtnaiipn, ^holy^r&ers, matnmony, 
pen^ce, and cxtftjnej^ction The church of England rwognizes 
only two, namely, those of the Holy Eucharist or the Lord’s supper 
and 01 the me of bapUsm Predestination schemc-i c , the' Cal- 
\ aist c conception of religion Predestination is one of the docinnes 

teaches that by the decree of God, 
tinatcd or a Slor>, some men and angels are predes- 

d_ath fin a ®'crl.-isting hfeand others to everlasting 

To C -nimutably determined whatever 

com^ to pass) Co,.. -thought. The heavenly things .. 
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world —the hidden purposes of God which had been ordained fropt 
the foundation of the worlds Cf Matt . ,13, 35, where; Christ de- 
clares — "1 will utter things w'hich have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world *’ O pens a vista of contemplation — a vista 
I S a Vie w, a prospect> especially UhrouglvKhVaven ue> t or^ between 
rows of jrees Hence bguratit ely, a view presented to ,the mind by 
tliie'imagination Hence the phrase implies, — t>resents.,a„view,of 
s pintua l things, stretching,. far back into ^the past „ for „meptal 
reflection Poetical frame soork — as furnishing the outhno of the ’ 
poem ' Election— v&\ex 5 to that portion of the Calvinislic tenet of 
predestination w'hich holds that by the decree of God some men 
have been chosen as objects of Divine grace from the < foundation 
of the world, Rebrobaiio n — is the complementary half of the 
> doctrine of predestination and signifies that some mer have been 
foreordained by God to eternal punishment and rejection by him 
Set out — formulated. Pe tty ch t caii ery — contem ptible, ,i sophistry 
Jnstitufcs — the name ofCa|\in’s famous work its full^ title being 
Calvin’s "Instiiiites of the Christian religion.'* The word institute 
in such a connection signifies a body of religious principles 
The prssiaLencejof absolute wsdom — that is» the j^oreknowledge of 
Gjod -pondering ever , meditating By the imager^ 

t hrough t he aid. of.,im^ery The -world epics — e g, Homer ’s 
Jihad , Virg il’s Aenetd , The^flahabaratta , The Shah Nameh, 
LucKetius— & great Laun poetjaf, the, ist century. B ,C„.whose fame 
rests on the great work De Rerum Natura 1 he scope of the work 
IS to evplain and popularize the religious, moral, and physical 
doctrines of Epicurus, and to show that there is nothing in the 
history of actual condition of the world which .does not admit of 
explanation without having recourse to the active interposition of 
div me beings “The poem has been admitted by all modern critics 
to be the greatest of didactic poems The most abstruse specula- 
tions are clearly explained in majestic verse ’’ Compass, hortson 
— range^ of his subjects Physical universe — the general system of 
the world ^Empyrean — ^the highest .heaven, where _the, ancients 
supposed the pure ‘element of Are' to, subsist Highest arcs ..make — 
the highest reach of thought Pama^^laise ,^ascal, (1623-1663), 
the celebrated French matbeipatecian . and thinker He is best 
known as the author of the brilliant Provincial Leiiers\ written 
against ,the Jesuits. Had heaten ljadLjStr<v< ».n 

beyond the.ordipaaLCQmpass.nLhmnai^thQug^t / , 

Page 181. Para 19. Both •the systems.. Astronomy — namely 
ihqse,of ^olemyand Copernicus. Miltonj lliopgh not unacquainted 
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<ntth tlie Copemican system, followed that of Ptolemy as best 
suited to the purposes of his poem. Its literary associations 
rendered it far more attractive than that of Copernicus Ptolemy, 
the originator of the system was an Egyptian Greek Astronomer, 
whose recorded observations extended from 127 to 151 AD lie 
held the earth to be stationary and made it the centre of the mun- 
dane universe His views continued in force till 1543, when they 
were replaced by those of Copernicus, a Prussian Pole, who pro- 
mulgated the now received theory that the earth and the^planets 
revolve round the sun as their centre "Accordinglto hirPtolemaic 
system, the Earth was the fixed center of the Mundane Uni\erse, 
and the apparent motions of the other celestial bodies were caused 
by the real revolutions of successive Heavens or Spheres, of Space, 
enclosing the central earth at different distances First and nearest 
the earth were the spheres of the seven Planets tfiarkhownm'fhis 
order — ^The Moon, Mercury, Ve^s' the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn Beyond these was the ninth or Crystalline sphem, and 
enclosing these was the />«»««>« Mobile or first moved," See 
Masson's Jntrod to Paradise Lost Atfhonsine—i.e, the Ptole- 
maic system as expanded by Alphonsus X of C^tile (1252-1284) 
He was the king of Leon and Cast le who won a reputation for 
himself as an astronomer The Crystalline sphere and the Prttnum 
rrobile were not included in the original Ptolemaic system The 
owe— namely, the Copcrnican grstem Dimo m*rat tve—\akd as a 
*Jl£ 5 ry* They are in presence epic — i e , Xfilton^ makes reference 
yi_^^h systems jn his epic. Tf^ conscious or doctrinal expysilton 
the explanation based on Milton’s inner conviction and which ha 
himself held as being the true theory 5/iarp— distinct , clearl) 
outlined reconciled with each other r/if^^rr- 

ct*e mechanism ..totality — the definite relation of our earth with 
regard to other bodies of the entire mundane S3 stem. Mechanism 
—Its relation in regard to motion Totality— i e , the entire mun- , 

dane system. Dxsregarded-\exx out of account Demtnimts .ll 
^jefff-thc poet does not trouble himself about minute details . 
e universe 0/ being— m the entire system of existing things’) 
eaiy— that IS, the theory which makes the Sun the' 
^ other words, the QsRemican theorv Oeo-'- 

the centre oTthe^* 

f Ptolemaic theory Recorclemert-^t 

about of an agreement by the removal of mconsistcn-| 
® apparently inconsistent 

‘e,.tintelligencc in the sphere of perfect know ledge. ' 
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Taia 20 . fo ilmr disputes &c — paradise Lost, vti, 

77, "there” refers to rival schools of astronomy Quaint — strange , 
odd , ridiculous widely diverging from one another, and 

also wide of the truth Notes — mamoranda , hints. Stand together 
— agree with one another Adam himself was but three days old 
Sc — ^this IS taken from Masson’s note on the passage quoted m the 
text, to which the student is referred The mode in which ike Son 
of God is spoken o/‘— sec book v lines 600 &c , where Christ is 
represented as created by God Presentment of his matter— tas 
representation of the subject foncoptual ^incongruities — national 
inconsistencies , inconsistencies due to notions of a diverse character 
beiRg^rought into conjunction Untenable — indefensible That 

day I oft remember &c —prof Masson points out the chronological 
difficulty of this passage It (the passage) would seem to imply 
that a considerable time had elapsed since Adam and Et'b had been 
existing together , whereas, according to the time given in the 
action of the poem, Adam htmself is only three Hays did at this » 
time The mode tn which .Artantsm —that is, making the Son ' 
one With the absolute Godhead of the Father or inferior to him. 
Material — of a physical n ature , corporeal. Inmafertal—ol a spiri- 
tuaUchiiracter ; mcor^real By keeping sight — by not obtruding 
the spiritual nature of the supernatural actors m the drama Arrai- 
gnment— choxge Ajmsitne ss and . looseness of- imagery — present- 
tn g im ages before the imagination in hazy and indistinct characters. 
(Lord Macaulay phrases it neatly as the dim intimations of Milt on 
He cites as an example Milton's description of Satan He (Milton) 
gives us merely a vague idea of vast bulk In one passage the 
•fiend lies stretched out huge m length, floating many a rood, equal 
in size to the earth-born enemies of Jove, or to the sea-monster 
which manners mistake for an island When he addresses himself 
to battle against the guardian angles, he stands like Tenenffe or 
Atlas , his stature reaches the sky) Prcrije— definite Dante for 
example — lake by way of illustration Dante’s description of the 
gigantic spectre of Nimrod, instanced by Lord Maculay in his Essay 
«n Milton. "His face seemed to me as broad as the ball of St 
Peter's at Rome , and his other limbs were m proportion , so that 
" the bank, which concealed him from the waist downwards showed 
so much of him, that three tall Germans would jn vain have attemp- 
ted b reach his hair” Precise detail of Homer and Dante— 
Macaufey, comparing Milton with Homer, s.ay3 —"The most 
unimagin.ative man can undcretand the Iliad Homer gives him no 
choice, and acquires from him no,c.xerlion, but takes t''S who'e opt * 
t 2 
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himself, and sets his images in so clear a light, that It is impossible 
to be blind to them The works of Milton cannot be comprehended 
or enjoyed, unless the mind of the reader co-operate with that of 
the •sinter” Again, comparing Milton with Dante — "The poetry 
of Milton differs from that of Dante as the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
differed from the picture writing of Mexico The images which 
Dante employs speak for themselves , they stand simply for what 
they are Those of Milton have a signification which is often 
discernible only to the initiated 

Para 21. One of the poets .tmagtnaiton — one of the poets 
whose imagination incorrectly pictures a scene placed before it 
Milton’s imaginative conception of a scene was precise and definite 

Page 182 Precise picture — ^an imaginative conception clear 
I and definite in its details Narnhy-ham by — weakly sentimenta l , 
affectedly orettv Pattison_sar ca<^t^rpllv allud es-to Scott’s inacc a- 
r ac> of natural descript ion The phrase occurs originally in 
Wordsworth’s Lines on Yarrow Unvisited which are as follows — 


The swan on still St Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow ' 

Scott in quoting the line in one of his notes on Marmion, Canto II 
changes ‘still’ into ‘sweet,* thus marring the accuracy of the descrip* 

; tion Unmistakably diriuic/— faultlessly definite , unerringly exact _ 
Firm and hard— not, loose and slovenly, but definite and rigorous. 
He IS not of ten, ..pictures — it is not his purpose to bring imaginative 
pictures before his mind Thinking dream — has his thoughts 
floating hazily before his mind, assuming vague and shadowy forms 
j — he mak es no attempt at appealing 

to the imagination but he endeavours to reach the emotions of the 
heart Finish parts — that is, the perfection and symmetry of 
details Fits into harmonises with , blends in with Minutiae— 
details Handled— doaW. with , managed Bishop Butler— {i 6 gz- 
1/62), celebrated as the author of the philosophical work entitled 
“Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature’’ Ruys :up.into..sn^miy-mgegs^jn\j> Jho 
subhme /ir./iaircd— injuriously affected Had be canvass— 
were dealing with , if he were delineating (the figure is drawn from 
punting ) perfection of illusion detail-give a delusive 

YKihty to the picture by a Mvid and life-like presentation of details 

system of things such as we know it 
IrK.niT®'’ ourexpenence Supematural-i e., transcending 

hllid wih M «’'P">cnce Peopled by- 

hllttiwitli, Po/^a6.e-.obvious, manifest, One human pair-nnmo\y 
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Adam and Eve Exceptional persons occupying a distinct 

and unique position among mankind , individuals different from 
the rest of mankind. For -whom ‘sae are prepared^, our with 

regard to whom we are willing to look upon them as being indepen- 
dent of the rules and usages which govern the lives and actions of 
men in general [Adam and Eve are represented as occupying a 
position such as no two other human creatures ever occupied They 
were created directly by the hand of God , held personal communi- 
cation with Him ; were visited by angels and lived under condi- 
tions of life absolutely different from ours We are therefore 
prepared to regard them as bein^ whose actions are not to be 
judged according to the rules and usages which prevail at present 
amongst us ] Indefinite form — with every detail with regard to 
them clearly set forth Degradation — their protraiture in a way as 
to lower them in our imagination , a diminution of their splendour. 
Diomede — was one of the Greecian chiefs in the Trojan war He 
was after Achil les and Pm\, the bravest of the Greek heroes. 
In the battle before Troy, Diomede severely wounded ''^eiyjs 
(Aphrodite) who had gone to the assistance of the Trojan, in the 
arm Father — ^Jupiter 

Page 183. 'Material adaptation — i c , the attribution of phy- 
sical qualities to supernatural beings Raphel — the “sociable 

archangel,*’ who was sent down by God to warn Adam of his 
impending peril, described to him the manner and process of the 
Creation of the universe (Books V-VIII ) A shock — an unpleasant 
surprise Latent — ^lay hidden Conventional — imaginary To -which 
ourselves — with which our imagination had grown familiar till we 
had come to lose sight of what was strange or incongruous in it. 

Para 22. Conventional -world — * e , a conception of existence 
arbitrarily formed by the poet’s imagination The -world .romance 
— the world made up of knights and their exploits Pastoral novel 
—the novel descriptive of the ideal life of shepherds (like Sidney s 
Arcadia) All poetrjr is founded on illusion — “illusion” is a tem- 
porary deception of the mind — a deception which makes us forget 
the world of realities, and live in the world of imagination Trans-, 
ported out of it — allow ourselves to lose sight of the actual world 
and live for the moment in the imaginary world which the poet 
creates for us Willst Du Dichter — if thou wilt fully understand 
the poet then must thou go to the poet’s land We must abandon 
ourselves to the illusion, if we would thoroughly enjoy the poet’s 
imaginary scenes. To assist the poet—hy entering into his imagi- 
nary conception of things. Eestsf him — by raising objections to his 
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methods Fantastic — imaginary , ideal Co-operate — sympathise 
Resolves itself into — amounts to To make the initial abandonment 
&c :pto consent to the first or preliminary step of resigning himself 
to the spell which the poet would cast on his imagination. 

Page 184, Shall . laws — shall be in subjection to the same 
physical conditions. Unduly — disproportionately; excessivel}.' 
Powerhss — helpless , can be of no service Fundamental assump- 
tion — 1 e , no basis as a ground-work to go upon , no matter on' 
which to fasten itself There is really nothing left us to cnticise. 

Para 23 . Has ..mmd — has a reality for those who have read 
his poem (They look upon hell, heaven, its inhabitants, and the 
history of their contentions as being actually what Milton deducts 
them as being) Huxley — ^Thomas Huxley (1825-1895), a celebrated 
modern scientist His Essay on the Physical Basis of Life in the 
Fortnightly created a profound sensation in its day Cosmogony — 
the science of the formation of the universe prominence 

Visual distinctness— dcfinitencs to the eye Spectral immalenali{y 
— their shadowj' and phantom character as supernatural beings 
Shock tZ/wsioH— impair the effect of the deceptive reality Shapes 
—phantom forms If shape 6*c —taken from B K II L 666 In 
connection with this line Mr Macmillan has the following note — 
"Milton first calls death a shape But in jcase even this vague 
word should suggest too definite a picture, 'he' destroys its'effect by 
using the figure oxymoron, and telling us that the shape was shape- 
less Further on instead of simply telling us that the monster had 
a crown on its head, he had something like a crown on something 
like a head Suggestion by association — in bringing images before 
the reader’s imagination by means of allusions or analogies. With- 
draws ffiis#— envelops it in hazy and indistinct conceptions Dis- 
guises conceals Incongruities — inconsistences, due to an union 
between the corporeal and the incorporeal , the physical and the 
supernatural Tflcf— skill, art, ingenuity i4wcids— keeps clear of. 
/nherert-\yms latent /Jr^-species of skill. Appreciation-- 

coiDiDcnutilion* 


Page 185 . Incarnated afsiraefion-nhstract notions presented 
in concrete forms , abstract ideas personified Which eiiSottnter . 
see particularly Shelley’s Promethens Unbound, which 
i nds with spirits, not one of whom leaves any distinct impression 

chm- whii vast a.e-the words allude to 

backair^L ^ Satan had "voyaged" on his way to our earth and 

r"unrwl’’-w^Siout the passage means the spirit-world, 

I unreal -tMthout any well-forracd object] C/i«or-the vague, 
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confused mass EUcttcd — drawn f orth , created Grafte^ 

«/>^i— become interwoven with , become a part and parcel of 
The hutorxcql itarraftve — such as is presented to us in the openimj 
c hapter s of the book of GenesIF 

Para 24. /rgc»/»Vg/gd— ;aided ; helped,fo r\yard. More familiar 
to li names — from frequent references to them m the Bible A 
half belief— a. kind of partial conviction which neither w'holly ad- 
mitted their existence England of Milton— 'PwrxXan England which 
was deeplj' imbued with Bible history. Vouched for — w'arranted as 
having a rcahtv Old chronicles— e g , Holinshcd, Hall, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Robert of Gloucester &c 

Page 186. Para 25 Insist — ^lay stress o r emp_h asis One of 
the first . e«V»cs— John Rusktn, an aesthetic wnter and critic 
of the present day He has produced a large number of works 
on old and modem art 'the most important being "Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” (1849) "Stones of Venice” (1851-53), "Modem 
Painters” (1843-46,) His Sesame and Lilies appeared 1864. 
Every arti fice o f jinvevtion — every possible conception which the 
imagination could contrive Co>M«<»tf(y-;intentionally, deliber- 
alelj Tenabl e — capable of being'maintained. To be a showman— 

stnpt of metaphoi^o'^ exhibit scenes and personages that he 
believed to be false [met form a puppet-show' ] Paradtns' ■ bh an~ 
iasmaeoria etc — displaying for the deliirht and amusement of the 
public a senes of scenes and personages whose existence he kncw_tQ 
be false. Phantasmagoria — il lusive iniagc s , spectral and shadowy 
forms. Tricked up — Lit dressed up ; fashioned ; fantastically 
contrived Lockhart, John Gibson — son-in-law and biographer of 
Scott (1794-1858) The Story of Gilbin JIorner-y Gilxnn Homer 
is the original of the mischief-making Gobline Page in Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. Gilpin w'as a mischievous clf "who 
appeared and made some stay a farpi-house among the Border 
mountains It w'as surprisingly little, distorted in features and 
mishappen in limbs [For more information see Lockhart's note on 
"The Baron's Dwarf" in Scott’ Lay ] The Countess of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Duchess of Buccleuch, w'as a lady-friend of the Poet, 
at whose request iha Lay of the Last Minstrel was written She 
died in 1814 Worked it up .Minstrel — ^Alludes to the Goblin/' 
Page of Henry Cranstowne, a mischief-loving, dwarfish elf, who 
figures in Scott’s Lay, and plays an important part in it Diableri e 
— collective or abstract noun..from devil, L diabolus Can nev er 
be more . art— can never ingraft itself upon the public mind as a 
verlTaBlc reality, but always remains a piece of clever fiction. 
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Para 26 Caroline age—ag& of Charles (II) Imperfect art— 
defective as a work of art Untrue utterance— d&s\mg with mere 
shadows , having no substratum of truth at the bottom ; "mere 
iridescent forth " 

Page 187. Untrue utterance— sn expression of feelings and 
emotions that had no foundation in truth Were raised from — were 
the product of ; were begotten or written under the influence of 
Heat of youth — youthful passions Vapours of some — the stimu- 
lating effects of w’lne Flo~os at waste — is poured forth in prodigal 
abundance. Vulgar amourist — commonplace poet th e theme of 
whose comppsjtign s is lov e The trencher fury . parasite — some 
s'emie hangerdn ara great man’s table whose poetry is promted by 
his love for the pleasures of the table (trencher-fury), He writes 
flattering verses in honour of the great men at whose table he dines 
in return for the dainties of the table to which he is passionately 
attached A treachery to — a base betrayal of Besides pulpit— 
independen tly of -the cermnn nf the rlerpryman Jmbreed—cnaXs , 
give birth to Cherish — foster Public civility — decorous behaviour 
between citizens soothe, calm. 'Perturbation — unrest , 

agitation Set the affecUors tune — restore the feelings and emo- 
tions of the mind to their proper, healthy tone , regulate the 
affections B^utpage— appurtenances. Wrought — brought about 
Providence — foresight Delpore — bemoan , regret Relapses — 
decadence , fallings away. 

Para 27. Realise — ^give practical shape to A medium— 3^ 
person through whom supernatural revelations are made * a term m 
common use among spiritualists Urania — the Muse who presided 
over Astronomy Hence, the heavenly MusiT 'Dictates — suggests 
thoughts to him. /us^ires— prompts Uupremeditated-'Caat flows 
spontaneously, without thought or premeditation Irradiate— 
illuminate, shed light upon 

Page 188 Purge and disperse — purify the soul by putting to 
flight all evil humours Blind Thamyris cfc.— the couplet is taken 
from Paradise Lost, Book II 33 36 Thamyris — a Thracian poet 
mentioned Jjy Homer He was deprivciToTsiglTt by'the'Muses be- 
cause he boasted that his poetry was superior to theirs ATaeonides 
•—Homer the son of Macon Tiresias — was a Theban poet and 
prophet Phtneus—v. as a blmd„ king_and prophet, a Athenia n 
Bn ulate strive to imitate Functions c , as bards and prophets 
Orpl ««— a legcndarj' poet and musician of Greece The charm of 
Ills was such that nature animate and inanimate, was held 

•ipe bound by it. (Sec Milton’s L* Allegro L. 145 et scq.) Alc aeus 
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~ an in aent Greek poett supposed to have been, the son or disciple 
oLOTpUcus AHi^irha*? paid gient honour to hJs memorj' by placiniy 
him in the lilysian folds attended by a preat multitude, and taller 
bj the head than bis followers Penseroso — the lines referred to 
in Penseroso arc the follovcing : — 

But, O sad Virgin, that thv power 
Might raise Masaciis from bis bower, 

Or b.d the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notfs as wrnbtcd lo the string, 

Drew* iron tears down Pluto's chcekr 
And made hell grant what Love did seek 

Perseroso /oj-roS. 

7/ f ii^d — i e . as figured or represented in the Old 

I fftamcQl ~~y>t*itit?— devnsc__fancjlul notions Jor_himsc lf. UUSLsr 
give esprcss ion to the rev elation _c ommunic.atcd to him by the 
JDivinc spirit EirafaUpn. — • r , the outpouring of tlic Div me 
Will Emanatton — ^ihat which issues forth ; an outpouring Surges-" 
Us t — an inspiration (from on high) Ctlesttal patroress — Urnnii 
Fara 28. Duhmn — doubtful The two rredte of truth— t e„ 

the two means by which truth was communicated Internal— t e, 
through inspiration ; by agency of the Div me spirit, communicating 
tnith to man. External— t. e , through revelation of the Divine 
wiH made known in the scriptures Seme source — i e The agency of 
the Divine spirit. Enltgf ters,.,‘jnihtn — imparts Divine teachings. 
ifeei\ tn ^UUov — found rcflccUon in Milton [He embodied in 
himself the characters of saint, prophet, and poet ] /« substance 
— in character or in its gc'icral outlines In tie letter , fact — as 
litcr.illy true in each and cv cry particular Transertpt — copy. 

Fara 189, Fara 29, Redemption — the salvation of mankind 
from the yoke of sin through Christ's atonement Restrained — 
Jvept within delinUc limits Surmounting — overcoming Aritjicial 
—factitious, distinguished from wh,!! is natural to, or inherent m 
a subject. Inspiration— ^wxu: invention Deviate — make any 
change. To deviate—is to turn aside from an appointed course. 
Take up into — comprehend in Law — rule Disfigure — distort. 
Traduce — misrepresent Incongruous — inconsistent Paraphrast 
—VIZ , Milton Willness — subtlety ; craftiness Geuejn; 111 r 
"Now the serpent was more subtle than any bc.ast of the field which 
the Lord God had made ” In Milton it is Satan etc — in the Old 
Testament narrative there is no mention made of Satan entenng 
into the body of the serpent. All that we read therein is that the 
-serpent beguiled Eve into eating the apple, though most English 
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readers believe that Satan took upon himself the form of the 
serpent, unconsciously adopting in this, as in other instances, the 
Miltonic account Gloss — interpretation To lodge . there — to put 
the notion into our minds < ' 

Pago 190 . Bishop Wilson — ^Thomas Wilson, D D , Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, and a theological writer (1663-1755) Genesis 
III, 6 — "And when the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and did eat, ' and 
gave also unto her husband with her , and he did eat 

Pora 30 . To h arnoloirat e— to gives its assen t or ppppyal to. 
Ronsard, Pierre de — a French poet, who served James V. King of 
Scotland, but subsequently became a priest His best ppems were 
“Amours’ (1524**585) Enginery — instrument of warfare Un- 
fair honour — dishonourable according to the rules of warfare of 
age of chivalry A knight was supposed to encounter his- 
antagonist with equal tveapons Don Quixote — a -satirical roman ce, 
in ridicule ol.the tales of chiyinlry, hy re«*°antes,^ fi-Spaniapd Don 
I Quixote IS a country gentleman of La Mancha, gentle and dignified, 
affectionate and simple-minded, but so crazed by reading books of 
knight-errantry that he believes himself called upon to redress the 
Wrongs of the whole world, and actually goes forth to avenge the 
oppressed and run a tilt with their oppressors The^ob|jg£t-o£-l^®' 
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age of chivalry It was gunpowder Go — Don Quixote, t he famou s 
^^ItLClsal- J o mance of Cervantes, is supposed to have destroyed 
chualry, bccnusc the hero of the work, Don Quixote, goes on 
absurd expeditions But Pattison says that it was the invention of 
gunpowder, and not Don Quixote that has destroyed the age of 
c i\a ry The Immediate effecl^of the invention of gunpowder WS9^ 
that It rendered ineffectual mfeid ual valour, and brought the 
mailclad knight to the same level with the commen soldiers War 
became a science and fighting became a regular profession Hence 
the order of knightly warriors gradually disappeared ’’ 

Para 31 . ffroferyKe-fantastic , ludicrous Their Prince-Sntan 
ra ui ousness t e , the want of any proper reason or occasion for 
(conceive situation-to form a clear and 
Prnl V” condition of things aioteaubnand-Francms 

Ic'ters a ^ ^*768-i84g), a distinguished Frenchman of 

acouaintancp'tt England, gaming an intimate 

drapon— Saitn ^ Engli^ literature Caprice— freak The old 

gort Satan is termed dragon in Revelation , "The great dragon 
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was cast out, which deceireth the whole world " xtt g hyn^h m 
i rtsr of hts head — t e , his humiliation and degradatio n. The words 
are a paraphrase of the Biblical cutse pronounced against Satan by 
God See Genesis III 15 "And I will put enemity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed , it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel " 

Pag© 191 Para 33. T/te ■wall of the Vjorld — the thick opaque- 
crust which surrounds this world (by "world" is here meant the 
whole created universe) and keeps off the turbulence of Chaos. 
See Book 41 8-30 Cktlltng'— depressing. It does not assist 
^siem — it does not help us to form any clearer idea of the plan 
of the universe More at home *«— more suitable to f better adap- 
ted to Grotesque — fantastic Lawless — crude Mytholop v of 
Turks — the allusion seems to point to the imaginary bndge between 
earth and the Mohammedan paradise 'al sirat ' It is the ordeal 
bridge over which every one will have to pass at the resurrection 
It IS not wider than the edge of a scimitar, and is thrown across the 
Gulf of hell The faithful, says the Koran, will pass over in safety, 
but sinners will fall headlong into the dreary realm beneath. 
Saadi — a celebrated Persian poet of the 13th century His poems 
arc chiefly didactic, the best known being the Guhstan or Rose-^ 
gatdett, Jacob's ladder — this was the ladder which Jacob, the 
Jcw’ish patriarch, saw in his dream While Jacob was journeying 
towards Padan-Aram to the house of Laban, his uncle, he lighted 
upon a certain place and there tamed all night While he slept, 
he dreamed, "and behold a ladder set upon the earth, and the top 
of It reached to heaven , and behold the angles of God ascending 
and descending on it " See Genesis XXVIII , 11,12,13 Dante's 
Paradise— -\\ie third and last division of Dante’s Dtvxna Comedta, 
the other two being Inferno, Purgatono [Hell, Purgatory, 
Paradise] 

Para 33. Suspected — had misgivings Supplemented — added 
on Stand .light — tend to obscure it Severer — more plain , less 
adorned Cut bed — restrained Temptation — i e, the temptation 
of the Christ by Satan We read that after his baptism, Christ 
was led up of the spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil See Mat Chapter IV Synoptical gospels-^the gospels 
relate the story of Chnst’s life, teachings, suffenngs, death, resur- 
rection, -and ascension There are four such records in the new 
Testament, namely, those of Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John 
The first three are called the synoptic gospels because combined 
they present a general and harmonized view of Christ’s life. Inser~ 
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itan . dtgresstort — the introduction of any episodical incident noi 
directly bcanng on the main narrative Obhterahng effacing 
The chiselled features — the clear and definite outlines , asjLiiQne 
With a chi sel , hence clear-cut , statuesque Canvas , embroidery 
groundiiork of poetical embellishment 

Page 192 Bona fide — earnest , genuine He vsill acknowledge 
„ tale — he will admit that Milton shows great skill in his narration, 
subordinating e\ ery other poetical consideration to this one end As 
of set purpose — as if intentionally MulUphcity of character— pos- 
sonages of varied character Two personages — namely Christ and 
Satan In fidelity .letter — in his wish to adhere closely to the 
scriptures T^open up, Christ — to make use of the huma n side of 
Chnrt’s character, the^protraiture of which would have afforded 
him ample materials for his narrative Speakers — namely Christ 
and Satan The abstract principles civil — the personification of 
the attnbutes of good and evil 

Para 34, Frigidity — lack of a nimation Nearest at hand — ^the 
most obvious Age — old age Ne o Inn — was a comedy which 
made its appearance in January 1629-30, when Johnson was already 
advanced in years and stricken with palsy ‘It wras driven from 
the stage and followed with relentless hostility by the author’s 
enemies ’ Senility — old age When glad no more &c — taken 
from Wordsworth’s poem, "The Fountain " “ Oeuvre de lassitud e” 
— ^a work which is the result of weakness Sour^thc vitalising ele- 
ment Faust — a dramatic poem by Goethe, one of the greatest of 
modem European poets The first part of the poem was published 
in 179S , the second in 182S Goethe's Faust takes rank as one of 
the great poems in the history of the world’s literature 

Para 35 Have probability — have some measure of truth 
Page 193. Concurred— \m\vcd. together 
Para 36. Dressing — adornment Adventiti ous — loraizn Sacred 
variety—i e , the truth as revealed in the scriptures He had been 
...xmagtnaiion—hc had allowed his imagination to have greater 
pla} than what was needful Created — in\ ented too many incidents 
Enforce put into practice With more vigour — ^with greater stnet- 
ness or seventy Constraint — restrictions Generated — produced 
^ of eoul — a fulne ss of cnergjyind vigour Compression 

exercise of constraint "ktxHibn increased — that it would be 
attended with still greater exuberance of spintual vigour Sensuous 
—such as should address the senses Impassioned— tuW of warmth 
and ardour Dress— style, expression To the verge . nakedness— 
to the point of dnestmg it of all ornament. 5'o...«Oiled««f— Milton 
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has carridd his theory of employing as few ornaments as possible to 
a ludicrous extreme. He seems to have forgotten that though 
simplicity IS good, yet too much simplicity leaves no impression 
upon the mind and is always acjiiompanicd with unpleasant effects. 
Ah s U Mfi tce— thi^vo^ncertf^^ cmb ell ishmen t WJiere i^reader ’s 
..Mm has taken a particulai*^5Sneorv of the 
u niverse, limjjtedro tiie Septic V(SHdi'^mateadpf*‘auniW.gl theor y 
of, the w^ d of ma n. Thus as Semetic id^ cease to i^le over 
modewfuhnstendom, Milton's theory wildlc out ] 

Fata 37. May elucidate — may help to throw light, on 
Page 194. ~^Maxim nnVadornmeni — the greatest possible degree 
of embellishment that a poem is susceptible of Claudtan — the last 

of the Latin classic poets, flourished towards the close of the 4th 
ccntui^' His Raptus Proserptnae — is an unfinished epic in three 
books, on the Rape of Proserpine Proserpine [Gr PersephoneJ was 
the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres the goddess of harvest While 
gathering flowers in the vale of Henna or Enna (in Sicily), Proserpine 
was earned away by Pluto (god of the netherworld), and made by 
him queen of the lower world Hence she is sometimes called 
Juno Inferna, Elaborate —\\\^\\y finished Proserpine — the dau- 
ghter of Ceres by Jupiter She was remarkable for her beauty. 
Proserpine made Sicily the place of her residence, and delighted 
herself with the beautiful views, the flowery meadows, and limpid 
streams, which surrounded the plains of Enna (Henna). In this 
solitary retreat, as she amused herself with her . female attend ants 
in gathering flowers, Pluto, the God of the nether world, carried her 
away to the infernal regions of which she became the queen To 
overlay tnventton — to adorn his poem with all the possible graces 
which imagination could suggest or expression lend Nothing .. 
treasury — every detail in the poem is richly embellished with the 
graces of style and the beauties of a fer tile imagination With 
o stentatious b omp— mlh a love for impr^sive display . . for the 
p urpose of making a parade of_t l.ig,...wealthw?f...hi5«poebcu.gepiu5. 
Hyperbolical — possessed of extravagant characteristics Taste — 

fondness or predilection for what is beautiful Lavish — prodigal, 
unstinted D i scriminatins' — max\ssA. bv proper discernme nt 

-PataSS, simnhcitv or plainness with regard in 

poetic - dicunn Milton, like Wordsworth,, parsimony 6*c —‘‘Par- 
simony** « plainness o r gimpticity. The allusion is to the publication > 
of the Lyrical Ballads (ijgS) by Wordsworth and Coleridge jointly, 
in the preface to which work Wordsworth lays down his theory of 
poetic diction. The langua ge of poetry, according to,\Yordsworth, 
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ought to be the language of common and unsophisticated people. 
The £^nca/ Ballads v.ae the joint production of the two friends, 
embodying their scheme of pohticil reform But Wordsworth did 
not afterwards adhere to this theory By a spirit . error— hy being, 
compelled to raise his voice against the false taste of the age for a 
racrctncious style in poetry [The artificial school of D^den andi 
Pope had led to the introduction of false embellishment both as 
regards imager}' and diction in poetry Wordsworth sought to 
reform poetic diction by the introduction of simple modes of expres-, 
sion In defence and in illustration of his own position Wordsworth, 
like Milton, may have gone farther than what he intended Their 
passion for simplicity led to denuding their poetry of every necessaty 
embclishment,] Chiselled ausieryiy — the clear-cut and severe 
simplicity To overdo back — to carry Kis practice of exercising 
restraint to excess Challenge .abroad — to defend and vindicate 
his position against the false taste for mentncinus orna ment created 
by the poetry of Dryden and his followers Cleveland, John — a 
cavalier poet of Milton’s day who enjoyed considerable popularity 
in the Restoration period, but whose poems are now scarcely read. 
Denham, Sir John — termed by Pope as the "majestic Denham,” 
known by his descriptive poem “Cooper’s Hill” 1615-1668 JRigid— 
stiff and unbending (even when a little relaxation of his rule would 
ha\ e been beneficial to his poetry). ^e;«we— approaches to bald - 
jicss, which renders it devoid of alLinterest. 


Page 195 , Fata 39 . A^ftn^^gg^on — fainLresemhlan cfi. Unique 
abso lutely perfe ct Argument — theme 

Appeals painters— can be appreciated by painters 

Para ti. 0 / vihick the reader .cognisant — which the reader 
Should take into account existing only in idea ; confined to 

oug I or imagination An absolute quality — ^an abstract pnnciptc, 
Which stands aloof from all other notions, alone and by itself Out 

0 re ation <SFc existing wholly out of connection with regard to 
P actical considerations or the interests of actual life Tame- 
^ritless, devoid of animauon F/a<-dull, uninteresting Artificial 

1 °"** * factitious , (lacking in human interest ) Read as a 
Puriinn”* ory— .■nwed in relation to the men and events of the 

1 ^ ®"S*'sh history Iljiman — opposed to artificial , 

feeli'ntrc ^0 inetrests in which make their a ppea l tcLJur 

th'e 'iSe replete with , filled with Real v)oe — 

awaken our V*”"® •an’aan being, which cannot fall to 

awaken our interest and to touch our sympathies. Jht «e»rd~. 
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sold — the history of a brave spint, couragousl3’’ facing calamity. 
Baffled — crushed, overcome Irreversible fate — irrevocable destiny. 
Urjlirckutgly — fearlessly , unshrinkingly Accepting situation — 
resigning himself to his fate Firm conviction — unshaken faith. 
Sigliteo^tsness— justice If fiction fact— i f th e^marvellous mci-j 
dents of romance are truer than we imagine them to be [Imagi-i 
nar^' incidents, such as one uould hardly’ deem possible in actual} 
life, are often found to have their counterparts in real life In speak-| 
ing of such incidents we use the expression of fictio n bei ng t ruer’ 
di^njfsct 3 Fact is n.cre tragic fiction — the sufferin g s of a real 
in^ivu^al ap -^ eal more touchingl) to our feelings th^ thosje of 
imaginarj personages Human Itberfy church — he is alluding to 
the'stniggTe“ between Puritanism and the Church of England, and 
Protestantism and Catholicism on the continent It was a struggle 
on the part of the Puritans for freedom of opinion on matters of 
religious belief. 

Page 193 . Catastrophes — social upheavals, in the wars that 
followed Si Barifotom ev! — i e , the massacre which took place 
on St Batholomcw’s Eve This was a great slaughte r.of the Fr ench 
Huguenots (protestants) in the jrejgn of Charles IX, begun on St, 
Bartholomew's Eve, August 24,1372. In this persecution we are 
told some 30,000 persons wrerc massacred in cold blood , some say 
more than double that number St Bartholomew’s day occurs on 
August 24 Fcvocaiton ^,edicf — the "Ed'ct” in question,was the 
famous Edict of Nantes, passed by Hear^' IV. of France, granting 
full toleration to the French protestants The Edict w’as revoked 
(repealed) by Louis XIV in 1685 The consequence was that 
above half a million of the most useful and industrious subjects 
left France, and settled in different countnes, above 50,000 coming 
over to England Spanish Inquisition — see note on Inquisition, 
page 33 Fule of Alva &c — the Low Countnes, that is the 
Netherlands, formed a dependency of Spain The Duke of Aha 
was appointed by Phillip II of Spain, a bigoted Catholic as viceroy 
of the Low Countnes, in 1570 He ruled the country with pitiless 
seventy, driving into rebellion its inhabitants Diluted — w eak ened 
(the history of the sufferings) ; given a more lenient account of 
' them In his' literary . office— m his stud} or closet where the 
incidents have been weakened through the long, roundabout way m 
which the narrative is told Ci f jctfm locutton —^ roundabout method 
of statement The phrase ‘circumlocution office’ is borrowed from 
Dickens's novel, Little Dorrit. It is used by Dickens as the imme 
of a department of JGovccrc*"’nt, m ndicule of roundabout officiaL 
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methods and the delays that result from them The Circumlocution 
office IS there said to be the chief of “public departments, in the art 
of perceiving how not to do it ** Old serpent — royalism Bruised 
the heel gave a blow to Singular — remarkable, striking. 
Beaten party — the Puritans Intense — passionate Earnest — 

hidden, underlying the tale , not manifestly or openly presented 
' Para 41 . The real basis of truth etc — Milton’s genius needed 
the ground-work of truth on which to build his poems His own 
political disappointments and the overthrow of the cause dear to hiS 
heart afforded him this ground-work for his Samson Agonistes 
which he needed The cry of Samson Agonistes is Milton's 
agonised cry Parallel — resemblance , likeness. Sentiment — the 
general tone or the feeling which runs through the poem Situation 
— the set of relations , the group of circumstances Consecrated 
deliverer — » c , Samson who was dedicated from his youth to the 
service of God He was divinely appointed to deliver Israel out 
of the hand of the Philistines See Judges 13 5 — the child (Samson) 
shall be a Nazante unto God from the womb , and he shall begin 
to debt er Israel out of the hand of the Philistines ” So inadequate 
—totally insufficient for the purpose The allusion here is to the 
slaughter of a thousand men by Samson with the jawbone of an 
ass See judges 15 15 “And he (Samson) found a new jawbone 
of an ass, and put forth his hand and took it, and slew a thousand 
men therewith ” Hand of God — the Divine agency Hts final 
humiliation — namely his imprisonment by the Phillistines and 
their putting out his eyes Weakness — his passion for his mistress. 

Delila whobetrajed him into the hands of the Philistines Dts- 
oh dience—this disobedience lay in revealing to his mistress, the 
secret of his strength which lay in his hair It was the command 
of the angel of the lord, prior to his birth, that no razor should 
touch Ins head , .md in this lay his great strength See judge 16. 
17 “Then he told her (his mistress Delila) all his heart, and 
said u ito her, there hath not come a razor upon mine head , for I 
have been a Nazante unto God from my mother’s womb, if I be 
shorn then my strength will go from me, and I shall become weak, 
and be like any odier man ’’ Tkeir trfol-namely their God D.agon 
for havimr delivered the great, Samson, into their hands Parable— 
^ r?' a hidden meaning running through it Adumbrated 

t-nt repentant backslider — the Puntanswho 

has lanwl integrity Backslider— one who 

a-aon" the P ^ ^ Biblical word, much in vogue 

among the Puritans. The idolatrous mw-the Philistines. 
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Page 197 Marriage uotik a Philistine •woman — alluding to 
Mary Powell, his first wife, the daughter of a royalist, or, in the 
language of the Puritans, "an uncircumcised Philistine.” Out of 
sympathy -with united together by no common bond or 

community of feeling. Reality — truth Nominal personages — the 
real characters of the poem, me , Samson, Delilah etc Disappear 
— are forgotten for the moment Behind the history &c — » e,, in 
tracing out the history of Milton's time and the part he represents 
in the poem. 

Para 43. Fictive — imaginary Languid — spiritless ) devoid 
of animation Harmless — ^feeble Halting — lacking m vivacity j; 
defective in movement Brilliant — ^animated His power over 
language — his command of words • Springs from vividness of 
conceptions — it is due to the poet having a clear and distinct 
outline of the thing described He realizes it clearly before his 
imagination and is thus able to describe it It is evident Samson 
— it IS clear that he seems no longer to have the power of vividly 
picturing conceptions or ideas before his imagination A purposed 
..strength — deliberate or intentional exercise of control over the 
poetic faculties of his mind. Essay — ^attempt at establishing A 
new words~a. new view as to the character of poetic diction. 
Flagging power — the display of a loss of vigour in the faculties 
of his mind A drying up — a gradual exhaustion Suggestive 
phrase — expression replete with indirect meaning Consciousness 
of decay— I e, the relizalion by Milton himself of the growing 
feebleness of his poetic capacity Flat — overthrown 

Page 198. Paia 43 A revelation of truth — a presentation of truth 
as Mvidly as he realizes it The habitual employment . mythology 
— t. e , this practice of the poet would seem to be in contradiction to 
his view that a poet should employ himself with truth which he 
himself entirely believes Demoniac — i e , Satan, Moloch etc. 
Repelled — shocked The Greek Olympus — i e , the Greek heaven, 
mount Olympus being the abode of the gods of Greek mythology. 
The unreal — i e , the fictitious gods of Greek mythology Blended 
— associated , united together Real — supernatural personages of 
ithe Bible that are held to be real personages Credibility — belief. 

Para 44. Pantkion — i e, the whole body of divinities wor- 
shipped Established poetical properties — ^poetical materials to 
which all poets bad the right through their being long in use They 
were spirits — the doctrine that the fallen angels dispersed them- 
selves among the various nations of the earth, and continued to 
deceive them till the advent of Christa is derived by Milton from 
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the Fathers, esp St Jerome. •'Ad‘veni"—commg , birth Jerome, 
St.— one of the most learned and eloquent of the early fathers of 
the church, flourished m the 4th century i/o/oc/i— the chief god 
of the Phoenicians, worshipped with human sacrifices Solomon 
introduced his worship among the Jews, and built him a temple on 
the mount of Olives Milton calls him "horrid king, besmeared 
with blood of human sacrifice " See Paradise Lost, i 392. Chen.osh 
—the national deity of the Moabites, whose worship was attended 
uith licentious rites Solomon introduced, and Jeslah abolished^ 
the worship of Chemosh at Jerusalem, Paradise Lost, t 406 8:c 
Priapus — one of the lesser divinities in Greek mythology, son of 
Dionysus (Bacchus) and Aphrodite (Venus) In the Attic legends 
his name is connected with extreme sensuality and licentiousness, 
Tartarus — in the Iliad it is a place beneath the earth, as far below 
Hades as Heaven is above the earth, and closed by iron gates. 
Later poets describe it as the place in the lower world in which the 
spirits of the wicked arc punished , sometimes as synonymous with 
Hades or the lower world in general Hesiod — one of the earliest 
Greek poets, said to be a contemporary of Homer The works 
ascribed to Hesiod are (t) Works and' Days, containing ethical and 
domestic precepts , and (2) Theogony or an account of the orij^n of 
the world and the birth of the gods Giants or Gtgantes (earthbomj 
were a race of monsters who warred with Zeus 

Page 199 Imaginary persons — ^characters of the poem. To 
make greater demands readers — to exact of readers greater belief 
in their existence as real personages Than those cool meet — than 
It were possible in the case of men living in an age in which er ery- 
thing was calmly regarded from the standpoint of reason 

Para 45. Element — latent principle Of decay and death— 
which, in course of time, would cause them to be forgotten Vainly 
—foolishly Styled immortal— looked upon as being imperishable 
The sources .power — the circumstances from which Milton denved 
his influence as *1 poet Ik process of drying up — beginning to 
deca) steadily Speak of — refer to The ordinary caudacity lan- 
guage— Xhe process by which the words of a language gradually 
become obscure and unintelligible Caudacity — tendency to fall, 
weakness of In virtue— by reason £)^tr»o«^^omposition, literary 
effort Tie human spirit— man Is lodged death— i c, must 
in time, lose m interest and populantj owing to this circumstance. 
Lodged 'placed , set forth Body of death — i e , words that being 
Inble to become obsolete cause a work to lose thereby in interest 
aa popuktnty. J do not speak, „death — since words arc liable to 
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become obsenrt: an^ unintelligible, every literary effort, owing 
to tins circumstance, ceases to be as interesting as it once was 
. Ltruiied eocfliM/«iy*-tbccompantively small number of words which 
he uses Position — 1 e , the durability of their fame. Improved—' 
rendered more promising or secure. By the were sprcad,^,area~— 
3.e, by the fact of the English language being spoken by men of 
other and more remote lands Apotogised— pleaded in defence of 
Falhn/r short q^—being infenor to. Butli of Arici— built of .a 
niatcnal of an inferior sort to marble , used metaphorically for the 
English language which has not in it the durable elements of the 
Latin tongue Space .vorld— the number of other countries besides 
England in uliich the English language is spoken. Thts.^ const' 
deraiton — thiS importance in which the language is.^cld. Is ..back 
upon — is cast or thronn back upon ; comes to bo attached to 

Para 48. A Jr easury.of , poetic speecti'r-a poem replete with, or 
abounding m, words and phrases suitable to poetry. Has gained 
vnth time — ^has risen in general estimation with the progress of time. 
A store-house of dtvtne truth — a poem abounding in thoughts 
and pnnciples which were accepted as matters of religious belief. 
Bui if as a treasury of poetic speech ..truth — if the poem has 
gained in general estimation .as abounding in words and phrases of 
a poetic cast, that is, for its poetic diction and language, its religious 
facts, on the other hand, are no longer beheted in as being 
Jtruc. Appreciate— xA\sc Grace — elegance, beauty, It is loosing 
...imagination — it has ceased to exercise the same spell over our 
imagination as it once did , we do not enter with the same hearty 
belief into the facts of the poem Vital paver — the power ol influ- 
encing our imagination with the vividness of reality Cpns^ttutjojt 
— the facts or elements that go to form the body of the poem. 

Pago 200. The very selection of the subject — t e , hfilton's 
choice of a religious tbemc Sought., perpetuity — hopcij to impart 
immortality lo it Strange to say ..perpetuity— A is curious to note 
‘ that the veiy circiimstarcc which Milton thought would make the 
poem immortal has tended to^Aveaken its chances m this respect 
He thought thatthb poem’ would be rendered impenshable by his 
choice of a religious bubjcct , but it is this very choice which h.as 
helped to lesson its chances of lasting fame , for since men have 
ceased to bclievc'in the incidents as* representing religious truths^ 
the poem, no longer has power over ihcir imagination,. ^ To present 
the destiny.„Tnankird — to ‘give an account of the ‘fate in store for 
the human race. To reveal, hell— he is referring, for example, . to 
the discussjohs 'bc'iwccn lbc'‘Father -an‘d flic Son fruh reference to 
*3 
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the fate m store for the human race, and between Satan ^ and Ms 
angels with reference to what should be done to alleviate their 
lallen condition and how best to carry on war against heaven 'Raise 
Hits structure — t e , build up the edifice of his poem Vnstable 
jpase — uncertain foundation Sure founiatxon — durable grounds 
Written wrd—t e , The Bible Incredible incapable of being 
believed by Hold — influence, pow’er It would have been .. 

weakened— lA\\Von could hardly have believed it to be possible that 
Englishmen and Englishwomen would ever come to- doubt the truth, 
of the Bible This process — namely scepticism as to Biblical truths. 
Demonology —i e , the introduction of Satan and other evil spirits 
Passed from the region fiction — are no longer looked upon as 
having an actual existence, but are regarded as being purely imagi- 
nary Not so universally — not to so great an extent as to embrace 
all read^s Angelology—\h.& belief in the existence of good spirits, 
such as, Gabriel, Michael, and others Machinery — the introduc- 
tion of supernatural agency to help forward the action of the poem. 
It requires effort — it demands a considerable exercise of will To 
aeomodate ,.cencepttons — to adopt their views , to bnng themselves 
to accept, holding the opinions which they do' Ajiiki-opomorphie 
theology — ihs religious view-which represents the Divine Being as 
having a personality like that of man [Anthropomorphism, from 
Gr anthropos, a man, and morphCf form, is the representation of 
the Deity under human form or, with human qualities or’attnbutes] 
undermining Bine illusi on — the grandeur of imagi- 
native conception 5c/;e»je— system, plan Economy — the disposi- 
tion or arrangement The possibility of epic illusion .poem — the 
poem would run the risk of being depriv^ed of the grandeur of its 
imaginative conceptions by those being no longer believed m. 
Thus the plan and disposition of the poem as a whole would suffer 
I greatly Milton had tak^i^ Jjffe ifaey-T-Milton had mistaken a 
I conception of what human life might be for a picture of what human 
1 hfe really is He had m staken a theory for,a fact [His conception 
of human life is not what human life really is, and, consequently, it 
not being in sympathy with the feelings and passions of men, must 
fail to interest "them ] Principle— rnla, or law Aristotelian poetic 
1 e , Aristotle's work on poetry* ^ This is a fragmenfary* treatise, 
celebrated for his account of tragedy, which is regarded 'as a pro- 
found p*ece of aesthetic philosophy Men in action .theme — -that 
5s, the actions of men as influenced by their passions and feelings 
.are the proper subject for treatment by, a poet. His imaginative 

jclne—i e , His poem, Permanent/oundaiion—duraUe or lasting 

* » • ( 
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basis W7iic/i are afar mare constant quantity history of 
which continues to be more or less the same for all ages and coun- 
tries (and IS therefore of interest for men of all times and places). 
Theological system — ^body of religious beliefs, (for religious beliefs 
continually undergo modification and changp) Abominable— 
repulsive Rotten inwardly — containing' within it (» e , in its sub- 
ject matter) the germs »of its own decay 

Page 201 . P&ras 47 - 49 . Whatever ..come — t e , Whatever 
may be the fate of the poem Giirantees — assurances Authencity 
— i e,, a reliable record Annals — record, history Suggestion — 
hint Curious — ^fond of inquiring into out-of-the-way subjects 
Adamus exsul — Adam the banished , a religious drama by Grotius 
(Page 34) Traces— indications. Verbal r^pttscence — 1 e , simi- 
lanty in regard to words and phrases, being a recollection (reminis- 
cence) of those used by Sylvester. Sylvester Du Bartassee Page 
4. Breadth — comprehensiveness Scale — magnitude Caedanon — 
Caedmon (D 680), was the first metrical author in the vernacular 
Anglo-Saxon There is a long poem attributed to him, but upon 
doubtful authority It was published by Francis Junius in 1655. 
The first part is devoted to the book of Genesis^ including the story 
of the Fall of Man, which bears a striking resemblance to Milton’s' 
narrative in Pararfijc Lost'* ^tdreini—Wns Andremi, according 
to Masson, was a certain Giovanni Battista Andreini, the son of an 
Italian actress, and known m Italy and also .in France as a, writer 
of comedies and religious poems He was born m 1578. His 
Adama was published in Milan in 1613 

Page 202 . Fr=»iVhat.p.ersons say, hence, report, 

rqmour, hearsay Insipid — dull, devoid of interest Operetta — the 
operetta is a^fepet, musicaI,..dEama.QLaJight character, (dim of 
opera) Invention in the plot — skill displayed in devising the 
incidents of the plot Taste — the sensibilities of his audience 
/n/ec/ci— tainted Ficc— grave defect fl/ariwwfo— the poets who 
Were imitators of Giambattista Manni, an Italian poet (1569-1625) 
born at Naples Manni belonged to the period of Italian decadence 
in hteratut-e. He stood at the head of the school of poets w>ho 
tried to produce effect w'lth every kind of affectation, bombast, and 
exaggeration,— useless metaphors, bigspunding wo^ds, hyperbole, 
and other-oddities. Concetti — pi of concetto, a piece of affected 
wit , a conceit or ingenious turn of thought • Far fetched analogies 

— extravagant resemblances or similis. 'Infernal personages s 

spirits of the lower world, evil spirits ludicrous. Famt^ 

/icr— commonplace, - Fawfasric— extravagant, Siyle— manner. 
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/.fysiertes— or Miracle-PIays were the earliest •form of the regular, 
drama, dealing with sacred subjects and personages They, were 
got up bj’ the clergj , to impart Biblical instruction to the ignorant 
populace of the middle age. P/agiar»sm— litetary theft. Hayly-^ 
Willian, 1743-1820, a minor poet, better known in hterary history-j 
as the fnend and biographer of the poet, Cowper. 

Page 203 . Para fiO. Cot roiorafroe—confirmatory } tending to' 
establish the truth of 

Para 51 , Thcatrum Poetarwn — also entitled “Complete Collec- 
tion of the Poets " “together with a Prefatory Discourse of tho 
Poets and Poetry m general," by Milton’s nephew Edward Phillips, 
published 1675 VondeZ— regarded as the greatest of Dutch writers, 
(1587-1679), bom at Cologne In 1654, he brought out the most 
exalted and sublime of all his works, the tragedy of Lucifer 
Turrj on — deals with Episode — a. subordinate incident m the mam 
narrative Transacted — represented as taking place but inciden- 
tally told One of the personages — namely Raphael who relates 
the story to Adam Original — a parallel line , a similar verse. 
hlotably- — conspicuously. 

Page 20 ^. Goose— Edmund William, a modem writer, B 1849 , 
VandeVs Lucifer — i e , hts treatment of the subject has less of a 
supernatural or spiritual cast about it Unnatural — unsuited to, 
the circumstance In a region alofi — m a locality removed from, 
the concerns and interests of earth Is sadly missed — the absence, 
of which IS keenly felt 

Paxa 52 , In no instance imitation — 1, e , Milton did not 
borrow slavishly from any single predecessor of his Aenied — ^the 
great Latin epic poem by Viigil Originality — independent cha- 
racter of Milton’s work Manner — mode of treatment Mode—x 
manner Tie ortginalify Jhinhing — Milton’s claim to indepen- 
dence as a poet rests upon his mode of handling his theme and the 
manner in which he gave expression of his thoughts. The subject 
matter of the poem as well as the thoughts may bear resemblance 
to those of others, but the form m which they are cast is Milton’s 
own Had been . poets — had been drawn upon by all poets , had 
been made use of by all poets jl^'f/iicgZ— relat in g t o m ytKi • a , 
myth being a tale handed doivn.from primitive times, and in form i 
histoncal, but in reality involving elements of early religious views 
as respecting the ongin of things Hence, mythical presentation — 
An account in the form of a tale Origin of evil— t e., How evil 
comes to be in the world Fluttered round — had been tempted to- 
deal With. [The figure is taken from moths and other insects . 
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fluttering round a light.] The same object— nemAy, a legendary 
attempt to account for the origin of evil He had the reading . him 
—he had a vast store of knowledge, got together during his life 
tune, which' he could draw upon. Drev) upon — made use of 
..TOiiwcs— without being aware of_the authors from whose 
wrks he had filled his mind with this vast fund of information Not 
4hat,.,recollected material — it was not material -of 'which the poet 
remembered the source Had recourse to — made.use of Whenever 
.../k«— whenever he found it difficult to devise fancies of his own 

Page 205. Jt vans identified .Jitmself—\t had become a part of 
himself. Flovaed .soul— was the spontaneous effort 7of his own 
mind Spoil — ^accumulated store of information Drawing ti out — 
evolving it from. A6 extra — from> external sources , from other 
writers 

Para 53. Jonson — an old book^seller Swept up — heaped to- 
gether '^anorufft Miltons— :^ noT am is a term applied to an, edition 
of some work in which the notes of different commentators are 
inserted. The word is part of a Latin expression ‘Editio cum notis 
v anorum ,* an editio with notes of vanous persons ’ The study— 
I. e , of English phraseology [Milton's poem has become the chief 
work for the student of English phraseology , and around it all other 
works group themselves] Culitvate%..feeling—\ra\n his'faculty of 
appreciation Rich — sample, abundant. Pearce, Zachary — a learned 
English bishop, who wrote some papers for the Guardian and 
Spectator He also published a Review of the Text of Milton. 
(1690-1774). The Wartons — brothers, Joseph and Thomas, both 
clergymen of great learning Joseph 3Varton made a translation of 
Virgil with Notes , Thomas Warton besides other works Avrote 
Notes on the minor Poems of Klilton. Cifotions— quotations Secret 
— hidden charm. Tesserae— p\ of tessera, small piece of hard 
mat erial , marble, ivory, glass, or th^hke, used |n co^ination with 
oflwrs for^ making mosaics By painfully . metaphor— \>y a labo- 
rious process of putting together metaphors borrowed from other 
writers AjyoSqig.j>f^bjt^^^afinig--3i collection of choice words^ 
and phrases skilfully blended together, like a, piece of mosaic Avork 
and which he had derived from his vast riding. Mosaic work is a^ 
kind of inlaid work formed by little pieces' of enamel, glass, marble,^ 
precious stones, &c , of various colours cut and arranged on a 
ground of cement in such a manner as to form designs and t^ 
imitate the colours >and gradations of paintiAg. ^ ^ 

Page 208. Plaginary—ow guilty of literary theft, a literary 
-thief. palliation, a plea in defence. 
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Para 54, Vtndtcaitng — ^justifying, extenuating his conduct. 
Hosiery language— i e , the nature and function of poetic diction, 
which seems to be so little understood. Misconception — the errone- 
ous notion that Milton was a plagiary It ts not for the purpose . 
misconception— Pattison says that his purpose is not to defend 
Milton that leads him to dwell for a while on the subject of Milton’s 
literary thefts He conceives the charge to be false, and trys to 
show that It is so by explaining, what seems to be so little under-' 
stood, the nature and functions of the language of poetiy Horace 
— a celebrated Latin poet, contemporary with Virgil, celebrated for 
his Odes, Setters, Epistles. Alceeus, Pindar — famous Greek lyric 
poets The former was a nativ'e of Mytilene in Lesbos, and 
flourished about 600 a c» His warlike Odes are highly praised' 
Pindar was a Theban poet of the sth century a c , the greatest 6f 
Greek lync poets Palpable — obvious Latinise — express them in 
a Latin form Transfusing — imparting This is more true ..inev 

— she, without knowing It, gave expression to what were almost the 
facts of the case Sleep listening S’c — see P L VIII, Jo6 A 
conscious reminiscence — a recollection of a passage intentionally 
made use of Alcinous — King of Phaeacia, in the Island of Scheria 
He kindly entertained Ulysses, who had been shipwrecked on his 
coast. On . nt^ace— palpable. Core — the essential or innermost 
part Traditive — traditional Such imitation .diction — imitation 

such as this is obvious enough It does not help to account for the 
essential difficulty of the problem as to how.^ the union between 
expressions which come down through generations (traditive), and 
what belongs to a poet’s own invention, is brought atout Detatched 
— ^isolated Consciously — ^knowingly, intentionally. > 

Page 807. T^ture — frajnework Secondary meaning — a sort 
of indirect meaning belonging to theVofds through their being 
used by previous poets , a kind of allusiveness attached to the 
words (The words not only stand for what they j'epresent, but 
awaken, through their use by previous poets, other associations in 
the mind For instance, Milton’s expression^ Smit with thelore of 
sacred song, suggests Virgil’s description of serving the muses, 
ingenti perculsus emore, Smit with a mighty love] Accreted— 
added Ey^thar^ .j>oefo> -thrpugh the w ords „being,jised„ by 
generations of classical poets There runs ..poetry— 
Milton was so steeped in classical literature that he not only , used 
phrases mvimted by the classical poets but brought along with them 
allusions, which, to an ordinary reader, would not be obvious, but 
to a classical scholar, have the true classical aroma. Judgment of 
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HitCbr cottcenting Divorce — a pamphlet on divorce, published by 
Milton in 16^4 Martin Bucer was a protestant reformer, for soma, 
time di\ inity professor at Cambridge (1491-155*) Traductions — 
translations Ver'bal memory — a memory capable ot retaining thtf 
ivords of a wnter E^ynsbologtcalLf — considered from the point o£ 
rtmv of mental science The povaer of tmagmi^ton,' ^rq<()oriton-\ 
1 e, the power of imagination vanes inversely with _ that of verba| 
memory To the evteirt to which the tmagination* prevails memorjfi 
cak an ^vicej^ersn-a ( 

jPbt& ^ 5 . The elabor-ated outcome — the finished product. Storage 
-—accumulation Superadded io—t e , over and' above what , m 
Tiddition to Connote — suggest Mr Muers — ^a living writer, who 
h.Ts contnbuted the Life of Wordsworth to Mr JVIof|ey’s English- 
men of Letters senes Without ceasing to he force — without losing 
Us own special significance As a link in a regular chain of reason- 
ing a phrase awakens otlicr associations and feelings which ha\c 
clustered round it Logical step — rational link Complex associa- 
tions — manifold and various notions connected with the word 

Page 208 . jEwJtff— calls forth; awakens Modify— help to 
tone down Logical .iconncction — 1 e , altering either the thought 
•or structure of the passage. ‘'More is meant .ctfr’’— II Penseroso, 
L 20 

Para 56. For oratory wards , persuasion— the words of the 
orator should be clear, definite, and pcinted in order fhat they may 
' produce an instantaneous effect on the mind of his audience, and 
Thus win them over to Ins views Freighted — laden, replete 

Associations of fecFirtg— other notions or suggestions connected 
With the word, the awakening of wTiicli tends to evcite the emotions , 
emotional signiRcalions. Awahen — excite Suggestive power — the 
power of awakening other associations in the mind Current 
denotation — their general signiRcance Interpret— exp\o.\n As they 
would.. Physics— i e , with the same careful strictness as to the 
exact and precise rac.-»ning of the words JTecrc/— occult charm , 
mysterious fascination. In his mastery veeabulaty— in his 
possessing a thorough command of a vast store of words that were 
current am ong poets for generations, an d were thereby ting edjvith 
a ll the hues of im aginative. colouring and associaticm y Wielded it— 
used It wlthTthe same power and ability. The nal 4 ie feeling— the 
natural v^icle for conveying Tils own thought and feeling Backed 
6 y character — which rccen-ed further weight from the grandeur of 
his character. A'power passion — a natural vehemence of soul. 
Para 57, With hts famous reform &c the allusion is to 
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Wordsworth’s celebrated preface to the edition of the Lyncal Ballads 
published m tSoo, tn whic h the poet expounds his views of poetic 
diction Wordsworth laid down the maxim that the diction of 
poetry should.be the language really spoken by men, with metre 
supcradded He maintained that there was no essential difference 
between the language of poetry and that of prose To quote from 
this preface— "a l arge -p ortion of the lan guage of every good poem 
can In no respect differ from that of goo d pro se 1 will go further. 
l"do not doubt that it may safely b^ affirmed that there neither is, 
nor can be, any essential difference between the languageof prose- 
and' metncal composition ” Mtltomc dtciton versijier — every 
wnter of poetry adopted the style poetic language used by Milton 
Gaudy— sho'tty, beyond what good taste approves of Inane — 

vapid, empty. Consecrated phraseology — the kind of language 
rendered vener^le through long usage Thus, m the preface, 
W ordsworth writes It Jbis views of poetic diction) has necessarily 
cut me off from a large portion of phrases and figures of speech 
which from fattier and son have long been regarded as the common 
inheritance of poets " Reconnect poetry ..become' — to make poetry- 
an expression of the genuine feelings of men and thus to enlist 
their sympathies on its behalf, instead of m^ing'it a collection of 
choice words and elaborate phrases 

Page 209. Sound .sense — a collection of fine sounding words 
but with no definite meaning Husk, .kernel — ^vapid utterance, 
.^without any reality. A body of viords . poetry — a group of words^ 
.without the inspiration of genuine poetry gpf/iic restoy aUon — a 
jbuiidingjn the Gothic style of architecture that bad more oF'less 
fallen into decay and had been rebuilt and repaired [The charac- 
[ tenstic feature of the Gothic style of architecture is the pointed 
archj- The Lake poet — Wordsworth Rmployed at secondhand — 
1 e . be used byjyay of imitation 

Para 68. V/elsk triads— are a form of composition characterized 
by the arrang^ent of the intents in groups of three It is pecu- 
liar to Wales, though a few imitations of it exist in Ireland ‘’The 
triads are an arrangement of similar subjects, or events assticiated 
in the mind in sciies of three, for example, Thr« ornaments of a 
hamlet— a book, a teacher vereed ‘in song, and a smith in his 
TOithy ’ Thus in the Welsh triads there are Three battle knights, 
hree beautiful women. Three blessed rules, and other groups of 
t ree Ate not for those — cannot be understood by those But of 
MU erstandtn% . degrees— that is, some understand the langucge 
better than others. ' • 
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Pago 210. asssoctafioit — cpnvjjy^ the same_ notion 

as secondary meaning , that is, such minings as have gathered 
round a word in the course of its use by classical writers Eat ^sU c 
— pertain ing to the writings of the Fathers of the early church. 
Interprelation — explanation Sold ..bull — possessed of no real 

value, but prized for their quantity Marginal stuffings — notes, 
the sole purpose of which is to fill up the margins Horse-loads — 
\asl quantities Petulant outbursts — irritable displa3’s of temper, 
Titat^d'beeyrp!dyed”’'JfSSitibr — \xhich had been used against him 
C<iWin/s— -t^zTthcTl 6 in)^f 3 li&Tts-orihrcccrtfSiHfiral^M^ 
no“lc oirxoanals-~-**““"~“ — — , ~ 

Page 311 . I have tired youth — I have almost weaned myself i 
out in my j’outh Portion— \oX., destiny Sought to enter ^kingdom 
— tned to gam a full knowledge of the powers and Qapabilities of 
his mind Not that he mtgl t .there — not that he might exercise 
control o\ cr his faculties for his own gratification. Royally — in a 
noble and generous manner. Resources — capacities. Building up 
— composing 

Para 61 . Exquisitely nourished— mosi carefully developed. 
The grace . touch— the .charm derived from collateral association. 
Should escape ear — should be missed by the ordinary reader. To 
follow Milton himself— to understand Milton fully, it is necessary 
that one should, to some extent, have had a similar education To 
quoque ..<£«— make thj’sclf worthy of the god. Bttnyan — John 
Bunyan was bom at Elston, in Bedford, in 1628. He was a tinker 
by profession In his j’outh he was a prey to terrible religious 
conflicts Eventually he became converted, devoting his life to the 
service of religion He was cast into Bedford jail for his religious 
zeal , but was released in 1671 While in Jail, he wrote his 
Pilgrim's Progress, one of the most popular books in the language. 
Its style IS simple , its meaning, unmistakeable Bunyan died in 
1688 William Cobbet — was bom at Farnbam jn Surrey in 1762. 
He gained great celebrity as a popular politician through his Politi- 
cal Register and Weekly Register His English is simple, vigorous, 
and idiomatic^ Cobbet died in 1835 f he be^ poetry-, jus— thfSi 
best poetry is that which exercises an elevatin'g influence on our* 
minds, calling forth its highest capacities, not one which endeavours^ 
to adapt itself to the passions and feelings of the multitude 

Para 62 Confound ..vogue — mistake popularity for genuine 
fame' Vogue— ihe taste, then in fashion , popularity Paiicis . 

content with a few readers of this class. Reprobptton^ 

censure. 
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Page 212 Patrtc Scottish scholar (1584.-1652), who 

assisted Reeds m the Latin translation of the works of Janies VI 
He also contributed to Walton’s Polyglot Bible Annotations on the 
Old Testament Dared to fbtnk — had tlie courage of their opinions 
Ratvjhe ioio n tniel leets — was circulated through, , the. tow n only 
3 j][i^gthe_iTien o^f inlelligicnce^and learning /ai6e jg=-idle. meaning- 
l ess talk Penetrate — find its way Siotp—T^d, inflexible, unEend- 
ing (after the manner of the stoics) Healsoshaj^e^ggJ^i^—\^v^ 
also exclusiTC in his recognition of what w as J^ hest and best in 
literature, admit tmc only, a select f ew as worthy of s uch recognitio n. 
^ He scorned the approbation of the multitude, and, like an aristocrat, 
i,cared only tojnove among his peers in intellect ** Sfarked contrast — 
sTnkuig difference Theje^lltng haired of eKcellenee — the hatred 
felt bj some towards those superior m intellect, who would 
hare all men placed on the same intellectual footing ’P^des- 
ttntofttsm — denotes the practice of combining as workers in the 
same trade or m allied trades, for mutual support and protection, 
especially for the regulation of wages, hours of labour etc The 
term is used here as a metaphor to denote a reh giou5_comb»nstion 
for the promotion of mutual interests J/odcT-^exemplary Mould— 
tjpe S Francois (1567-1622), bishop of Genera, and a 

well-known derotional writer of the Roman Catholic Church, w'as 
born at the Chateau de Sales, near Annecy, in Saroy He worked 
zealously for his church in winning back many of the protestants of 
Genera to the Catholic fold On his appointment to the bishopric 
of Genera, he established a religious order, the principles of which 
were religious equalitj The aim of his mission was to niare all 
m embers of his brotherhood on a footing of equali ty Maxtm— 
Marehons amiabtement~\\^ stands, in striking 
difference to that dislike to supenor ment manifested by some who 
would reduce all to the same standard of intellectual mediocnty 
buch men resemble those religious corporations for the promotion 
of rnutual interests of which that of St Francois de Sales is the 

„ all should lire together as brothers and 

companions on the same footing of equality Fiifgur-common- 

wSh thevi!'"'"! ‘^«"°“"«whathe disapprores of 

= prepte ot old K.ol-o mod.- 

four beasts ca\ e imin *1, ^ elations, 15 7 ‘‘And one of the 
the wrath of God*'] TvlTja/re golden rials full of 

ones of the earth n-„«»i l the most tirluous 

the earth . namely the Puntans. The expression is borrowed 
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from Chnst’s address to his disciples, in which he describes them as 
being the salt of the earth See Matt 5. 13 

Para '63. <‘ AfoZt nm ianmr a — do not tmie b me Calhvtachus — 
a celebrated Greek poet He was head of the famous Alexandrian 
librar}' He died about 240 6 C He was also a learned critic and 
grammarian As a poet, his excellences are rather the result of 
excessive elaboration than of genuine poetic power Fastidious 
repulsion— an axersion, arising from excessive refinement. 

Fa^e213. Hackneyed — ^trite, commonplace 

Para 61 Ingredients— e\em&aXs Constitution— dt^endtnt on 
his temperament Circumstantial — due to external influences 

Concurred — conjoined together Repellent Milton — this feeling 
of aversion to< and wantrif sympathy with, the masses which was 
visible in Milton His dogmatic Calvinism — the tenets or dogmas 
of Calvinism with which his mind was tinged Disposes fellowmen 
— which leads one to take a scornfully contemptuous view of one’s 
fellowmen. Counted for sovieihtn g—c\ex c\sed some.^ influence 
over his mind, was, in a measure, answerable for this trait in 
his disposition — Hflhiiual converse — constant reading Godfrey ^ 
Herman — (i 5172- 1 **48) a distinguished..jcla^ical scholaciind ^,phI 1 o• 
loger of Germany He published a large number of works on 
classical litej;ature, and his editions of the Greek tragedians are 
well known Copal — ^an association infected with-partyiJeeling 
Foster egotism — tend to develop a consciousness of one’s own 
superionty Disposing — determining I nexorable^ fate — as inevit - 
a ble as destin y [The reference is to the Greek Parcae or the 
Fates, who presided over the destinies of man and whose decrees 
were fixed and inexorable ] By turn . fortune — by a change of 
circumstance [The allusion is to the overthrow of the Puritan 
party at the Restoration ] Those disposing causes.,.Resioration— 
the constitutional elements of his disposition which led him to hold 
aloof from men in general became intensified when, at the Restora- 
tion, he had to encounter its woridlyism and immorality These 
constitutional tendencies became as irrevocable as fate itself 

Para 65, Friction — lack of harmony with his surroundings. 
In hts antagonism friction— MAian's intellectual energy was 
greatly weakened by the fact of his having to contend against the 
influences that were in opposition to his nature He might have 
done a g^eat deal more as a poet had his surroundings been in 
harmony with his temperament Accord — harmony, sympathy 
Pl enitud e of art— i Jull dey^elopmen t of a poet’s powers Marches 
o«— Isin unison with. Jhe defiant 'attitude paradox— a feeling of 
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antagonism to one’s surroundings leads one, insensibly, > ori to the 
utterance of startling and singular sentiment. The mind .mlfttl- 
nwr— the mina seems-toja ke a^p leasu re in._ oppo sition, in following 
Its own bent The exceptional emergence — t e , the 'unusual cir- 
cumstances which gave birth to these three poems have greatly 
affected their character These poems are largely tinged with the 
influences under which they were written. Emergence — denotes the 
fact of these poems coming to the birth, their appearance 

Page 214 . T(u greatest ^achievements ..crop — the works of 

Milton towered high above the-works of contemporary writers, but 
It must not be thought, that there is no agreement -and aflinity 
between the former and the latter The difference is one of degree 
and not of kind The greatest products of art and the inferior ones 
have some kindred qualities amongst them. Achievements — ^produc- 
tions Their iinds—t c , their several branches Capitol specimens 
the finest types or examples Crop — a Ijan^est of similar produc- 
tions. Picked li nes — c hoicest example, finest specimen s Rhapsodi es 
poems or portions of longer epic poems, which could 
be recited by a rhapsodist at one time Survival— the la st (of the 
great r.ace of Eliza bethan poets i Resented it — ^felt .angeired at the 
Situation in w hich he found himsel f TAtw — undSr' influences so 
uncongenial to his temparament 

. Para flfl, Generated— brought forth. To meet viith ..sympathy 
*— to find in It those stern and sublime) traits of a great and power- 
ful individuality that awaken our admiration rather than enlist our 
sympathies Prior — Matthow Pnor (1664-1721), a minor poet of 
the school of Pope and Dryden His City and Country~Mouse was 
written in ndicule of Dryden’s Hind and Panther. Campbell John 
author of Btographta Britannica (1745) , 

Pflgfe 216 . Output — the number of copies circulated > 

T! — ^he narrow range of his sympathies. 

The deJctency...tmaginatiOK—hts inability to enter fully and sym- 
pathetically into the interests of his fellowmen Parodist-is one 
w 0 writis a parody , a species of literary composition in which the^ 
torm and expression of serious writings are closely imitated -but 
adapted to ^ ndiculous subject or a humourous method of treatment, 

imitated The best known instance 
* splendid Shilling ) Demanding., literature — t e,, 
\vi1nt0 or knowledge of the works of literature , 

tiivie ' P°^^^~'^ho h<‘i\e spent their life in the study of the 
—It f's nnlJ tu 'f Consummated — finished . 4 « . scholarship 

y he learned that can appreciate Milton, becane he uses 
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words and phrases < which are interesting only- on account of the 
hterarj' association; connected with them It requires a good deal 
of erudition to understand the beauty of Milton’s W'ords and images 
Cbns umm ate-scholara^ly can den'^e thp from 

M ilton because they o nU^can-he-acquaintecLwith. the literary cig m- 
fication of Milton’s w ords Qmnttltan — ^the greatest of Roman 
rhetoficians, lived in the first century A. D His masterpiece is a 
complete system of rhetoric, in 12 books, entitled Insttfuiiones 
Orfitortae Ille„,placebti — let him regard himself as a man poss- 
essed of cultivated tastes, who can take pleasure in Cicero’s 
wntings The test of scholarship lies in the power to appreciate 
'the^works of Cicero 

Para 68. Inherent— t e , belonging to the poem itself Weigh 
dovsn . reputation — hamper the'populanty 

Page 216. Biassed — rendered one-sided , prejudiced Consider- 
ations.. party — t e , political reasons Crouching — abject [after 
overthrow at the Restoration] P g^;— stig ma Lauder — William 

Lauder, {sTio-tlJs) known foe hts essay on Milton’s use and 
imitation of the modems This essay contains fake quotations 
“from Maseiiius, Taubmann and others with intent of proving Milton 
to have been a plagianst 42 ^namely,_j)oetiy. Cuts us out-^ 
greatly excels us , outstrips us as a poet PowcAed—authenticated 
Invented — fabricated. State of Innocence — a dramatic version of 
Paradise Lost, by Drj'den 1673 John Dennis— w. English author 
and cntic In 1712 he made a merolcss attack on Addison's Cato, 
and his stnetures on Pope’s Essay on Criticism aftenvards secured 
him a place in the Duneiad (1657-1734 ) 

Page 817. Refined. Milton — * e , greatly improved upon 
Milton’s crude attempt Edition de luxe — all illustrated edition. 
Lord Somers — a distinguished English statesman and constitutional 
lawyer, who played an important part in the revolution of i688."‘ 
In 1697 he became Chancellor, and in 170S, president of the council,' 
under Queen Anne (1650-1716) Ptnchbech — an alloy of copper 
and zinc, some-what like gold in colour, and formerly much used 
for cheap jewellery. Hence anything showy but worthless [The ' 
name is derived from its inventor, a London watchmaker of the last 
century]. Three poets &c — the epigram runs as follows ♦ — 

* Three poets in three distant ages bom 
Greece, Italj , and England did adorn , 

The first in loftiness af thought surpassed. 

The next in majesty, m both the last 
The force of nature could no farther go 
To make-a third she joined the other -two.. 
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PaTa 70. Cult — homage to Milton's name. ExaspifaUil— 

greatly annoyed. To stamp out — to crush, destroy Credit — repu- 
tation Peris — literary gems Indictment — accusation. The 

scholars ..images — Milton uses his words and images not morel}' m 
, their simple signiGcation but always invests them with a charm 
springing from the sweet reminiscences that have gathered round 
them The secret of Milton’s words and images is due to the ''fact 
that they can suggest collateral literary associations , 

Page 218. Oi/tyMify— dishonesty inventing, fabn- 

cating Fiction — forgeries Massinus, Staphorstius, Taubmanntis 
— Latin writers of the 15 th and i 6 th centuries' The last was a 
German, who edited works of Plautus and Virgil Neo-Latin poets 
— Latin writers of the J 5 th and 16 th century 

Para 71. Paradtsus Amisstts — Paradise Lost Interploated — 


inserted between others Put him scent — aroused his suspicions 
(as to the honesty of Lauder’s accusation ) 

Page 219. Write d^wn-^to rum Milton’s reputation by writing 
in a disparaging way of ( 11 s poems Aris tophanes — the great comic 
poet of Greece, born about 448 B C In his comedy, 2^e Clouds, 
[ he ridicules the Physical Philosophers and the teachers rhetoric 
The celebrated Greek moralist and philosopher, Socrates, is tallcn 


as a type of the entire tendency A youth named Pheidippides, 
. obviously meant for Alcibiades — is sent by his father to Socrates to 
I be cured of his dissolute propensities' Under the discipline of 
‘ Socrates, the }outh becomes accomplished in dishonesty and impiety 
j The conclusion of the play shows the indignant father preparing to 
^burn up the philosopher and his hall of contemplation . 

c^^j^ture — substituted a disfigured and discreditable likeness of 
Socrates, by bringing into prominence the peculiarities of the philo- 
sopher for the purpose of exposing him to ridicule and contempt 
A caricature is a representation in which the points of excellence 
are concealed and peculiarities or defects exaggerated so as to make 
a person or thing ridiculous, while a general likeness is retained 
e caricature the comic poet Ansotophanes so grossly misi'e- 
presented Socrates that the real Socrates was hid in the mist and 
rep aced b} a pitiful distorted caricature The misrepresentations 
0 Johnson had the like effect of bringing Milton do%Yn m the 
estimation of the^ public and tarnishing his reputation In both 
cases the ments of the men were buried in the heap of deadly 

a eve led against them-they were substituted by detested 
and deformed caricatiturcs 

Para 72, High Anglican section — the narrow-minded and 
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intolerant party of the English Church R S Haviker — Robert 
Stephen Hawker, vicar of Morwenstowe, Cornwall, wrote many 
\ igorous ballads illustrating Cornish histor)' (1804-1875,) Rabid 
abuse — gross and violent language Anitpaihy — irrational pre- 
judice , dislike Suppress — check, refrain from giving expression to. 
Author of the Cht istian Year — ^John Keblc, vicar of Hursley, Hamp- 
shire, a highly popular writer of sacred poetry *His Christian Year 
or “Thoughts in verse for the Sundays and Holidays throughout 
the year” is a work of deep religpious feeling, and of a wide popula- 
rity (1792-1866) Wide heart xreed—& man whose naturally 
generous feelings were unfortunately brought into union with the 
principles of a bigoted religious system Deliberately — inten- 
tionally , of set purpose Framed ,.i>oe tic — devised a ser of prin - 
ci ples as to what constituted the art of poetry [In 1831 Keble was 
ap^inted to the chair of poetry in Oxford’ In the course of the 
lectures he divided poets into primary and secondary poets The 
primary* poets weie those who made poetry the vehicle of their own 
pent-up emotions , tli^econdary were such as wrot e und er less jm* 
pulsiyejnotives He regarded Homer, Lucretius, Burns, and Scott 
as examples of the^first , Euripides, Dryden, and Milton as examples 
of the second) Express — deliberate, intentional 

Para^73 Intense and passionate and consummate 

in workmanship Broadly laid — constructed upon wide, general 
pnnciples Is gettings feeling — is beginning to be appreciated by 
those who differ in thought and feeling f^om the poet National 
aggregate — group of indiiiduals constituting a nation An instinct 
. vjork — 3 . sort of indefinable feeling operating in the national mlnd^ 
leading towards what is best in its literature Instinct — '3 kind of 
blind impulse or feeling operating towards an end An instinct, . 
merit — i e , an instinct i ncapable of determining with precision 
bet ween the works of poets of lesser ab ility Jhe c/»^./brcej— 
pnrjslp^ WOTk s in the lan sua ge which J iave cx.q:fispdj:^„po\^erful 
influence in stiaping and moulding national thouglijL Influences — 
e*g 7 ”tiieTeehng of partl^"'”tP^/^Tsto^rt, prejudice Will — the 
determination in an individual to appreciate the best. Deposition 
— opinion or view (produced in us ) 

Page 220. So ‘repuiation — his fame .will never be shaken 
because no one willingly reads him. , . , t _ 

CEIXICAl aUESTIOISfS WITH ANSWERS. 

, . "'i " - ‘ , 

Q j What was ruling idea of Milton’s )ife ^ 

'a. .The. desire to^leave something-, great behind him was the 
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ruling idea of his life This desire influenced him from his very 
carl3’ years Milton gave definite expression to this desire m 
Sonnet 2, wntten 1632, which he sent in a letter to a nameless 
friend >,\ho seemed to have expostulated with him for' his not 
settling into a profession 

In this letter he justifies his apparent inactivity by stating that 
he was still educating himself for the high vocation which he had 
chalked out for himself Six years after, at the 'age of 29, Milton 
came to the definite conclusion that his great life-work was to be a 
poem having for its theme the achievemenes of Arthur 

From various other recorded statemenfs, we are in a position 
to affirm that the desire to bequeath a rich legacy to postenty had’ 
taken a permanent root m the mind of Milton, and the constancy of 
his resolutions reflects great credit upon him People' generally' 
give up the dreams of their youth as they enter into maphood, but 
Milton always kept alive the fire which burnt within his noble soul 

Q 2 connderations uifinenced ICUtonUL selecting' 

Paradise Lost as'tfie theme'of his poetry ? 

A (a) He was to write in English and his work must be 
national The character of his poem must be familiar to his English 
readers, and the hero must be selected from among those who art 
already dear to the people In order to satisfy this condition he 
must go cither to the Bible or to the annals of England The choice 
of his subjects was thus far restricted by the consideration of the' 
public for whom he wrote 

(6) It was necessary for Milton that the personage must be real 
and not mere fictitious products of the brain He could build 
nothing upon airj' nothings His lyre will only echo real femotions 
and his imagination is only stirred by real circumstances ' 
Therefore, as 'soon as he came to understand the fabulous basis 
of the Arthunan legends he gave up that theme He at the same' 
time could not but reject all themes that fell within the period of 
w ell ascertained history He could not engraft a sublime character 
upon any historical personage, who is known to the pepole with all 
his peculiar virtues and foibles Therefore no choice was left to 
him but a Biblical subject > 

(c) Among Biblical subjects again, none is more sublime, none 
more comprehensive than the narrative of the Fall which mdi‘ all 
his demands It was authentic, it was real and it was well calcula- 
ted to evoke popular interest It was the only subject which his 
mind m the spacious arcu.ts of hermiising*’ found large fenoiigh, 
Hence the subject was not so much hts choide as hi^ ndcrilaty." 
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, Q 3 Was It necessary for Milton to believe in the accuracy 
of the Scriptural narrative ? 

A. Yes, Milton considered himself as the niouth>piece of God. 
The office of a poet was prophetic according to him He does not 
wish to sing of fictions but of grand realities He believed that 
the Scriptures were the words of God and contained a divine view 
of the world's history This belief imposed a difficulty upon him 
He could not give free play to his imagination, which must move 
within the sphere of reality and must not be incongruous with the 
Scriptures He, in some particulars indeed, has departed from the 
Scriptural narrative, but these are of minor importance and do not 
at , all vitiate our general position Milton's additions, only ivith a 
few exceptions are quite in harmony with the original account and 
as such have, been assimilated by the popular imagination 

Q 4 Mention _aay additions which, popular imagination has 
n ot been able to assimil ate 

A (aj The placing of artillery in the wars in heaven has b een 
found fault with on this ground But perhaps Milton's contempora- 
Ties could not hnd in it much of the inconsistency, because their 
■ears had been habituated to this sort of description from previous 
poets and also because Bre«arms had not ceased to be regarded as 
the devilish engine of a new warfare 

(6J Another of Milton’s fictions is the chanp-e_Qf demnm; min 
s crnents . who his their prince on his return from his embassy 
Chataubriand suggests that it shews the degradation of Satan, who, 
from the superb intelligence of the early scenes of the poem, is 
become at its close a hideous reptile 

( c) The bridge .a gain which Sin andAeath constcBst. leading from 
the mouth of the Htll to the wall of the world, is a clumsy fiction 
i/* Q 5 How has the inferiority of Paradtse Regained as com - 
p ared with Paradise tost been accounted for ? 

Pi. (a) The most probable suggestion is that it is the effect of age 

(b ) The desire to maintain continuity was attended with the 
unhappy result that while the forms were preserved, the soul and 
life of the organism was lost 

(c) After Milton had executed the Paradise Lost, he might have 
thought that he had given a freer scope to his imagination that was 
■consistent with his poetical theory, adding no more dressing or 
adventitious circumstances than should assist the conception of the 
sacred verity In Paradise Regained he had earned his theory of 
simpUcity tdb far and^ it is _pi;obably the most unadorned poem 
extant in any language, 
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} Contrast Paradise Regained with Qaudian’s '‘Rape of 
j-ptne ” 

I The latter work is constructed upon the opposite principle, 
vij , tne maximum of adornment Claudian has employed all the 
resources of imagery that lay within his power j he had called out 
the finest expressions and the choicest metaphors to adorn his poem 
There is no trace of ostentatious pomp in the work, all the gold and 
]ewellery employed, bears testimony to the taste and discrimination 
of the writer 


On the other hand, Paradise Regained is the best example 
where the theory of the parsimony has been earned too far so that 
instead of severe, Milton became ngid and his plainness is not 
unfrc'quently jejune 

Q 7 What is Pattison's estimate of Samson Agontsies f 
A Those who in P Regained, seek for beauty as a quality 
independent of all relation to person, time or circumstance, may be 
disappointed But if we regard it as a page of contemporary 
history recording the spint of a heroic soul standing firm amidst his 
temporary woes, but completely defeated by an irreversible fate, we 
can not help being most touchingly affected It is the mtensesc 
utterance of the most intense of English poets Though the incidents 
of Samson’s life do not form a strict' parallel to those of Milton’s life, 
yet rom the most marked resemblance in the sentiment and 
^tuation, we are naturally driven to the conclusion that Samson 
gomstes IS really a covert representation of the actual wreck of 
I ton, his party and his cause, and is thus charged with a pathos, 
" ic , as the expression of real suffering, nofictive tragedy can 
cqua As a drama, however, it is languid, nen'eless, occasionally 
^^nlhant The power of mataphor is lost and the 
cn.i'" the work represents a drying up of the rich 

which had once Rowed the golden stream of suggestive 
lanff makes Paradise Lost a unique monument of English 


2 ® of time upon Pfl^Ase losf 

A Asa tr^suryof poetic speech, Paradise Lost has gained 

^ y ime, ^ ut it has lost far more as a storc>house of divine trujJbs 

^ye atfthis day are better able than'i^Sn^r^i^^tTTtT^e 

o expression, its grace of phrase, its harmony of rhythmically 

losing Its hold over our imagination The 

r.TT •^"^^titiptur al su bject, by which Milton sought to 

the conLnih™^^» x cause of the failure of the Vital power »n 
ine constitution of the poem, 
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If instead of introducing supernatural agencies, Milton had built 
hts edifice upon the passions and emotions of man, his work would 
hate been permanent The demonology of the poe mJias-^alceady, 
with educated readers, pass ed from the reg ion _of fact in to that of 
fiction 

'"Q 9. What doyottlmow of the charges of plagiarism as 
made by Dr. Johnson and William Landen in the middle of the 
I8th century ? 

A. Johnson and Laudcn, wnting with a view to furtlier the 
interests of the Tory party, took advantage of Milton’s imitations 
from prctious poets to represent him as a wholesale plagiarist and 
stigmatise him a vantable dunce without the redeeming feature of 
any sentiment of righteousness and integrity about him But Lau- 
den went the length of forging verses bearing close resemblance to 
fines m Paradise Lost and alleged that these verses were to be found 
in the writings of older poets Nay, his extreme malice led him to 
forge \ crscs as quotations from Milton and represented them as 
Milton’s theft from other writers Lauden, it appeared, was capable 
of fraud in all its detestable forms He most unscrupulously inserted 
tines from a Latin translation of the Paradise Lost made in 1690 by 
one William Hogg, into passages taken from Neo-Latin poets and 
presented these passages as plagiansms by Milton The fraudulent 
nature of Lauden’s malicious charges, however, was exposed through 
Mr Bowclls, a tutor of Ond College, and John Douglas, Bishop of 
Salisbury’, who in orderto do justice to the memory of Milton, brought 
Bowells’ matcnals before the public Johnson, though guilty of 
indolence and parly, feeling — no very trivial offences indeed — could 
not degrade himself so much as to be an accomplice in any premedi- 
tated fraud and he saved his name from being perpetually tarnished 
by sacrificing his comrade He gave free scope to his malice 
however in misrepresenting and denouncing Milton. 

Q 10 Comment upon Milton’s Style How far was it affected 
by imitations from previous writers ? 

A 'There can be no doubt that there are many passages and 
images in Milton’s work which can be regarded in no other light 
than as conscious imitations But Milton alwaj'S acknowledged 
his imitations openly and therefore cannot properly be called a 
plagiarist When Adam, for instance, begs Raphael to prolong 
his discourse deep into night — 

Sleep, listening to thee will xvatch. 

Or we can bid his absence till they sing 
End, and dismiss thee ere the morning shine ; 
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^^e are quite right in sajing that «e hare here a consdous remini- 
scence of the words of Alcmous to Ulysses in the nth Book of the 
OdiSbcy But these imitations are onl> superficial and do not 
oetract from the menls of the poet. He is rather to be praised 
for his skill 0 " combining the traditive with original elements in 
diction) matched onlj by \^rgil 

(b ) But beyond these conscious imitations that are visible upon 
the very surface of his wntin^ — there runs through the whole 
tcKture of his verse a suggestion of secondarj' meaning— meaning 
•which has gathered round the word from long usage But when 
thought in relation to the immensity of his learning his questions 
arevcrj few. 

Words are powerful stimulants of our feelings onlj on acount of 
the associations that have gathered round them and Milton’s secret 
lies in his great aptitude of using these •words — in such a manner as 
always to be connected with those associations 

Q II Give an account of Wordsworth’s revolt against Milton’s 
stjle 

A The Miltonic style was the general favourite at the time 
•when Wordsworth was about to shine in the poetical horizon He 
perceived that the hfiltonic diction had now lost its original fervour, 
all the glow which had animated it. He saw there was now the 
sou id only -without the sense He characterised Milton’s dialect as 
unmeaning, hollow, gaudy and mane 

It must how ever be borne in mind that W did not protest 
against Milton’s diction in itself but because it could not be now 
employed with Miltonic vigour. It was against the feeble race of 
imitators, and not against the master himself, that the protest of the 
lake-poet was raised 

Q 12 How did such a style limit the drcle of his readers 2 

A It is complained that Milton was too learned The reason of 
the complaint is that Milton has not used his w’ords in their ordinary 
signiiication, and their effect depends upon the suggestions of 
collateral association And hence the words could be fully' appreci- 
ated by those who have gone through the same training through 
which Milcon put himself Milton's style appealed to the few and 
his wish was also that he should find lit audience though few. 

He hated the approbations of the -vulgar and the illiterate He 
certainly thirsted for renown, but he aid not confound solid and 
imperishable renown with fleeting popularity. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Q t State lliltou's Politics, 

A. The earliest writings of Milton bear traces of royalist 
sympathies In his Mask of Comtts he alludes to the king and the 
nobility in terms of compliment, and even of respect. Charles I is 
there spoken of as “Neptune,” and his nobles as “tributary deities ” 
Eight years later, when he wrote his Reason of Church Government, 
he was still a royalist ; “not in the Cavalier sense of a person 
attached to the reigning sovereign or the Stuart family,” as Pattison 
remarks, “but still to a certain extent a believer in the doctrpic of 
the Divine Right of Kings, which was then in vogue ** 

But with the outbreak of the Civil War, Milton’s political views 
underwent a complete change The arbitrary rule of Charles and 
his minister Strafford, the oppressions of the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court, and the intolerant measures of Archbishop 
Laud, had already caused a violent revulsion of his feelings, whea 
the great Puritan uprising grave the final impulse, and he became 
an uncompromising republican He wrote pamphlet after pamphlet 
. against monarchy, and even undertook to blacken the memory of 
the executed king in his Defensio Popuh But the levelling policy 
of the extreme republicans soon alienated him from their cause, and 
convinced him of the absolute necessity of a single supreme Dictator, 
who would be able to give peace to the disracted realm by compell- 
ing the vanous discordant factions to coexist in harmony. There 
was but one man in all Britain who could accomplish this, and that 
man was Oliver Cromwell Hence forward, therefore, Milton 
became a Cromwellian, and continued, till the death of the great 
Protector, to vindicate his policy ' 

Thus, during the space of twenty years, ive find Milton pass 
through the various stages of Royalist, Republican, and Cromwellian 
“But these changes,” observes Pattison, “were not the acquiscencc 
of a placeman, or indifferentist’ in mutations for which he does not 
care , still less were thej^ changes either of party or opinion ” 
'Milton was not a doctrinaire republican of the stamp of Harrison 
and Vane, whose idea of liberty was a visionary dream, and who 
would rather see the nation plunged into perpetual anarchy than 
stoop to the slightest compromise “To Milton, as well as to 
Cromwell, mere forms, whether of worship or of government were 
but means to an end, and were to be changed whenever expediency 
might require “Liberty" and not "license” was what Milton 
ardently prized, and for which he was ready to undergo any 
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sacrifice But rational liberty must go hand in hand wth law and 
order , individual freedom must coexist with national tranquillity 
“If the liberties that had been conquered by the sword were to be 
maintained, between levelling chaos on the one hand, and royalist 
reaction on the other, it was the Protector alone to whom those who 
prized liberty above party names could look ’* The political 
necessity of the situation was absolute, and it reflects no small 

" credit on Milton that, unpractical as he was, he had yet sagacity 
enough to discern it 

%/ Q 2. Desenhe Milton's leligiouB and plulosophioal opU 
xdons. 1 

A Milton's theological and philosophical opinions, though they 
lie scattered over the wide field of his prose and poetry, may be 
found embodied in his posthumous work, the Treatise of Chnstian 
Doctrine This treatise shows him to have been an Anti-Tnnitanan 
m his later years at least, holding views as to the nature of Christ 
V hich were substantially those of high Arianm It also show’s him 
to ha\e been, on the whole, Arminian or Anti*Calvinist in his views 
of Free Will and Predestination It contains, moreover, a very 
curious doctrine on the subject of Matter and Spirit, Soul and Body, 
which It IS difficult otherwise to define than by calling it Materialistic 
Pantheism, or Pantheistic Matenalism While the Deity himself 
is represented as One Infinite Spint, set all that we call Matter or 
Creation, including angels and men, the animate and the inanimate, 
IS onginally a production or efflux out of the very substance of 
God Hence the ordinary distinction betw’een soul and body in man 
IS repudiated by Milton Soul and body he holds, are one and in- 
separable Man IS a body-soul or suul-body, and is so propagated 
from father to son From this proposition it is one of his deductions 
that soul and body die together, or, in other w’ords, that there 
is a total cessation or suspension of personal consciousness between 
Death and Resurrection His views of church discipline are those 
of Indcpondency of Congregationalism, with a marked tendency to 
absolute Individualism, or a kind of Quakerism in some things, (sep 
text p 152) He dissents from the Quakers in holding war to be 
often lawful, resistance by arms to tyranny to be lawful, and finding 
Scripture warrant also for prayers and for curses But what most 
shocks modem opinion is his defence or justification of polygamy 
— (adapted from Masson ) 

he fact of Milton’s never having attended any place of public 
workup, notwithstanding his deep sense of religion, has given great 
trouble to his biographers Patttson explains this by saying that a 
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profound apprehension of the spiritual world leads to a disregard 
of rites To a imnd so disposed externals become, first indifferent, 
then impediment Ministration is officious intrusion j 


Q 3 Cnticise Milton’s Prose. 

A Macaulay speaks of Milton’s prose works in terms of un- 
-qualified admiration "As compositions,” he says, they deserve the 
attention of every man who \iishes to become acquainted with the 
fell power .of the English language They abound with passages 
compared with which the first declamations of Burke sink into 
, insignificance They are a perfect field of cloth of gold The style 
as stiff with gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books of 
the Paradise Lost has the great poet ever risen higher than in those 
parts of his controversial works in which his feelings, excited by 
conflict, find vent in bursts of devotional and lync'rapture ” 

The above estimate, though true of isolated parts and passages, 
must be subjected to serious deductions when applied to Milton’s 
prose taken as a whole Milton's prose 'Style, * though always 
vigorous, IS often obscure and diffuse Ifis thoughts occur at 
random, without any logical connection or sequence His sentences 
bear the unmistakable stamp of rhurry and neglect, being the 
common characteristic of all party pamphlet, which cannot wait. 
"Sometimes his negligence is such/' says PatUson, "as to amount 
to an absence of construction ” 

This defect of style is referable to Milton’s inner nature He was 
a poet, a man of strong passions and an ever active imagination 
With him the art of composition was nothing but the expression of 
certain overmastenng feelings in a prophet-like strain, without an 
eye to the ordinary rules of prose diction He never took care to 
round off and polish his periods, and to link them together in a lucid 
logical order The truth of this observation will appear from a 
comparison of Milton’s st3'le with that of his great contemporary, 
Jeremy Taylor Taylor's prose as perhaps the finest specimen of 
highly finished and elaborate English style It is replete with poetic 
colouring and imageiy But for all this, it is prose,' and nothing 
else. Its first aim is perspicuous arrangement and logical sequence 
of thought , the poetical imagery comes from without, and is 
brought in for the sake of embellishment and illustration With 
Milton, the poetic imagery is ths essence of his prose, and comes 
from within He is so completely overmastered by his imagination, 
that he cannot afford to think of anything else The very language 
creaks beneath the weight of his vehement passions And hence, 
though we miss in him the musical harmony and the well-balanced 
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pcnods of Hooker, and the varied illustration of Jeremy Taylor^ 
none of these great writers impresses us with a sense- of such, 
unlimited power as we feel to reside in Milton 
Q 4 State the History ofJP a radiBalioa t. 

A Tnat Milton had the idea of wnting a noble poem present 
before his mind’s eye Itpm a quite early age, we learn from his 
second Sonnet (on his having arrived at the age of twenty-three) 
Tilts IS more cm{>hatically repeated in his pamphlet No 4. (^Reason 
of Church Gntj^ment) Bui between the first conception of the 
•cheme, and the earnest undertaking of the work, there lay a long 
period of suspense and indecision He hovered over a large variety 
of subjects, historical and Scriptural, and at one time had wished 
to celebrate the legendary British hero Arthur But that subject 
was soon abandoned, and the Fall of Man was finally and 
definitively settled upon But he was at first for viriting a sacred 
drama on the subject, after the manner of the old Mysteries or 
Miraclc-PIays, and two rough sketches of his projected drama arc 
still extant 


Then followed the great Civil War, and diverted Milton’s 
energies to an altogather new channel Milton the poet was com- 
pletely lost in Milton the controversialist There was no apparent 
likelihood of his redeeming the pledge he had often solemnly p^^en» 
to the public, that “he might perhaps leave something so written to* 
after times, ds they should not willingly let it die ’* It was on the 
downfall of the Puritan cause, and the crushing of his political' 
aspirations, that Milton, poor, blind, and neglected; was thrown back 
upon the resources of his own mind, and began again to, woo the 
Heavenly^ Muse whom he had neglected dunng twenty jears In 
meantime the drama had given place to the epic, and Milton set 
about in right earnest in 1658, and brought it to a close, if we are 
to credit Aubrey and Phillips, in 1-663 At any rate, the poem was 
complete by 1665, the year of Great Plague Tdmkyns the censor, 
objected to the famous line (book I ) With fear of change perplex- 
ing monarchs, but at last he let the book pass It was entered in the 
register of Stationer’s Hall, Aug 20 1667 The author received 5! 
own, and was to receive three other instalments of the same 
amount when three editions would go off. But he lived to receive 
« 1? V u thus making 10/ only by the great epic 

^ tlcathlcss lustre on the literature of England 

itacbaraoteriatic, 

A. Beauties^ 
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(1) Ivtporttnee of the suhjeii —“Milton's subject Is not the 
destruction of a city (Homer’s JUtai), -'the conduct to a colony, oi* 
the foundation of an empire (Virgil’s JEneid ) His subjects is the 
fate of worlds, the revolutions of heaven and of earth , the rebellion 
and overthrow of the highest order of created beings , the creation 
of Man, his original innocence, and his subsequent fall ’’ In the 
language of Coleridge, “The interest of Paradise Lost is in the 
widest sense mundane, or least commensurate with the extent of 
Christendom “ 

(2) Stthltmiiy ; — By far the most important feature of Milton’s 
rptc is Its loftiness of conception. Subjects, which soar far above 
the reach of other men’s imagination, serve but to kindle and evoke 
the latent power of Milton He has “stnvcn with things impossible '* 
He has well fulfilled his high promise— asserting eternal Providence 
“to the height of the great ai^umcnt ’' Hell and Hell’s King 
Paradise and our First Parents in their primal innocence and felicity, 
not to speak of the Empyrean Heaven and the ’throne of Jehovah 
“which brightest angels approach not, but with both wings shade 
their eyes’’— all these form a group of sublime pictures, the like of 
which cannot be found in the whole of poetry. 

(3) Remoteness of assoeiations sutrgesied — “The effect of 
Milton’s poetry lies less in its obvious meaning than in its occult 
power. He elcctnfics the mind through conductors. His words are 
words of enchantment ” — Macaulay. “There runs through the 
whole texture of his verse a suggestion of secondary meaning, a 
meaning which has accreted to the words by thcir passage down the 
consecrated stream of classiral poetry "'—Patltson 

(4) Grandeur of versification — The richness and therhythmi- 
calflow of Milton's blank verse is not the least characteristic 
feature of hts Paradise Lost He has exhausted all the possible 
combinations of metneai foot in the English language, and hence in 
the richness and vanety of vcisification no poem can compare with 
Paradise Lost Even Johnson, who hated blank verse (in English), 
made an exception in favour of Milton The stately march of his 
lines reminds us of Wordsworth’s line, “Thou hadst a voice whose 
sound >v.is like the sea.” 

B JIjBfeotB, ' 

(7) The first and most important defect hes in the nature of 
the Subject, vie , that it is a theological one. Poetry based upon 
human passion and human emotions, continues to please through all 
time As Homer or Shakespeare But poetry which stands upon a 
theological basis, loses its hold on the public mind as men’s faith 
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changes This is precisely the disadvantage of Paradise Lost 
"It requires a violent effort in our day to accomniodate our concep- 
tions to the anthropomorphic theology of Paradise Lost This 
perhaps was what Goethe meant, when he pronounced the subject 
of Paradise Lost to be abominable, with a fair outside, but rotten 
inwardly ” — Pattison 

(2) The__intervention of grotesque incidents, which to a certain 

extent mars the effect of the sublime The chief examples are (i) 
the placing of artillery in the wars in heaven (Book vi) , (2) the 
change of the demons into serpents (book \) , (3) the bridge which 
Sin and Death construct, leading from the mouth of hell to the wall 
of the world is a "clumsy fiction” and "has a chilling effect upon 
the imagination of a modern reader ” ) 

(3) Much useless display of learning, which to a certain extent 
removes the poem out of the sympathy of an ordinary reader Such 
are the many technical architectural terms in his description of 
Pandemonium, military phrases and expressions in the passage 
which desenbes the war in heaven &c 


APPENDIX B. 

Q I What was Milton’s ideal of a poet ? Specify the kind bf 
t raining which Milton deemed necessary for one aspiring to po etic 
f ame 

A Milton had a high conception of the poet’s calling "He 
uho would not be frustrated," he tells us "to write well hereafter in 
laudable things ought himself to be a true poem" , and by this 
Milton meant that the poet himself was to be the embodiment of all 
that was great and noble 

It was neccssaiy therefore that he w’ho entertained this high 
aspiration should put himself through a system of severe mental 
disaphne and training Hts education was to comprehend in it all 
that went to the development of the faculties in man He who had 
resolved to sing of high, heroic, and holy themes was to be temper- 
ate in his habits, chaste in his youth, and righteous in all his ways 
: He was to store his mind with all useful knowledge and to scorn 
delights and live laborious days He w’as to grow in wisdom by 
contemplation, and a above all, to purify and elevate his soul by 
religion, fashioning it to "the good, wise, just, and perfect shape" 
avhich was to be for him his ideal of highest reach. Thus there 
« were three constituents that helped to form the poetic nature,-— 
.knowledge, virtue, and religion. The poet was a sort of vates { 
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his lofty utterances, a kind of Divine inspiration He was dedica- 
ted to the gods and their priest Thus, in his essay on Church 
Government, he tells us that he was contemplating a work "not to 
be raised from the heat of 3'outh or the vapours of\\ine, .. nor 
to be obtained by the invocation of Dame Memory' and her Siren 
daughters, but by devout prayer to the Eternal Spirit who can ennch 
with all utterance and all knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim 
with the hallow'ed fire to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases To this must be added industrious and select reading, 
steady observation, insight into ' ail seemly and generous arts and 
affairs ’’ This then was Milton’s conception of the poet’s calling 
ai^ of the equipment necessary for its laudable fulfillment 
^ Q 2 Give a short account of Milton’s attitude towards natur e 
What faults haie been found with his descriptions with regard to 
nature ^ What plea might be nut forward in his defenc e ? 

A Milton had a real love for nature He could appreciate and 
take a genuine delight in natural sights and sounds There is 'a note 
of real joj'ousness in his descriptions of all that is bright and beau- 
tiful in her. He was not, however, a close or a scientific observer 
He had not watched her changing moods with the same minute and 
loving attention as Wordsworth Man, with Milton, was the last 
and noblest work of God Whatever was bright and beautiful in 
nature was of subordinate interest to man He, moreover, had come 
to know nature from books He saw nature with the e\e of_a 
scholar, "He is not concerned,’ sajs Mr P^tison,' ''‘‘tb re^ster the 
facts and phenomena nature but to convey the impressions they 
make on a sensitive soul ’’ 

His desenptions are sai d to be w anting in truth and accuracy . 
It IS urged that a close obser^ er ot nature would not speak of tne 
e glanti ne as twisted , of the pine tree as rooted deep and high , of 
the lightning ar^ngeing the tops of the tree His epithets , too^. 
though not of the stereotj’ped kind as those of the Cntical school, j 
lack the freshness of original observation They are, however* 
chosen with the skill of an artist and their beauty is heightened by ; 
reason of their allusiveness There is the thrill of “recollected love” J 
that pulsates through them 

hlany of his inaccuracies, though partly due to a real defect of 
natural knowledge, must be ascribed to the conventional language 
acquired in the process of mastenn^ Latin versification 

Q 3 State Milton’s religious and philosophical opinions 

A It IS difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy’ 
the character of Milton’s religious and philosophical views. Ho 
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strenuously held by the principle of libettywoLthought in matters of 
religious belief But while in his later years he was tolerant of most 
creeds on the ground of the venial nature of religious error, he 
refused to extend the pnnciple of toleration to Romanists 

Some of his views on these heads may be gathered from his 
Treatise of Religiaus Doctrine He seems, m his later years, to 
^ ha\ e leant towards Arminiamsm, strenuously vindicating the free- 
will of man against the Calvinistic view His belief as to the nature 
of Chnst savoured greatly of Arianism, maintaining, as he did, the 
infenonty of the Son to the Father, in opposition to the received 
Athanasiamsm His notion that God creatca matter not out of 
nothing but out of himself wears the colour of a Pantheistic belief 


As a natural corollary to this identity of soul and body was the 
inference that the death of the body meant the total extinction of 
being He held that polygamj was not contrary to morality though 
„jt inexpedient 

4 Sketch th e history of Milton's religious and political view s. 
A Milton represented in himself the phases through which 

Punfran t7nn‘lfm<4 t a._ T - I- • _ -'ll 


-w icjiicbcniea in nimseit tne pnases tnrougn wmen 

Puntan England passed on its road to Independency and adhesion 
to the Protector In his youth he was still a churchman, but with 
leanings towards Presbytenanism, his mind recoilmg from the 
narrow ccclcsiasticism of which Laud was the type In politics he 
was a royalist, though not of after the fashion of the Cavaliers 
wl whom an adherence to the monarchical pnnciple meant an 
adhermce to the person of the sovereign Milton's views, though 
^v at independently, kept pice with the development of the 
Puntan thought of England When the rupture with monarchy 
came, we find Milton developing into an ardent republican and an 
•?fi. Presbytenanism and monarchy now give place* to 

the rights of the man and, «ie Christian ” 
Butthough an ardent republican he was not a doffii'i^ke Vane 

Iftir/' nf I k" f " wl***^^ changes the motive force was a passionate 
o«c,!i republicanism seemed to be on the verge of 

W r fanaticism, MiUon had the sense 

adhe-cnce political necessity of the situation demanded an 

from* anarel.^^r'T capable of saving the state 

licence In the ^f'lton meant rational liberty, not 
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A. At the outbreak of the Civil War there were two great 
religious parties in England, namely the Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians The Cavaliers were ranged on the one side and the Round- 
heads or Parliamentarians on the other. Among the Presbyterians 
there were those who were for its maintenance on strictly Scotch 
lines These were the Presbytenans pure and simple A small, 
though growing party, among the Puritans, claimed independence 
on behalf of each congregation From this circumstance they 
were known as independents or Congrcgationahsts The term 
comprehended a great variety of sects, such as Anabaptists, 
Muggletonians, Fifth hlonarchj men Brownists, and others 

Q 6. State the origin of Lvcid as Show how in Lycidas the 
[ajiaticign i of the CoveMnter and the sad grace'of Petrarcli^e em to 
be_bj[jend^ 

A Edward King, Milton's college friend, was drowned on a 
loyagc between Chester and Dublin, through the vessel foundering 
on a rock and sinking in a calm sea. King's friends at Cambridge 
wrote a aolumc of mcnionai verses, Milton’s L^cidas being among 
the number. 

Milton borrowed his metrical structure partly from Italian models. 
The form of the poem is pastoral with graceful allusions and imagery 
borrowed from the classics, and wth a vein of tender melancholy, 
recalling the Patriarchan sonnets, running through it It is not, as 
Dr. Johnson would have had it, a poem of passionate sorrow, but a 
poem c.Npnessirc of admiration and tender regret, as the poet, under 
Its allusive imagery, recalls his friend to his mind The sentiment 
of a melancholy sadness is interwoven into the poem with great 
delicacy and beauty Blended >vith this, and W’lth rare skill, is the 
passionate indignation of the Covenanter The poet touches upon 
the state of the Church under the dominancy of Laud There is 
suppressed vehemence in his allusion to “such as for their bellies 
sake creep and intrude and climb into the fold " Here for the first 
time wc have sounded, in tones which the poet himself acknowledges 
as being too stern, Milton's detestation of hirelings and his sym- 
pathy with Puritanism Among all the flowers and fancies of the 
poem wc perceive Milton’s grave force of character 

Q, 7 Illastrate the stateme nt that Milton is not a scientific 
o bs^ver tfoyTSoes he d iffer from T enny sons in this respect ^ 

A Milton does not merit the appellation of a scientilic obscr- 
rer , that is, one who studied Nature with the trained eye and 
closeness of observation which mark a scientist His touches of 
natural descnption are sometimes faulty. One who had studied 
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nature closely would not have erred m speaking of pine trees spread* 
ing their root deep and high { nor of the lightning singeing the tops 
of trees He could take a delight, and a genuine delight, in scenes 
of natural beauty, but he had not noted, after the manner of 
Wordsworth or Tennjson, the ways of nature with that minute 
precision which distinguishes a scientific observer We has no 
^j^ches of such minute fidelity to nature as those which occur 
S^^eatedly in Tennyson’s poems Tennyson, on the other hand. 
i(ii.'looked with the eyes of one trained in the school of science,” He 
knew how “In the spring a livelier ins changes on the burnished 
do\ e” , he knew how Autumn laid "a fiery finger on the leaves” , 
he knew how — 


Twice a day the Severn fills. 

The salt sea-water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye 


These things he came to know w’hile he pored over nature’s 
ways and watched her changing moods 

H State all that might be said on the second-hand charac- 
ter of Milton’s epithets Are they at all empty ? DisCuss in this 
connection the questions of Milton’s plagiansm, 
j Milton’s epithets are open to the charge of being 

derived from others, they can hardly be said to be employed They 
are not chosen, like the epithets of the school of Dryden and Pope, 
wit ess care as to their force and significance than for their deco- 
rative e ect and their resonance Milton’s epithets are expressive 
some rea ity but it is of a real emotion in the spectator’s soul, not 
detected by keen insight in the object themselves 

ttiat Milton was a plagia- 
renmr? ^^at whate% er he borrowed from others he 

a micrnnrA "Or forms This, however, Mr Pattison regards as 

been done Lenly ^Tl^e'h'" largely but this has 

his ^ There has been no attempt made to disguise 

added to li' beyond this open borrowing there has been 

gathered m ^ suggestion of secondary meaning that has 

skilful t'mnirt » suggests much more than he says The 

" IS an art freighted with secondary associations 

voc.-ibuH^ I t command, all the treasures of this inherited 
''welded with the ease of a second mother- 
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Q 9 Milton speaks of an init^tion into £fencrous , 

.and affair*! as a necessary qualiHcation for poet How far y 
Milton’s knowledge of men and affairs fit him for the po&^ ^ 
\ocation ? 

A Milton’s initiation into public affairs can hardly be said to 
ha\e fitted him for his vocation of a poet It cannot be denied that 
he did gam in practical experience A knowledge of men and 
affairs does help to "solidify the judgment and to correct its 
errors ” But his poetry derived little gam from his experience of 
public life Neither his two epics, nor his Samson Agomstes, from 
the supernatural character of their personages, afforded him the 
opportunity of making use of hts knowledge of the world On the 
other hand, it w.as detrimental to him as an artist, making it impos- 
sible for men, whom he had attacked in his public capacity, giving 
him a ju*>t hearing for his work Further, it entailed not only the 
waste of his time and the loss of his sight, but it also hindered him 
from appl} mg his genius to his favountc pursuit while he was in 
the flower of his age 

/h/* Q 10 In writing his epic, w»hat were the circqinstanccs whi chi 
limited -MiltQn!S-chQicc,of a subject 1 

A Fjrst. Milton had to write in English Morcoxer what hel 
wrote must be such as wxiuld interest the people Itisawell-| 
kiftwn principle that he who aspires to be the poet of a nation is| 
bound to adopt a hero who is dear to the people To an English| 
poet was therefore left one of the two classes of subjects to choose} 
from, — the Bible or the annals of England j 

The second limitation w. as imposed^ by the very character of j 
Milton's genius In order to arose and'^detam Milton’s interest the[ 
events and personages must be real ct cnls and personages HeL 
discarded the Arthurian legends the moment he found that they had^ 
a fabulous basis His want of interest in themes of common life ^ 
disqualified him for the task of remifying such histone scenes as. 
hy Within spoke of poetic treatment. He had, therefore, no choicei 
sa\c a Biblical one Of all Biblical subjects that of the Fall stands[ 
out w'lth a grandeur and impressiveness well adapted for epic treat-f 
ment It will thus be seen that in his choice of a subject, Milton? 
was left very little option in the matter 

Q 1 1 Indicate briefly the beauties of Paradise Lost, 

A The beautic:, and defects of Paradise Lost may be thus 
ranged —Beauties, (i) The epic grandeur of its theme The 
subject of the poem is the fate of w orlds While touching on the 
creation of man and the story of Ins lost innocence it deals also 
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With the revolul’ons of heaven and earth and the overthrow of the 
highest order of created intelligences, consequent on their rebellion 
against the Most High (2J Its stihltmtiy Sublimity is the disting- 
uishing feature of the poem Its pictures are all of epic grandeur. 
(3) Eemoteness of Assooiatioii —Another striking feature of the 
poem lies in the suggestiveness of its language A word ora phrase 
calls up a picture over and above what the phrases themselves 
signify A tram of association sometimes clusters around a single 
word or phrase (^) Its grandSTtr of style and versifioation. 
Its style and vers.fication are the grandest in the whole range of 
English literature The verse moves with a stately march rich in 
all the harmonics of a magnificent diction 

Defects: — (t) Its theological character One of the grate 
defects of the poem lies in its theological character When Milton 
wrote the theology of the poem was of almost universal acceptance , 
but, with a growing dt«belicf in its theology, the interest of the poem 
must necessarily decline < 

(2) The ^ntrpducUon^ ^of grotesqui^ incidents _in - the _p oe m _is 
anotlw defect Th? most notable of these is the bndge which Sin 
and Death construct leading from the mouth of hell to the wall of 
the world Mr Pat'ron regards it as a clumsy fiction which 
produces a chilling effect on the reader. > 

fa) t oo great di spla y ofleamin g, which puts it beyond the 
pale of ordinaiy readers Its Latinisms and foreign forms of expres- 
sion have been chiefly found fault with in this connection 


APPrjJDlX C 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, B A (Pass) 1888 

Q I Notice briefly Milton’s chief prose works, and gi\ e their 
chronological order How was it that Milton wrote his sonnets 
chiefly in what is called the prose penod of his life? Describe these 
sonnets and show how they differ from almost all other poems of 
the kind 

Q 2 State the chief arcumstances which led to Milton’s choice 
of the fall of man as the subject of his great epic, and give his 
opinion on the proper jise of poetical powers Explain how this 
opinion affected the style and construction of the Paradise Regained' 
“‘^erc are some painters, whosc_^work Appeals onljr^ lo,,,painters, 
and not to the publit ” Explain the remark, and show how it is 
j apphcableio PaJ-adisc Regained. 
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Q t. "Milton’s attitude towards nature is not that of a scten* 
ttfic naturalist, nor even that of a close observer.” Discuss this 
•criticism and show b}' references to L* Allegro and II Penseroso what 
was Milon’s attitude towards nature Illustrate byquotations from 
the poem Dr Johnson’s remark that even in L’ Allegro he found 
some melancholy m his mirth 

Q 2. Account for Milton’s habitual employme nt in his popms pf 
t he fictions of pagan mythology In what sense is the saying 
true that Milton was not a learned man ? Discuss the charge of 
plagiansm often brought against Milton. Show that the real interest 
of Samson Agonistes'Jies in its being a covert representation of the 
situation of Mlton, his party, and his cause in ’1660. 

( Q 3. Wnte short explanatory notes on the following passages 
as applied to Milton’s political ivntings : — < ' , 

(a) The sword of the Independents Is the sword^of Lord and of 
Gideon. " ' ' , ^ 

(ij The arch-angel is recognisable by the energy of his malice. 

(c) Milton’s pamphlet might have been stamped with the motto 
which Selden inscribed (in Greek) in all his books. 

(d) This "Perkin Warbeck of Ignatius ” ^ 

(e) Milton’s prose is not poetical'prose, but a different tl 
prose of a poet. 

Q 4 Give some account of Eikon Basilike, and Milton’s con- 
troversy with Salmasius. What was the immediate occasion of the 
publication of the Areopagitica ? 


B. A. (pass) 1889. 

Q, I. Characterise fully Milton’s poem ^Lycidas. Illustrate from 
Milton’s vTitingshis views as' to the relation between a pint’s life 
and his poetry ^ - ■ ' 

"Milton cared notior the word republic, , so as it was well with 
the Commonwealth.” "He did not prompt the age to quit theic ^ 
clogs ” Illustrate these remarks fully by reference to Milton’s life^ 
and works. ' 1 , - ' ' 

-Vq 2 How was Milton restricted-in his choice of a subject f or 
his great poem by circumstances and Ks own na ^e ? Show that 
the dictum “De minimus non curat poeta” was true In Milton’s case. 
Q 3 (A) Explain fully with reference to the context 

( e) Hilton’s attitude towards nature is not that of a descriptive 
'.poet,” if indeed the phrase be not a self-contradiction, 
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(b) Loud %vas the outcryof the Phihstjnes 

(c) He had barely time to spell one line in the book of wisdom 

before - tike the Wizard’s volume irf 'romances, it was” hopfclSsly 
closed against him for ever. ^ i . .> * 

(d) The sublime and the ridiculous are here blended without the 
the step between. 

(e) It was gunpowder 'ahd not Don Quixote, which had 
destroyed the age of chivalry. 

(f) Milton ^ withdrew within the fortress of his absolute 

personality ' 

„ (g) The hackneyed metaphor of PegassuS harnessbd to a' 

luggage trolly will occur to usi < ' 

- <'(h) Thi^is what 'is meant by the Standing charge against 
Milton, that he waS<tdo learned ' ' 

‘ (t) Milton' was a survival and felt himself such, and 'resented it. 

(B) Write short notes on the folloviihg •— ' ' 

< Smebtymnus'j — ArtiHcial Arcadianism , second Intentibn ; 
cicerone , Tretrachordon, Eikon Basilick , the Intransegentes The 
Act ofiUnifonmty, < A' caput raoftum ‘bf'the poem.' Namby-pamliy. 

’ ' ■ 'HONOUR PAPER. ‘ , ‘ f 

Q 1. Discuss the 'bignificand}'of thetifles'Il Penseroso and 
Areop^atlca 'Characterise the matter and style of Milton's 'p^osc 
works generally. How would you defend his apparent egotism ?' 
GiVc an account of Milton’s dispute With MSrus ” ' ’ ^ ' 

• Q 2 '!Thc ruling idea Of. Milton’s 'life is hiS resolve fo prodiicc 
a great poem ” Prove this by reference to his -carlief witingsl 
Milton has been charged yiith want 'pf consistency and clearness in 
the Paradise Lost, also with systematic* attempts to impose oh his 
inadcrS . Cohsidof Iheiusiice of these charges, illustrating J’our 
Tcmarlis from the pOcm. ' < - ' > , .j' 

Q 3 What reasons are there for doubting the immortality of 
'the Paradise Lost. ' ‘ , ' ' 

Give some account of thp’ works ‘which we may regard ai 
^ forming the antecedents of that poem and-Compare ' them li^ith' it. ’ 
Q (A) Notice and account for the difference in style ^d 
•struetuim between the’ParAdise L 6 st hnd Paradise Rcgamed. ' 'V 
(B) ftiplam W'th reference to the context >— - 

And not ti® t* 6 vcr fulfilled the pfounsc with which Lycidhs concludes, 
applicable this 'point. Would Milton take his starid'upon 

republicanism ? ‘ - . ' ' * ^ 

^.aTitan’s-worst vexations comes from Ifis own vblationSI 
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fiy Divinity which -is made to live necessanly becomes 
unorthodox 

’/ . fe) --History haS m it that which can touch us more abididingly 
tbaii any hation. i 

(f) Paradise Lost has been more admired than read. 

B A Pass 1897. ' ’ 

Q. I. (a) What is hjilton’s atttitude towards nature i How 
have his descriptions of -nature been pnticizedi and to what extent 
IS such criticism true 7 

(b ) Trace the gradual changes' in ihe opinions of Miltbn (i) 
as to politics, and (it) as to religion 

•/ (c) What predicessors had ‘Milton who treated of the* subject 
of Paradtse Lost ? To what extent is Milton indebted to them ? 

Q 2. Explain : — ‘ - 

(a) The fanaticism of the . covenanter and the sad grace of 
Petrarch seem to meet in Milton’s monody 

(i) His genius was not his master, nor could it pass, like that 
of Leonardo da"Vihci, unmoved througlrthe'most tragic scenes 

(c) He accordingly migrated to 'Charing Cross, now becom’e 

again Channg without the’Cross > ‘ - 

(d) It was gunpowder Jand not Don Qutxoie which had destroyed 

the age of chivalr}' - •' > , > ’ , ^ 

(e) If fiction is truer than fact, fact is more tra'gic than Bction 
(/) Their poetiy- is to Paradise Lost, as' a modera Go'lhic 

restoration is to a genuine middle-age church, < • , 

HONOUR PAPER ' ‘ 

Q I, (a-) Accordmg to Mark Pattison, . 'in iwe have 

reached the high-water mark of English Poesy' and of-' hlilton’s' 
•own production while Samson Agonistes, as a ‘Composition, is 
'languid, nerveless, ^occasionally halting never bnlliant ’ ‘ 

Discuss these judgements , _> 

{b) To what extent .-as the efflux of ,time 'been ' favourable or 
unfavourable to the immortality of Paradise Lost ? ^ < 

.. Qi 2- Explain: — '■ * J- ' ' - ' 

(a) But this fictitious bucolism is pervaded) by h pathos, which, 
like volcanic heat, has fused into a new compound the dilapidated 
debns of the Theocntian world,^ — , • . 

(A) It requires much observation of young minds to discover 
thaMhe rapid of -inculcation of unassimilated information^ stupifies 
instead of training them, 
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(c) Milton's rage blinded bim , he is a mad Aiax castigating 
innocent sheep instead of Acheans 

(d) Milton, like Wordsworth, urged his theory of parsimony 
farther in practice' than he would have done had he not been 
possessed by a spi^t of protest against prevailing error 

{e) It IS no paradox to say that Milton was not a learned man. 
(f,) The plenitude of art is only reached when it marches with 
Ihe sentiment which possess a community 

B A Pass 1898 

Q 1 Sketch Milton^jneyr^of , the.quahficatio ns and vocation 
of a p oet Does iTagree altogether with the common view 1 When 
was his great work designed, and when was it executed ? 

Q 2. Explain and illustrate the following statements •‘— 

(0) Milton's life was a drama in three periods , 

(b) Milton was a survival, felt himself such, and presented it. 

HONOUR PAPER. 

Q 3 What reasons probably influenced Milton in his choice 
of subject for his great poem ? Explain and discuss the charge 
against him of "vagueness and looseness of imagary ” 

Q 4 "A naturalist is at once aware that Milton had neither 
the eye nor the ear of a naturalist” Explain this, and give 
examples in illustration of it. 

Q. 5 It was a genuine offspnng of the English renaissance, a 
cross between the vernacular mummery, or mjstery-play, and the 
Greek drama What is here , meant by renaissance, and by 
mummery and mystery? How did the Greek differ from the 
drama 1 What work of Milton's is here referred to, and how is it 
a cross between the styles referred to ? 

Q 6 'A mind which was an organic whole, 'whose sehd was in 
itself, self determined , not one whose opinions can be accounted 
for by contagion or casual impact ’ 

Explain the meaning of this fully, and show how it applies to 
Milton. ' 

t 

Q 7 • What is an epxc ? What do you take to be the five or 
SIX world-cpics 7 In what respects does Milton's epic surpass the 
o I'crs 7 ’ , 


END. 
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